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Neatly  bound  in  Morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  and  Plates  beautifully 

coloured, 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 

"  By  all  those  token  flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well."        Bvron. 

But  little  study  will  be  requisite  for  the  science  which  we  teach.  Nature 
has  been  before  us.  We  must,  however,  premise  two  or  three  rules.  When 
a  flower  is  presented  in  its  natural  position,  the  sentiment  is  to  be  understood 
affirmatively ;  when  reversed,  negatively.  For  instance,  a  rosebud,  with  its 
leaves  and  thorns,  indicates  fear  with  hope  ;  but,  if  reversed,  it  must  be  con- 
strued as  saying,  "  you  may  neither  fear  nor  hope."  Again,  divest  the  same 
rosebud  of  its  thorns,  and  it  permits  the  most  sanguine  hope;  deprive  it  of  its 
petals,  and  retain  the  thorns,  and  the  worst  fears  are  to  be  apprehended. — 
The  expression  of  every  flower  may  be  thus  varied  by  varying  its  state  or  po- 
sition. The  Marygold  is  emblematical  of  pain;  place  it  on  the  head  and  it 
signifies  trouble  of  mind  ;  on  the  heart,  the  pangs  of  love;  on  the  oosom.  the 
disgusts  of  ennui.  The  pronoun  I  is  expressed  by  inclining  the  symbol  to  the 
right,  and  the  pronoun  thou,  by  inclining  it  to  the  left. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  our  significant  language.  We  call 
upon  Friendship  and  Love  to  unite  their  discoveries  to  ours  ;  for  it  is  in  the 
power  only  of  these  sweetest  sentiments  of  our  nature  to  bring  to  perfection 
what  they  have  so  beautifully  invented,  the  mystical,  yet  pleasing,  links  of  in- 
telligence, that  bind  the  soul  in  the  tender  and  quiet  harmony  of  the  one,  or  iti 
the  more  impassioned  felicity  of  the  other.— Pre/ace  to  the  Language  of  Flowers. 

THE  STRANGER  IN  AMERICA, 

Comprising"  Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Society,  and  National  Pe- 
culiarities of  the  United  States, 

BY 

FRANCIS  LIEBER. 

1  vol.  8vo.  (repubhshed  in  London. ) 
"The  author  of  these  volumes  is  probably  the  person  best  fitted  to  write  on 
America.    In  truth,  we  have  read  no  work  but  one  on  the  same  subject,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  interesting  matter."— Lowe/o/t  Morning  Herald. 


CATECHISM  OF  PHRENOLOGY. 
A  Catechism  of  Phrenologj^  illustrative  of  tiie  Principles  of  tiie 
Science,  by  a  Member  of  the  Pliienological  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
with  a  Plate,  from  the  6diL  Glasgow  Edition,  1  vol.  12mo. 


MISS    KEMBLE. 

A  JOURNAL  BY 
FRANCES  ANNE  BUTLER. 

2  vols.  12  mo. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Three  Years  in  the  Pacific,  including-  Notices  of  Brazil,  Chili,  Ro- 
lina,  and  Peru;  by  an  Officer  in  the  United  States'  Navy. — (Re- 
printed in  London.) 

"  This  publication,  in  two  volumes,  wliich  has  just  been  sent  forth  by  Bent- 
ley,  ia  one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  been  written  about  the  South  American 
States.  The  author  seems  to  have  l>een  a  man  of  education  and  strong  in- 
tellect, ol)servant  and  dispassionate.  His  statistical  matter  appears  to  have 
been  maturely  considered,  and  his  historical  inquiries,  also,  seem  careful  and 
judicious.  His  forte,  however,  is  in  description,  which  is  so  much  the  better, 
as  your  traveller  should  enable  us  to  see  through  his  eyes,  the  singular  ap- 
pearances of  strange  men  and  things  which  he  has  the  fortune  to  encounter. 
The  costume  and  manners  of  the  multifarious  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,  atTorded  this  tourist  abundant  opportunities  to  indulge  both 
his  power  and  his  taste.  Some  of  his  descriptions  are  e.xceedingly  lively  and 
pictorial ;  and  his  account  of  the  habits  of  the  southern  ladies,  both  in  society, 
or  in  their  masquerading  out-of-door  dress,  of  the  saya  and  manfo,  are  highly 
amusing." — London  Morning  Herald. 

IRVING'S  NEW  WORK. 
The  Crayon  Miscellany,  Part  1,  containing  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies, 
by  the  Author  of  the  Sketch  Book,  &c.  1  vol.  12mo. 
"  We  a»"e  at  a  loss  in  what  terms  to  express  the  delight  with  which  we  have 
devoured  the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Irvings  return  to  his  native  land;  the  infinite 
relish  with  which  we  have  gazed  upon  his  pictures  of  the  fresh,  distant  re- 
gion, over  whose  vast  plains,  and  among  whose  noble  streams  and  mighty 
forests  he  has  wandered  with  the  eye  of  a  painter,  and  the  soul  of  a  true  poet"; 
the  keen  interest  with  which  we  have  followed  him  in  his  adventures  among 
half-breeds,  prairie  wolves,  buffaloes,  black  bears,  wild  horses,  and  wilder  In- 
dians. In  hurrying  through  his  pages— for  you  cannot  pause  for  a  moment, 
even  to.enjoy  more  pe|feclly— you  feel  as  though  you  were  in  bodily  picsencc, 
transported  by  the  wand  of  some  magician  to  the  spot.  You  smile  at  the  in- 
domitable vapourings  of  the  magnanimous  Tonish,  as  if  they  were  ringing 
in  your  ears ;  the  red  man  stands  before  you  with  his  noble  form  and  motion- 
less features,  schooled  to  exhibit  no  trace  of  passion  or  of  feeling,  like  an  an- 
tique statue  of  imperishable  bronze;  you  partake  in  the  excitement  of  the 
scurrying  chase,  and  feel  your  appetite  sharpened  to  a  ravenous  pitch,  as  you 
dwell  upon  the  description  of  extemporaneous  feasts — the  savoury  bison  hump? 
— haunches  of  fat  venison — wild  turkeys,  without  number — bear's  paws,  and 
ketllesfiill  of  rich  h(mey,  just  plundered  from  the  recesses  of  a  mighty  bee-tree. 
Then  the  sudden  alarm  of  wolves,  wandering  hordes  of  predatory  Osages,  or  yet 
more  formidable  I'awnee-loups — the  casual  encounter  with  some  adventurous 
Squatter — the  halt  after  a  long  day's  march — the  bivouack,  under  the  shelter 
of  enormous  trees  that  have  never  before  screened  the  face  of  a  white  man 
from  the  sun — th(!  gossip  of  hunters  and  rangers,  full  of  moving  incidents,  by 
field  and  flood.  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  novel  charms  ot  the  Crayon 
Miscellany." — JVeio  York  Mirror. 

NEW  AMERICAN  NOVEL. 

The  Insurgents,  a  new  American  and  Historical  Novel,  2  vols.  1 2mo. 

•'This  story  is  founded  upon  the  insurrection  in  Massachusetts,  during  thj 
year  1786,  known  nmre  generally  as  '  Shay's  War,'  which  was  similar,  in  some 
of  its  features  at  least,  to  the  rising  of  the  '  Whiskey  Boys'  in  Pennsylvania. 

"The  Yankee  author  (for  that  he  is  a  Yankne,  no  one  can  doubi,  who  ob- 
Bcrves  with  what  vraisemhlance  he  uses  the  vernacular  idiom  of  ihat  people) 
baa  given  a  very  amusing  detail  of  the  facts  connected  with  that  struggle, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  entertaining."— 5'af.  Evening-  Post  " 

"The  characters  are  extremely  well  drawn— the  Yankee  talk  and  manner 
well  preserved— and  the  historical  narrative  faithfully  followed.  Itisevideni 
Ijr  the  work  of  a  full  and  well  disciplined  mind."— A".  Y.  American. 
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THE  MORALS  OF  FLOWERS,  with  coloured  engravings. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA,  by  Theodore  Irving,  in 
2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  a  small 
volume. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  CO- 
LUMBUS, 2  vols.  8vo. 

DACRE,  a  Novel,  2  vols.  12mo. 

A  second  Series  of  PENCIL  SKETCHES,  by  Miss  Leslie. 

CHANCES  AND  CHANGES,  a  DOMESTIC  STORY. 

THE  TWO  FRIENDS,  by  Lady  Blessington. 

WILL  WATCH,  by  the  Author  of  Cavendish,  Port  Ad- 
miral, &c. 

HORSE  SHOE  ROBINSON,  by  the  Author  of  Swallow 
Barn,  in  2  vols. 

Cooper's  New  Work,  THE  MONIKINS,  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  YOUTH'S  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASONS,  with  nu- 
merous wood  cuts. 

ANNE  GREY,  a  Novel,  2  vols. 

MOORE'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  vol.  1. 

SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

FINESSE,  a  Novel,  2  vols.  12mo. 

SKETCHES  OF  INDIAN  LIFE  AND  HABITS,  by  JOHN 

T.  Irving,  jun.,  2  vols.  12mo. 

THE  CRAYON  MISCELLANY,  Part  2,  containing— 
ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  by  Washing, 
ton  Irving. 


BIRD^S   NOVEL. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
A     SECOND     EDITION     OP 

CALAVAR,  OR  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  CONQUEST, 

A  ROMANCE  OF  MEXICO. 

2  vols.  12mo. 

"  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Calavar,  throughout,  is  a  romance  of  very  great  in- 
terest. It  will  interest  the  imaginative  from  its  spirited  and  stirring  scenes 
of  battle  and  blood  ;  it  will  please  the  poetic  (rom  the  splendour  and  beauty 
of  its  descriptions,  and  it  will  charm  every  lover  of  fiction  by  the  masterly 
and  graphic  scenes  which  it  will  continually  present  to  him." 

JV.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  The  work  may  fairly  rank  among  the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  and  we  do 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  yet 
emanated  from  the  American  press."— Baltimore  Federal  Gazette. 

"  In  our  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  American  novel  that  lias  been  writ- 
ten, except  those  enchanting  pictures  of  Cooper,  in  which  tlie  interest  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea,  and  the  adventures  of  the  daring 
mariner." 

"  The  style  elegant,  sufficiently  ornate,  yet  pure  and  classical." 

"The  period  which  has  been  judiciously  selected  by  this  writer,  is  one  of 
the  highest  interest — a  period  so  crowded  with  important  events,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  its  vivid  scenes  without  intense  curiosity  and 
wonder." — Hall's  IVestem  Monthlij  Magazine. 

"  The  unities  are  perfectly  preserved  throughout ;  poetic  probability  is  never 
transgressed:  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  the  quaint  language  of  three  centu- 
ries ago  is  sustained  with  unwavering  consistency,  and  with  a  force  and 
elegance  of  composition,  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.  It  is,  without  question, 
the  best  American  novel  that  has  yet  appeared." — JV.  Y.  Avierican. 

"  The  author  has  evidently  studied  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  period  dili- 
gently ;  and  he  has  imbodied  them  in  a  tale  of  fiction  with  such  success,  as  to 
produce  an  historical  novel  of  a  high  order  of  excellence.  It  is  a  happy  accom- 
plishment of  a  fine  conception."— .Ba/f.  American. 

"The  language  unites  power,  dignity,  and  beauty,  in  no  ordinary  degree; 
and  the  delineation  of  characters,  events,  and  passions,  displays  tlie  hand  of 
a  master."—  U.  S.  Gazette. 

"  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard  liave  at  length  issued  Dr.  Bird's  CALA- 
VAR, a  Romance  of  Mexico,  in  two  neat  duodecimos.  When  this  work  was 
first  mentioned  in  the  Gazette,  we  had  read  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  re- 
ceived favourable  impressions  of  its  claims  on  public  favour:  since  that  time 
we  have  finished  it,  and  can  safely  add  that  our  opinion  of  it,  as  a  whole,  is 
still  higher.  No  American  novel  presents  a  heroine  so  interesting  and  so 
happily  used  as  the  IMla  of  Dr.  Bird.  It  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the 
real  History  of  the  Conquest,  to  be  sensible  of  the  truth  and  skill  of  the  no- 
velist. He  has  opened  a  new  mine  of  gold  for  the  department  of  historical 
romance,  in  the  working  of  which  he  is  likely  to  improve." 

J^ational  Gazette. 
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THE    FALL    OF    MEXICO. 


A  ROMANCE. 


BY  THE  AUT^ipR  OF  "CALAVAR^^         i 

—  Un  esforcado  soldado,  que  se  dezia  Lerma—^Q  fue  entre  los  Indies 
como  abiinido  de  temor  del  mismo  Cortes,  a  qiiien  avia  ayudado  a  sar 
var  la  vida,  por  ciertas  cosas  de  enojo  que  Cortes  contra  el  tuvo,  que 
aqui  no  declaro  por  su  honor:  nunca  mas  supimos  del  vivo,  ni  muerto, 
mala  suspecha  tuvimos. 

Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo — Hist.  Verd.  de  la  Conquista. 

No  hay  mal  que  por  hien  no  venga, 
Dicen  adagios  vulgares. 

Calderon — La  Varna  Ducnde. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 
VOIi.  11. 


PHILADELPHIA: 

CAREY,   LEA   &.   BLANCHARD. 

1835. 


3EUtf  VCtf,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year 
1835,  by  CAREy,  Lea  &  Blanciiard,  in  the  Clerk's  office 
of  the  District  Court  fcjr  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
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THE    INFIDEL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Before  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  many 
a  feathered  band  of  allies  from  distant  tribes  was 
pouring  into  Tezcuco ;  for  this  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Captain-General  had  appointed  to  review 
his  whole  force,  assign  the  several  divisions  to  the 
command  of  his  favourite  officers,  and  expound  the 
system  of  warfare,  by  which  he  expected  to  reduce 
the  doomed  Tenochtitlan.  The  multitudes  that 
were  collected  by  midday  would  be  beyond  our 
belief,  did  we  not  know  that  the  royal  valley,  and 
every  neighbouring  nook  of  Anahuac  capable  of 
cultivation,  were  covered  by  a  population  almost 
as  dense  as  that  which  makes  an  ant-heap  of  the 
*  Celestial  Empire,'  at  this  day. 

While  they  were  thus  congregating  together, 
marshalled  under  their  native  chiefs,  cmulously  ex- 
pressing their  attachment  to  the  Spaniard,  and  their 
enthusiasm  in  his  cause,  by  the  horrible  clamour  of 
drums  and  conches,  Cortes  was  receiving,  in  the 
great  Hall  of  Audience,  the  compliments  and  reve- 
rence of  those  cavaliers,  distinguished  soldiers,  and 
valiant  infidel  princes,  whom  he  had  invited  to  the 
feast,  with  which  he  marked  the  close  of  his  mighty 
preparations  and  the  beginning  of  his  not  less  ar- 
duous campaign. 

VOL.  II.  2 
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A  talile  crossed  the  room  immediately  in  front  of 
the  platform,  on  wliich  the  noblest  and  most  ho- 
noured guests  had  already  taken  their  stations. 
Two  others,  running  from  pillar  to  pillar,  extended 
'the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  leaving  in  the 
intermediate  space,  as  w^ell  as  betwixt  them  and  the 
walls,  sufficient  room  for  the  passage  of  revellers 
and  attendants,  of  which  latter  there  were  many- 
present,  bustling  to  and  fro,  in  the  persons  of  In- 
dian boys  and  girls,  all  branded  with  the  scarry 
badge  of  servitude.  The  walls,  pillars,  and  ceiling, 
w^ere  ornamented  with  green  branches  of  trees  and 
viny  festoons,  among  which  breathed  and  glittered 
a  nmltitude  of  the  gayest  and  most  odoriferous 
flowers  ;  and  besides  tliese,  there  were  deposited 
and  suspended,  in  many  places,  Indian  banners  and 
standards,  as  well  as  spears,  bucklers,  and  battle- 
axes,  the  trophies  of  many  a  field  of  victory.  The 
tables  were  covered  with  brilliant  cotton-cloths,  and 
loaded  not  only  with  all  the  dainties  of  Mexico,  but 
with  some  of  the  luxuries  of  Europe,  among  which 
w^ere  conspicuous  divers  flagons  of  wine,  on  which 
many  a  veteran  gazed  with  looks  of  anxious  and 
affectionate  expectation. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  scene,  animated  as  it  was 
by  a  densely  moving  throng  of  guests  in  their  most 
gallant  attire,  was  greatly  heightened  by  a  circum- 
stance, for  which  but  few  were  able  to  account.  Al- 
though full  noon-day,  the  light  of  heaven  was  care- 
fully excluded,  and  the  apartment  illuminated  only 
by  torches  and  lamps.  This,  though  it  gave  pic- 
turesqueness  to  every  object  in  view,  was,  to  say 
the  least,  remarkable ;  and  those  who  were  most 
interested  to  watch  the  workings  of  the  command- 
er's mind,  beheld  in  it  a  subject  for  many  disturb- 
ing reflections.  But,  to  such  persons,  there  was 
another  phenomenon  still  more  unsatisfactory,  in 
the  spectacle  of  a  line  of  veteran  soldiers,  original 
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followers  of  Cortes,  extending  round  the  whole 
apartment,  who  stood  against  the  walls,  each  with 
a  spear  in  his  hand  and  a  machete, — a  heavy, 
straight  sword, — on  his  thigh,  surveying  the  revel- 
lers more  with  the  air  of  sentinels  than  companions 
in  festivity. 

While  the  inferior  guests  stood  or  lounged  about, 
speculating  on  these  curious  particulars,  and  ex- 
pecting the  signal  to  begin  the  feast,  which  seemed 
to  be  delayed  by  the  absence  of  some  important 
guest,  Cortes  occupied  himself  conversing  with  Al- 
varado,  De  Olid,  Guzman,  De  Ircio,  and  other  hidal- 
gos, who  stood  with  him  on  the  platform,  occasion- 
ally extending  his  notice  to  the  young  king  of 
Tezcuco,  his  brother  Suchel,  the  Tlascalan  chief 
Chichimecatl,  and  other  noble  barbarians,  who  made 
part  of  the  distinguished  group.  Many  curious, 
and  not  a  few  anxious,  eyes  were  turned  upon  them 
from  different  parts  of  the  hall ;  and  it  wa.s  soon 
observed,  and  remarked  with  whispers,  that  Sando- 
val, the  valiant  and  beloved,  and  Xicotencal,  the 
gloomy,  were  absent  from  the  party. 

By  and  by,  however,  conjectures  were  put  to 
rest  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  cavalier  in 
question,  who  entered  with  his  garments  in  some 
disorder,  his  countenance  heated  and  troubled,  and 
his  whole  appearance  that  of  a  man  just  released 
from  some  exciting  and  laborious  duty. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  perceived  him  approaching,  he 
commanded  room  to  be  made  for  him  on  the  plat- 
form, welcomed  him  with  a  smiling  face  and  a  cor- 
dial grasp  of  hand,  and  then  signed  to  the  guests  to 
take  their  places  at  the  tables. 

In  the  bustle  of  festivity  that  followed  the  com- 
mand, the  revellers  forgot  to  wonder  at  the  torch- 
light around  them  and  the  presence  of  the  armed 
guards.  If  a  few  still  bent  their  eyes  uneasily  on 
the  commander-in-chief,  striving  to  catch  the  low 
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accents  with  which  ho  conversed  with  his  hiime- 
diate  fiiends,  and  i)articii]arly  with  Sandoval,  their 
efforts  were  unnoticed  by  the  others  ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  the  hum  of  whispers  waxed  into  mur- 
murs of  joyous  hilarity,  so  that  the  conversation 
on  the  platform  could  only  be  iruessed  at  by  the 
expressive  visages  and  gestures  of  the  cavaliers. 

By  and  by,  the  feast  became  still  more  unre- 
strained and  noisy.  Wine  was  poured  and  drunk, 
jests  were  uttered,  songs  almost  sung,  and  care 
banished  from  all  but  a  few,  who  still  turned  their 
looks  to  the  platform,  exchanged  glances  occasion- 
ally with  each  other,  and  at  every  bustle  attending 
the  entrance  of  any  one  at  the  great  door,  cast  their 
eyes  in  that  direction  with  much  meaning  anxiety. 

Still,  however,  the  feast  went  on,  and  enjoyment 
was  becoming  revelry,  when  the  voice  of  Cortes 
was  suddenly  heard.  The  murmurs  of  all  were 
instantly  hushed,  and  all  turning  their  eyes  to  the 
platform,  they  beheld  the  Captain-General  standing 
erect,  and  eyeing  them  with  extreme  gravity  of 
countenance,  holding,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  hand, 
a  golden  bowl  of  wine. 

"My  brothers  and  fellow-soldiers,"  he  said,  as 
soon  as  all  were  composed,  "  it  becomes  us,  as 
true  and  loyal  Castilians,  to  remember  our  duty 
to  the  king  our  master,  whom  God  preserve  for  a 
thousand  years  !  We  are  here  afar  from  his  sight, 
but  not  beyond  the  reach  of  his  authority,  nor  the 
constraint  of  our  true  allegiance.  Let  it  not  be 
thought  that  the  cavaliers  of  Madrid  will  drink  his 
health  with  more  zeal  and  humility  at  the  palace- 
door,  than  we,  his  true  subjects,  in  the  deserts  of 
Mexico.  A  bowl,  then,  to  his  majesty  our  master, 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  Austria,  and  this  New 
World!" 

As  he  spoke,  he  knelt  upon  one  knee,  and  all 
present,  even  the  barbaric  king  at  his  side,  doing 
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the  same  thing,  allegiance  was  pledged  in  the  cup, 
— which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  to  make  it 
agreeable. 

From  this  exhibition  of  humility,  all  rose  up, 
shouting  lusty  vivas. 

"  It  gratifies  me,"  said  Cortes,  when  this  custo- 
mary ebullition  of  loyalty  was  over,  "  to  perceive 
that  I  have  about  me  men  so  truly  faithful  to 
my  very  noble  and  loj^al  master.  For  in  this,  I 
perceive  I  shall  be  no  more  afflicted  with  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  exerting  those  powers  with  which 
his  majesty  has  so  bountifully  endowed  me,  even 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  taking  of  life." 

A  sudden  damper  fell  upon  the  spirits  of  many 
present,  and  all  who  were  not  apprized  of  the  secret 
of  Villafana's  fate,  looked  upon  Cortes  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  Know,  my  truly  faithful  and  loyal  friends,"  he 
went  on,  speaking  with  an  appearance  of  solemn 
indignation,  "  that  we  have  had  among  us  a 
TRAITOR, — a  Christian  man  and  a  Spaniard,  yet 
a  traitor  to  the  king  our  master !  Yet,  in  the  band 
of  the  holy  apostles,  there  was  one  Judas  ;  and  it 
does  not  become  us  to  believe  that  we,  sinful  crea- 
tures as  we  are,  and  much  more  numerous,  should 
be  without  our  Iscarlot,  who  would  have  sold  our 
lives  for  silver,  and  sunk  into  perdition  the  interest 
of  his  majesty  in  this  opulent  kingdom.  It  re- 
joices me  to  know  that  we  have  had  but  one.  The 
pain  with  which  I  have  been  filled  to  discover  there 
were  other  knaves  for  his  accomplices,  is  assuaged 
by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  not  Castilians, 
but  infidel  Indians ;  to  whom  perfidy  is  so  natural, 
that  it  is  wholly  superfluous  to  lament  its  occur- 
rence. Know  therefore,  my  friends,  and  grieve  not 
to  know  it,  for  the  evil  is  past,  that  Xicotencal, 
Genei'al-in-chief  of  the  Tlascalan  forces,  besides 
secretly  treating  with  our  foes,  his  own  enemies, 
2* 
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the  men  of  Tenochtitlan,  did,  last  night,  traitorously 
abandon  our  standard,  and  set  out,  to  throw  him- 
self, as  I  doubt  not,  into  the  arms  of  the  Mexicans." 
"  A  villain  !  a  very  vile  traitor  !  death  to  the  dog 
of  an  unbeliever !"  were  the  expressions  with 
which  the  revellers  protested  their  indignation. 

"  Think  not,"  said  the  Captain-General,  in  con- 
tinuation, "  that  the  villain  who  doth  seriously  pur- 
sue a  scheme  of  disloyalty,  shall  escape  a  just  re- 
tribution. The  toils  and  sufferings  which  we  have 
endured  in  this  land,  in  his  majesty's  service,  are 
such  that  I  can  readily  excuse  the  murmurs  with 
which  some  have  occasionally  indulged  a  peevish 
discontent.  I  will  never  account  it  much  against  a 
brave  soldier  that  he  has  sometimes  grumbled  a 
little  ;  but  he  who  meditates,  or  practises,  a  treason, 
shall  die.  I  have  said,  that  among  us  all  there  was 
but  one  villain.  Perhaps  there  were  two ;  but  of 
that  we  will  inquire  hereafter.  He  of  whom  I 
speak,  was  one  to  whom  I  had  forgiven  much  sem- 
blance of  discontent,  and  whom  I  had  raised  into 
no  little  favour.  Yet  did  he  conceive  a  foul  con- 
spiracy, having  for  its  object  no  less  a  thing  than 
the  destruction  of  this  enterprise  against  a  rich 
pagan  kingdom,  and  the  murder  of  all  those  who 
would  not  become  the  enemies  of  Spain.  The  man 
of  whom  I  speak  you  know.     It  was — " 

"Villafana!"  muttered  many,  with  eager,  yet 
fearful  voices  ;  while  those  who  had  hitherto  betray- 
ed anxiety  at  the  ominous  lights  and  guards,  turned 
pale  in  secret. 

"It  was  indeed  the  Alguazil,  Villafana,"  said 
Cortes,  sternly ;  "  and  you  shall  know  his  villany. 
First,  the  Mexican  ambassadors,  last  night  committed 
to  his  charge,  he  permitted  to  escape,  that  they 
might  be  no  hinderance  to  the  ambushed  infidels, 
then  lying  on  the  lake,  ready  to  burn  my  brigan- 
tines.     Secondly,  being  the  captain  of  the  prison. 
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he  permitted  the  same  to  be  approached  and  sacked 
by  other  infidels,  whereby  a  prisoner,  convicted  of 
a  heavy  crime  and  condemned  to  die,  was  snatched 
out  of  our  hands,  and  given  into  those  of  the  ene- 
my, v/hom  he  will  doubtless  aid  and  abet  in  all  the 
sanguinary  resistance  which  they  are  inclined  to 
make.  Thirdly,  by  his  persuasions,  Xicotencal 
was  induced  to  throw  off  his  allegiance,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  fleet  and  the  prison  were  beset, 
and  desert  from  the  post.  And  fourthly,  the  con- 
summation of  the  whole  villany  was  to  be  effected 
at  this  very  hour,  and  on  this  very  floor,  in  the  blood 
of  myself,  my  officers,  and  as  I  may  say  of  your- 
selves also  ;  since  none  were  to  be  spared  who 
were  not  his  sworn  colleagues ;  and,  certainly, 
there  are  none  here  so  base  and  criminal  1" 

The  answer  to  this  address  mingled  a  thousand 
protestations  of  loyalty  with  as  many  fierce  calls 
for  punishment  on  the  traitor.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tumult,  Cortes  gave  a  sign  to  two  Indian  slaves, 
who  stood  behind  the  platform  ;  and  the  heavy 
curtain  being  rapidly  pulled  aside,  the  lustre  of  the 
noontide  sun  streamed  through  the  pellucid  wall, 
until  lamp  and  torch  seemed  to  smoulder  into 
darkness,  under  the  diviner  ray  ;  and  the  revellers 
looking  up,  beheld  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  Villa- 
fana's  body,  hanging  motionless  and  stiff  in  the 
midst  of  the  light. 

At  this  unexpected  sight,  the  guests,  inflamed  as 
they  were  with  wine,  anger,  and  enthusiasm,  were 
struck  with  horror ;  and  if  traitors  were  among 
them,  as  none  but  Cortes  and  themselves  could 
say,  it  was  not  possible  to  detect  them  by  their 
countenances,  all  being  equally  pale  and  affrighted. 

"  Thus  perish  all  who  plot  treason  against  the 
king  and  the  king's  officers  !"  cried  the  Captain- 
General,  with  a  loud  voice.  "  The  rebel  Xicoten- 
cal swings  upon  an  oak-tree,  on  the  wayside  as 
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you  go  to  Chalco ;  the  mutineer  Lerma  hath  fled 
to  the  pagans,  to  become  a  renegade  and  perhaps 
apostate  ;  and  Villafana,  the  traitor,  hangs  as  you 
see,  upon  the  window  of  our  banqueting-room,  to 
teach  all  who  may  h.ave  meditated  a  like  villany, 
the  fate  that  shall  most  certainly  await  them. — 
Hide  the  carrion  !"  he  exclaimed  to  the  slaves,  and 
in  an  instant  the  frightful  spectacle  was  excluded, 
along  with  the  cheerful  light  of  day.  The  return 
to  that  of  the  torches  was  like  a  lapse  into  dark- 
ness, and  for  a  few  moments,  it  was  scarce  possi- 
ble for  the  guests  to  distinguish  the  features  of  those 
nearest  to  them.  In  the  gloom,  however,  the  voice 
of  the  Captain-General  was  heard,  concluding  his 
oration : 

"  Let  no  one  of  this  true  and  loyal  company  be 
in  fear,"  he  said,  with  his  accustomed  craft.  "  The 
paper,  on  which  the  villain  had  recorded  the  names 
of  such  madmen  as  would  have  joined  him  in  his 
crime,  he  was  artful  enough  to  destroy.  But  let 
the  disaffected  tremble.  There  has  been  one  dog 
among  us,  and  there  may  others  prove  so,  here- 
after. But  I  am  now  awake  ;  and  the  treason  that 
may  be  planted,  shall  be  discovered,  and  nipped  be- 
fore it  come  to  the  budding. — God  save  his  majesty  ! 
Another  bowl  to  his  greatness  !  And  let  all  fall  to 
feasting  again ;  for,  by  and  by,  the  signal  gun  will 
be  fired  for  the  review,  and  this  is  the  last  feast  ye 
must  think  of  sharing  together,  till  ye  can  spread  it 
again  in  the  halls  of  Montezuma." 

Whatever  relief  might  have  been  carried  by  these 
words  to  the  bosoms  of  the  guilty,  the  spectacle  of 
their  murdered  associate  had  sunk  too  deeply  in 
their  spirits,  to  allow  any  festive  exertions.  The 
innocent  were  equally  shocked,  and  gloom  and  un- 
easiness oppressed  the  hearts  of  all. 

It  was  felt  therefore  as  a  relief,  when  the  signal 
for  breaking  up  the  feast  was  given  by  the  sound  of 
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a  gun  from  the  temple-top ;  and  all  rushed  out,  to 
forget  in  the  bustle  of  parade,  the  sickenmg  event 
which  had  marred  their  enjoyment. 

On  this  day,  the  whole  army  of  Cortes,  of  which 
the  thousand  Christians  made  scarcely  the  three- 
hundredth  part,  was  marched  out  upon  the  mea- 
dows of  Tezcuco,  and  there,  with  ceremonies  of 
great  state  and  ostentation,  was  reviewed,  divided, 
and  each  division  appointed  to  its  respective 
duties. 

The  first  division  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  Sandoval,  and  was  ordered  to  march  southward 
to  the  city  of  Iztapalapan,  which  commanded  the 
principal  causeway,  or  approach  to  Mexico.  The 
second  was  given  to  the  ferocious  De  Olid,  whose 
destination  was  to  Cojohuacan,  a  city  southwest  of 
Mexico,  the  dike  from  which  led  to  that  betwixt  the 
metropolis  and  Iztapalapan.  The  third  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Capitan  del  Salto,  or  Alvarado,  who 
was  to  take  possession  of  Tacuba,  which  com- 
manded the  shortest  of  the  causeways.  The  two 
last  divisions  were  ordered  to  proceed  in  company, 
around  the  northern  borders  of  the  lake,  destroying 
the  towns  on  the  route,  and  separating  at  Tacuba. 

The  fleet  Cortes  reserved  in  his  own  hands,  in- 
tending, besides  commanding  the  whole  lake,  so 
to  act  with  it,  as  to  give  assistance  to  each  division, 
as  it  might  be  needed.  The  royal  city  of  Tezcuco 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  government  of  the  young 
king  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  cavalier  Don  Francisco  de 
Guzman  remaining,  though  somewhat  reluctantly, 
to  guide  and  control  his  actions,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  adding  to  his  state  and  security. 

These  preliminaries  arranged,  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  festivities.  The  great 
work  of  conquest  was  to  begin  on  the  morrow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


The  extraordinary  and  excitine:  events  which 
took  place  in  the  prison,  that  night  which  Juan 
Lerma  esteemed  the  last  he  should  spend  upon 
earth,  had  reduced  to  exhaustion  a  body  already 
enfeebled  by  inaction,  and  a  mind  almost  consumed 
by  care.  Hence,  when,  having  struggled  for  a 
time  with  the  restlessness  and  delirium  which,  in 
such  cases,  usher  in  sleep  with  a  thousand  phan- 
tasms— apparitions  both  of  sight  and  sound, — he  at 
last  fell  asleep,  his  slumbers  were  profound  and 
dreamless.  The  loud  alarums,  which  drove  the 
executioners  of  Villafana  from  the  Hall  of  Audience, 
made  no  impression  on  his  ear;  and  even  the  yells, 
that  accompanied  the  attack  on  his  dreary  abode, 
were  equally  unheard.  The  guards  were  routed, 
the  doors  were  forced,  and  he  was  lifted  to  his  feet 
by  unknown  hands,  almost  before  he  had  opened 
his  eyes ;  and  even  voices,  that,  at  another  time, 
would  have  attracted  his  attention,  and  words  that 
would  have  inspired  him  with  the  joy  of  deliverance, 
were  all  lost  upon  him.  Nay,  such  was  the  stupor 
which  oppressed  his  mind,  that  he  was  dragged 
from  the  dungeon,  and  hurried  rapidly  along 
through  a  host  of  infidels  to  the  water-side,  before 
he  was  convinced  that  all  was  not  really  a  dream. 
Then,  indeed,  the  bustle,  the  din  of  shrieks  and 
Indian  drums,  mingled  with  the  sounds  of  trumpets 
and  fire-arms,  the  howl  of  winds  and  the  plash  of 
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waves,  though  they  recalled  him  to  his  wits,  yet 
left  him  confounded,  and,  for  a  while,  incapable  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  his  situation.  In 
this  condition,  he  was  deposited  in  a  canoe  of  some 
magnitude,  which  instantly  putting  off  from  the 
shore,  under  the  impulse  of  thirty  paddles,  he  soon 
found  himself  darting  over  the  lake  at  a  speed 
which  promised  soon  to  remove  from  his  eyes,  and 
perhaps  for  ever,  the  scene  of  his  late  humiliation 
and  suffering. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  was  almost  palpable, 
and,  save  the  few  torches  that  could  be  seen  *hur- 
rying  through  the  alarmed  city,  no  other  light  illu- 
minated the  scene,  until  the  moment  when  the  four 
brigantines,  fired  by  the  assailants,  burst  up  in  a 
ruddy  blaze.  At  this  sight,  a  shout  of  triumph  burst 
from  his  capturers,  and  altering  the  course  of  the 
canoe,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  about  to  rush  into 
the  thick  of  the  conflict. 

As  they  approached  the  burning  ships,  Juan  was 
able  in  the  increasing  glare,  to  examine  the  figures 
of  his  companions,  and  beheld  the  dark  visages  and 
half-naked  bodies  of  thirty  or  more  barbarians, 
each,  besides  his  paddle,  having  a  weighty  battle- 
axe  dangling  from  his  wrist,  and  a  broad  buckler 
of  some  unknown  material  hung  over  his  back. 
Two  men  sat  by  him,  one  on  each  side,  and  he 
soon  discovered  that  these,  whom  he  had  thought 
mere  guards  for  his  safe-keeping,  were  no  other 
than  the  Ottomi  Techeechee  and  the  young  prince 
of  Mexico,  the  latter  now  freed  from  his  disguise. 

"  Guatimozin,"  said  he,  no  longer  doubting  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  snatched  from  the 
prison,  and  resolved  at  once  to  express  his  disap- 
probation, "  dost  thou  think  to  make  me  a  renegade 
to  my  countrymen  ?  I  swear  to  thee- — " 

"  Peace,  and  fear  not,"  replied  the  royal  chief 
"  Thou  shalt  have  very  sweet  vengeance." 
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"  I  ask  it  not,  I  seek  it  not ;  and  surely  I  will  not 
accept  it,  when  it  makes  me  the  traitor  I  have  been 
so  falsely  called.     Am  I  thy  prisoner  !" 

"  My  friend,"  replied  Guatimozin,  quickly,  start- 
ing up,  seizing  a  paddle  from  the  hands  of  the 
nearest  rower,  and  himself  urging  the  canoe  to- 
wards the  nearest  vessel,  which  was,  by  this  time, 
so  close  at  hand,  that  Juan  could  clearly  perceive 
the  figures,  and  almost  the  faces,  of  the  Spaniards 
on  board,  contending,  and,  as  it  seemed,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully, both  with  the  flames  and  the  assailants. 
A  great  herd  of  Mexicans  was  seen  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  the  Christians ;  but  it  was  manifest, 
from  the  cheery  cries,  with  which  the  latter  respond- 
ed to  the  yells  of  the  former,  and  from  the  frequent 
plunges  in  the  water,  as  of  men  leaping  or  cast 
overboard,  that,  in  this  brigantine  at  least,  the  bat- 
tle w^ent  not  with  the  pagans.  This  Guatimozin  re- 
marked as  clearly  as  Juan,  and  as  he  struck  the  wa- 
ter more  impetuously  with  his  paddle,  he  shouted 
aloud, "  Be  strong,  men  of  Mexico,  be  strong!" 

All  this  passed  in  the  space  of  an  instant.  A 
loud  cry,  the  rush  of  other  canoes  against  the  ship, 
and  the  frantic  exertions  of  the  combatants  already 
on  board  to  maintain  their  places,  made  it  apparent 
that  the  voice  of  the  prince  was  not  unknown  or 
unregarded.  Still,  the  Spaniards  fought  well  and 
fiercely,  and  their  cries  of  "  God  and  St.  James  ! 
Honour  and  Spain  !"  kindled  its  natural  enthusiasm 
in  the  breast  of  the  young  islander.  Forgetting  his 
late  wrongs  and  oppressions,  and  the  mournful 
truth,  that,  at  this  moment,  the  Christians  were 
more  his  enemies  than  the  Mexicans,  he  determined, 
if  possible,  to  make  his  escape.  Watching  his  op- 
portunity, and  perceiving  that  many  ropes,  sunder- 
ed by  the  flames,  were  hanging  over  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  the  water,  he  chose  a  moment,  when  the 
canoe  was  within  but  tenor  twelve  fathoms  of  her, 
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and  but  few  of  those  savages  who  had  leaped  over- 
board were  swmiming  near,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
shouting  aloud,  "  Help  for  an  escaping  captive  !  and 
good  courage  to  all !"  he  plunged  boldly  into  the  lake. 

To  one,  who,  like  Juan,  had  rolled  in  his  child- 
hood among  the  breakers  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba,  and  to  whom  it  was  as  easy  a  diversion  to 
dive  for  conches  in  such  depths  as  would  have  tried 
the  wind  of  a  pearl-diver,  as  to  gather  limpets  and 
periwinkles  from  the  beach,  it  was  no  great  exploit 
to  leap  among  the  puny  billows  of  Tezcuco,  and 
swim  to  an  anchored  vessel,  even  when  the  path 
was  obstructed  by  enemies,  themselves  not  unfa- 
miliar with  the  water.  His  escape  was  so  sudden 
and  unexpected,  and  the  prince,  Techeechee,  and 
the  rowers,  were  so  occupied  with  the  scene  of 
combat  into  which  they  were  hurrying,  that  it  is 
possible  it  would  not  have  been  noticed,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  exclamation.  Then,  perceiving  him  in 
the  water,  all  were  seized  with  confusion  and  fury, 
some  striking  at  him  with  their  paddles,  some  leap- 
ing over  in  pursuit,  and  all  so  confounded  and  di- 
vided in  action,  that  the  canoe  was  on  the  very 
point  of  being  overset.  In  this  period  of  confusion, 
they  soon  lost  sight  of  him ;  for  it  was  not  possible 
to  distinguish  him  among  the  mass  of  infidels  that 
were  swimming  about  in  all  directions. 

The  cry  of  Juan  was  perhaps  not  heard  by  his 
fellow-Christians  in  the  brigantine ;  but  there  was 
one  friend  aboard,  and  that  a  brute  one,  whose  ears 
were  far  quicker  to  detect  his  call,  and  whose  heart 
was  much  prompter  to  obey.  This  was  the  dog 
Befo,  who,  having  been  taken  from  the  prison  on 
the  day  of  the  trial,  and  afterwards  been  refused 
admission,  he  so  annoyed  the  guards  by  his  whining 
and  howling,  and  indeed  all  in  the  palace,  likewise, 
that  they  were  glad  to  send  him  aboard  a  vessel,  to 
have  him  out  of  the  way,  until  after  the  time  of  ex- 
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ecution,  when,  It  was  apprehended,  from  his  re- 
markable affection  for  tlie  prisoner,  he  might  give 
additional  trouble.  His  services  were  turned  to 
good  account  by  the  sailors,  during  the  attack  ;  for, 
being  instantly  loosed,  he  sprang  upon  barbarian 
after  bar])arian,  tumbling  them  into  the  water,  or 
among  the  Spaniards,  who  despatched  them.  His 
appearance,  fiercer  than  that  of  the  largest  beasts 
of  prey  in  Mexico,  and  his  savage  bark,  not  less 
frightful  than  the  yell  of  the  jaguar  or  the  puma, 
were  perhaps  still  more  effectual  than  his  fangs ; 
for  at  the  sight  and  sound,  the  Mexicans,  climbing 
over  the  bulwarks,  recoiled,  and  with  screams  of 
dismay,  jumped  into  the  water,  and  swam  again 
to  the  nearest  canoes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  Befo  heard  the  cry  of 
his  master,  and  loosing  a  barbarian  whom  he  had 
caught  by  the  throat,  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  thrust  his  paws  and  nose  over  the  gunwale, 
and  looked  eagerly  into  the  lake,  whining  all  the 
time,  and  barking,  as  if  to  attract  Juan's  notice. 
He  then  ran  to  the  after-deck,  where  were  several 
sailors  busily  engaged  in  knotting  a  rope  that  seem- 
ed to  pass  to  the  shore,  or  to  another  brigantine 
nearer  to  the  lake-side  ;  and  flinging  himself  over  the 
railing  here  as  before,  he  looked  out  and  whined 
loudly  again.  As  he  peered  thus  into  the  darkness, 
a  faint  groan,  as  of  one  strangling  in  the  water, 
came  to  his  ears  ;  and  the  next  moment,  he  sprang, 
with  a  wild  howl,  into  the  flood. 

That  groan  came  from  Juan  Lerma,  who,  that 
instant,  was  struck  a  violent  blow,  he  knew  not  by 
whom  or  with  what,  which,  for  a  time,  deprived 
him  of  all  sensation,  and  left  him  drowning  in  the 
lake. 
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When  Juan  recovered  his  senses,  he  found  him- 
self lying  in  the  bottom  of  a  httle  canoe,  urged  by  a 
single  boatman,  and  already  far  from  the  conflict. 
The  blow,  inflicted  by  some  blunt  weapon,  perhaps  a 
club  or  paddle,  had  stunned  him,  yet  had  not  wound- 
ed ;  and  he  became  soon  aware  that  he  was  not 
seriously  injured.  As  he  raised  himself  a  little  on 
his  arm,  his  companion,  pausing  an  instant  from  his 
toil,  exclaimed,  in  the  well  remembered  tones  of  the 
Ottomi, 

"  Izquauhtzin  knows  his  friend  :  there  are  none 
to  do  him  harm." 

"  Techeechee  !"  cried  the  youth  :  "  What  is  this  1 
where  are  we  going  1  Have  they  killed  Guatimozin, 
the  king  ]  If  thou  art  the  friend  thou  hast  so  often 
proved,  row  me  to  the  shore.  Methinks  we  are  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake  !" 

"  Guatimozin  is  the  Great  Eagle's  friend,"  said 
Techeechee,  again  plying  his  paddle ;  "  he  says  the 
Great  Eagle  is  his  brother  ;  and  because  of  his  fear 
of  the  armed  people,  he  says,  '  Let  the  Great  Eagle 
sail  alone  with  Techeechee,  the  old  man,  wiio  has 
no  weapons,  and  loves  the  Great  Eagle  very 
much.' " 

"  I  am  then  again  a  prisoner  1"  said  Juan,  sadly. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  better, — certainly  I  cannot  control 
my  destiny,  and  very  surely  I  perceive  that  Guati- 
mozin is  friendly  to  me.  But  how  is  this,  Te- 
cheechee? I  sprang  from  the  prince's  boat, — I  was 
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knocked  on  the  liead — How  comes  it  that  I  am  in 
this  canoe?" 

"  The  king  picked  his  brotlier  from  the  water," 
replied  the  Indian ;  "  saying,  '  Why  shoukl  my 
brother  drown,  when  he  has  escaped  Malintzin,  him 
who  eats  blood  ]'  '  Therefore,'  said  the  king,  '  take 
him  to  my  house,  for  did  he  not  carry  me  to  his  ] 
Put  upon  him  the  robe  of  a  king's  son,  with  the  red 
crown  of  a  Teuctli,  as  one  who  is  great  among  the 
nobles  and  fighting  men  ;  and  the  people  shall  call 
him  the  king's  brother.'  " 

To  this  reveal ment  of  a  fortune  so  magnificent, 
Juan  answered  only  by  a  deep  sigh,  muttering 
within  the  recesses  of  his  breast,  '  The  noble's 
gown  or  the  victim's  shirt, — but  I  will  live  and  die 
both  a  Christian  and  Spaniard.' 

Then,  contenting  himself  with  this  resolve,  for  he 
no  longer  perceived  any  hope  of  escape,  unless  by 
killing  the  old  man,  and  perhaps  began  to  be  aware 
how  useless  would  be  freedom,  he  cast  his  eyes 
about  him,  and  endeavoured  to  learn  his  situation. 
The  sounds  of  battle  came  but  faintly  to  his  ears, 
and  the  burning  ships,  which  were  still  visible, 
seemed  to  be  left  far  behind.  Yet  in  the  estimate 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  make  of  his  distance  from 
the  fleet,  there  was  no  little  deception ;  for  the 
flames  were  expiring,  and  the  wind,  blowing  from 
the  west,  conspired  with  the  plashing  of  the  water 
to  deaden  the  sounds  of  combat.  In  every  other 
quarter,  all  was  silence  and  gloom.  An  impenetra- 
ble darkness  lay  upon  the  lake.  The  sky  was  con- 
cealed by  a  dense  canopy  of  clouds,  and  he  began 
to  w^onder  at  the  precision  and  understanding  with 
which  Techeechee  impelled  the  canoe  towards  a 
point  indicated  by  no  beacon  on  earth  or  in  heaven, 
until  he  perceived,  immediately  over  the  prow,  what 
seemed  a  little  star,  as  red  as  blood,  glimmering  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  horizon.     But  this,  he  became 
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soon  convinced,  was  no  heavenly  luminary.  Faint 
as  it  was,  it  shone  steadily,  and,  once  seen,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  preserving  it  always  in  the  eye. 
He  even  began  to  be  sensible,  after  a  little  time,  that 
it  increased  in  magnitude  as  he  approached  it ;  and, 
by  and  by,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  believe  it  was  a 
beacon-light,  kindled  upon  some  eminence  in  the 
pagan  city,  to  guide  the  fleet  of  canoes  on  its  re- 
turn from  the  battle. 

W^jile  he  was  arriving  at  this  just  conclusion, 
the  sounds  of  contention  dying  further  away  in  the 
background,  he  was  struck  by  a  wailing  note  be- 
hind, hke  the  cry  of  some  animal,  swimming  in  the 
lake.  He  listened,  distinguished  it  a  second  time, 
and  commanded  the  Ottomi  to  cease  paddling. 

"  If  I  know  the  voice  of  a  friend,  that  is  the  whine 
of  Befo !"  he  exclaimed,  looking  eagerly,  but  vainly 
back.  "  I  remember  me  now,  that  I  heard  him 
bark  on  board  the  ship.  Put  back,  Techeechee,  put 
back  !  The  dog  is  following  me,  and  to  his  destruc- 
tion, if  we  take  him  not  up.     Put  back,  put  back  !" 

"  'Tis  the  big  tiger,"  said  the  Indian,  very  se- 
riously. "  We  found  him  eating  you  in  the  water 
— he  had  you  by  the  head ;  and  now  he  is  follow- 
ing, hke  a  wolf,  who  never  leaves  the  deer,  after 
having  once  tasted  of  his  blood." 

"  Good  heavens,  eating  me !"  said  Juan.  "  It 
was  he,  then,  that  held  me  up,  when  I  was  stran- 
gling ]  I  remember  to  have  felt  some  one  pull  me  by 
the  hair,  before  I  was  utterly  senseless.  Faithful 
Befo  !  faithful  Befo !  there  is  no  friend  like  him  ! 
And  I  leave  him  drowning,  who  saved  me  from  the 
same  death,  and  now  follows  me  with  affection? 
Put  back,  put  back  ! — Nay,  thou  art  sluggish, — old 
and  sluggish : — I  will  paddle  myself  What,  Befo  ! 
Befo !" 

Thus  exclaiming,  and  using  the  paddle,  which  he 
had  snatched  from  Techeechee,  with  no  little  skill, 
3* 
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it  was  soon  clear  that  he  was  drawing  nigh  to  the 
animal,  which,  hearing  his  voice,  re])lied  witli  loud 
whinings,  that  were  both  piteous  and  joyful. 

"  Alas,  poor  dog,  thou  art  weary  enough.  Hast 
thou  not  another  paddle,  Techeechee  ?  the  dog  is 
drowning." 

"  Techeechee  fears  not  the  ocelotl,"  replied  the 
savage,  with  a  voice  somewhat  quavering ;  "  he 
killed  one  with  his  spear,  and  the  great  king  Mon- 
tezuma said,  '  The  Ottomi  is  brave :  he  is  Ocelot- 
zin.'  The  Spanish  tiger  eats  poor  Ottomies.  Te- 
cheechee has  only  his  arrows  and  a  macana," 

"  Use  them  not,  and  fear  not,"  said  Juan,  already 
catching  a  sight  of  the  struggling  beast.  "  What, 
Befo  !  Befo  !  true  Befo  !  courage,  Befo  !" 

The  dog  was  evidently  wholly  exhausted;  yet 
at  the  cheery  cry  of  the  youth,  and  especially  at  the 
sight  of  him,  he  yelped  loudly,  and  raised  himself 
half  out  of  the  water,  while  Juan,  making  one  more 
sweep  of  the  paddle  to  his  side,  caught  him  by  the 
leathern  collar,  and  strove  to  drag  him  into  the 
boat.  But  Befo's  great  weight  and  his  own  feeble- 
ness rendered  that  impossible;  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  prevail  upon  Techeechee  to 
give  him  assistance,  and  actually  lay  his  hand  on 
the  dreaded  monster. 

"  Dost  thou  not  see  that  he  loves  me  1"  cried  Juan 
by  way  of  argument ;  "  He  loves  me  because  I  have 
done  him  good  deeds,  and  treated  him  kindly.  He 
is  like  a  man,  not  a  tiger :  he  remembers  a  benefit 
as  long  as  an  injury.  Give  him  this  help,  and  he 
will  love  thee  also." 

Thus  persuaded,  the  Ottomi  timorously  extended 
his  hand,  and  greatly  emboldened  to  find  it  was  not 
immediately  snapped  off,  plied  his  strength,  which, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  was  yet  considerable,  until 
Befo  was  safely  lodged  in  the  boat.  The  poor  dog 
had  scarce  strength  left  to  raise  his  head  to  his 
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master's  knee,  but  devoured  his  hand  with  caresses, 
while  he  sank  trembline:,  panting,  and  powerless, 
into  the  bottom  of  the  skiff. 

"  Thus  it  is  with  tlie  dog,  whom  you  call  a  tiger," 
said  Juan,  in  a  moralizing  mood,  as  he  surveyed 
his  faithful  friend :  "  Black  or  white,  red  or  olive- 
hued,  whom  he  once  loves,  he  loves  well.  Happy 
or  wretched,  proud  or  lowly,  it  is  all  one  :  he  asks 
not  if  his  master  be  a  villain.  A  tiger  in  courage, 
in  strength,  and  vindictiveness,  he  is  yet  a  lamb, — 
the  fawn  of  a  doe, — in  the  hands  of  his  master. 
Feed  him,  he  loves  you — starve  him,  he  loves  you 
— beat  him,  still  does  he  love  you.  Once  gain  his 
affection,  and  you  cannot  cast  it  off:  the  rich  man 
cannot  bribe  his  love  with  gold,  and  bread  will  not 
seduce  him  away ; — nay,  he  will  sometimes  pine 
away  on  your  grave.  His  name  has  been  made  a 
by-word  for  all  that  is  base  and  villanous — I  know 
not  why,  unless  it  is  because,  being  the  fondest  and 
most  confiding  of  living  creatures,  he  is  thefore  the 
worst  used :  but  the  word  is  a  satire  upon  our  own 
injustice.  Look  at  him,  Techeechee,  and  at  me: 
I  have  been  ever  poor  and  well  nigh  friendless — I 
gave  him  to  one  who  is  as  a  prince  among  men : 
yet  when  he — his  then  master, — struck  at  me  with 
his  sword,  this  dog  seized  the  weapon  with  his 
teeth ;  he  came  to  me  when  I  lay  in  prison,  he 
sprang  to  me  when  I  was  dying  in  the  lake,  and  he 
perilled  his  life,  as  thou  hast  seen,  that  he  might 
have  the  poor  privilege  to  follow  me.  I  am  a  beg- 
gar and  an  outcast,  a  man  degraded  and,  it  may 
be,  soon  outlawed: — yet  does  this  poor  creature 
love  me  none  the  less.  Ay,  Befo  !  it  is  all  one  to 
thee,  what  I  am,  and  whither  I  go  !" 

To  this  eulogium,  which  the  desolate  youth  pro- 
nounced with  much  feeling,  Techeechee  answered 
not  a  word ;  for  though  the  expressions  were  Mexi- 
can, their  purport  was  beyond  his  comprehension. 
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He  merely  stared  with  miicli  admiration  upon  the 
good  understandine:  wliich  seemed  to  exist  between 
his  comixmion  and  a  creature  that  was  in  his  eyes 
so  terrific.  But  the  endearments  mutually  shared 
by  two  creatures  of  a  race  so  different,  and  yet  in 
heart  so  much  alike,  had  the  good  effect  to  deprive 
him  of  many  of  his  fears,  so  that  he  plied  his  paddle 
with  good-will,  and,  the  wind  abating,  rapidly  short- 
ened the  distance  that  still  divided  them  from  the 
island  city. 

He  had  already  put  a  wide  sheet  of  water  be- 
tween him  and  the  battle,  and  when  the  Indian 
fleet,  beaten  off,  or  satisfi.ed  with  the  mischief  done, 
began  to  retreat,  followed  by  such  of  the  brigan- 
tines  as  were  in  plight  to  pursue,  it  was  easy  to 
preserve  so  much  of  the  distance  gained  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  The  flash  of  a  falco- 
net occasionally  burst  dimly  behind,  its  heavy  roar 
startling  back  the  breeze  ;  and  sometimes  a  cannon 
ball  came  skipping  over  the  surges  close  by.  But, 
the  wind  being  against  the  Spaniards,  it  was  soon 
seen  that  there  were  left  no  Indians  upon  whom  to 
exercise  their  arms,  unless  such  as  had,  in  their 
consternation,  lost  sight  of  the  dim  beacon,  and  re- 
mained paddling  about  the  lake  at  random. 
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When  morning  broke  over  the  lake,  the  voyagers 
were  still  at  a  league's  distance  from  the  city.  The 
wind  had  died  away,  the  clouds  parted  in  the  hea- 
ven, and  long  before  the  sunlight  trembled  on 
the  snows  of  Iztaccihuatl,  the  morning-star  was 
seen  peeping  over  its  summit.  It  bade  fair  for  a 
goodly  day,  and  Juan,  despite  his  situation,  which, 
rightly  considered,  was  in  every  point  of  view, 
wretched  enough,  began  to  feel  a  sensation  of 
pleasure,  as  he  breathed  the  fresh  air  at  liberty, 
and  looked  around  him  on  the  fair  prospects,  dis- 
engaging themselves  each  moment  from  the  rolling 
mists.  Though  the  tops  of  the  higher  mountains 
of  the  east  were  visible,  the  lower  borders  of  the 
lake  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  to  the  north  and 
south,  were  yet  concealed  under  vapours.  In  the 
west,  however,  the  view  was  but  little  obstructed, 
and  he  could  behold,  distinctly  enough,  the  dense 
masses  of  edifices,  which  covered  the  whole  island 
of  Mexico  and  many  a  broad  acre  of  water  around 
it.  The  huge  pyramids,  Avith  their  tower-like  sanc- 
tuaries, rose  proudly,  as  of  yore,  high  above  the 
surrounding  buildings  ;  the  turrets  and  pinnacles, 
that  crowned  the  royal  palaces  and  the  houses  of 
nobles,  still  gleamed  in  the  morning  air;  and,  as  he 
drew  nigh,  he  could  see  the  gardens  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  on  the  terraces,  which  gave  to  the  whole 
city  a  look  of  verdure  strange  and  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. 
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As  soon  as  o])jects  became  distinct,  Teclieecbee, 
observing  tliat  Juan's  garments  were  yet  dripping 
Avitb  wet,  took  from  tlie  prow  of  the  canoe  a  little 
bundle,  from  which  he  drew  a  broad,  richly  orna- 
mented tilmaltli,  or  cloak,  a  maxtlati,  or  cloth  to 
wrap  round  the  loins,  sandals  for  the  feet,  fillets 
for  the  hair,  and  a  fan  of  feathers  to  i)rotect  the 
eyes  from  sunshine.  These  he  proffered  to  Juan, 
giving  him  to  understand  that  he  should  forthwith 
doff  his  Christian  weeds,  and  appear  in  the  guise 
of  a  Mexican  noble ;  telling  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  had  been  provided  by  Guatimozin,  in  an- 
ticipation of  his  deliverance.  Yet  neither  remon- 
strance nor  entreaty  could  prevail  upon  him  to  do 
more  than  throw  off  his  reeking  surcoat,  and  sup- 
ply its  place  by  the  Indian  cloak,  which  was  of 
sufficient  capacity,  when  folded  about  his  person, 
almost  to  conceal  his  under  attire,  now  in  a  great 
measure  dried  by  the  warmth  of  his  body.  This 
being  accomplished  to  his  satisfaction,  Techeechee 
resumed  his  paddle,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
imperial  city,  began  to  mumble,  in  an  under  voice, 
certain  snatches  of  native  airs,  wiiich,  both  in 
quality  and  pitch,  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  the 
suppressed  growlings,  or  rather  the  groaning  of  an 
imprisoned  lion,  and  which,  had  Juan  required  any 
such  testimony,  would  have  proved  how  little  his 
commerce  with  the  Conquerors  and  his  personal 
affection  for  himself,  had  withdrawn  his  heart 
from  the  people  and  the-  faith  of  Montezuma. 
As  he  advanced  still  nearer  to  the  city,  his  air 
grew  more  confident,  his  tones  more  resolute  and 
animated;  and,  by  and  by,  without  seeming  to  re- 
gard the  presence  of  the  young  Spaniard,  he  lanch- 
ed  boldly  into  a  sort  of  national  anthem,  in  which  the 
military  pride  of  the  Mexicans  was  mingled  with 
the  gloom  of  their  ferocious  superstitions.  The 
melody  was  rude  and  savage,— or  rather  it  was 
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no  melody  at  all,  but  a  chant  or  recitative,  which 
was  relieved  from  monotony  only  by  the  variations 
of  emphasis,  which  became  stronger  and  stronger, 
as  the  distance  waxed  less  and  less  to  the  city.  To 
express  the  words  employed  in  any  of  the  metrical 
modes  of  civilized  song,  would  be  to  rob  the  roundelay 
of  its  identity ;  for  rhythm  and  melody  were  equally 
set  at  defiance; — at  least,  so  it  would  have  seemed 
to  an  ear  accustomed  only  to  the  natural  music  of 
iambics  and  dactyls.  We  will  therefore  express 
them  in  unambitious  prose,  only  premising  that  be- 
fore the  barbarian  had  proceeded  far  in  the  chant, 
the  song  was  caught  up  and  continued  by  the 
warriors  in  the  fleet  of  canoes,  now  paddling  out 
of  the  mists  behind,  and  by  many  infidels  who 
watched  its  approach  from  the  shore,  and  from 
an  island  crag,  strongly  fortified,  that  lay  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  city. 

"  Mexitli  Tetzauhteotl,*  o-ah  !  o-ah  !"  thus  sang 
the  pagan, — "  the  son  of  the  womant  of  Tula. 
'Mother,  I  will  protect  you.'J  The  green  plume 
is  on  his  head,  the  wing  of  the  eagle  is  on  his  leg, 
his  forehead  is  blue  like  the  firmament ;  he  carries 
a  spear  and  buckler,  and  with  the  fir-tree  of  Col- 
huacan,§  he  crushes  the  mountains.  '  Mother,  I 
will  protect  you.'  Am  not  I  the  son  of  Mexico "?  and 
is  not  Mexico  the  daughter  of  Mexitli  1  O-ah, 
o-ah !     Mexitli  Tetzauhteotl ! 

•   Mexitli,  the  Terrible  God. 

f  Coatlicue,  or  Coatliquay,  a  relig-ieuse,  and  sort  of 
lady-abbess,  of  a  mythic  era.  Slie  was  deified  as  the 
Goddess  of  Flowers. — A  strange  mother  for  such  a  son. 
But  the  Mexicans  carried  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  flower 
in  the  other. 

t  The  words  of  the  g-od,  yet  unborn,  when  the  life  of 
Coatlicue  was  threatened  by  lier  human  children. 

§  I'he  Hunchbacked  Mountain,  on  the  sides  of  which 
the  Mexicans  won  their  first  recorded  victory. 
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"  My  father  ate  the  heart  of  Xochimilco !  Where 
was  Painalton,  the  god  of  the  swift  foot,  when  the 
Miztecas  ran  to  the  mountains  ?  '  Fast,  warrior, 
fast !'  said  Painalton,  brother  of  Mexitli.  His  foot- 
print is  on  the  snows  of  Iztaccihuat],  and  on  the 
roof  of  Orizaba.*  Tochtepec  and  Chinantla,  Mat- 
latzinco  and  Oaxaca,  they  shook  under  his  feet,  as 
the  hills  shake,  when  Mictlanteuctli,  king  of  hell, 
groans  in  the  caverns.  So  my  father  killed  the 
men  of  the  south,  the  men  of  the  east  and  west, 
and  Mexitli  shook  the  fir-tree  with  joy,  and  Painal- 
ton danced  by  night  among  the  stars. 

"  Where  is  the  end  of  Mexico  7  It  begins  in 
Huehuetapallan  in  the  north,  and  who  knows  the 
place  of  Huehuetapallan  ?t  In  the  south,  it  sees 
the  lands  of  crocodiles  and  vultures, — the  bog  and 
the  rock,  where  man  cannot  live.  The  sea  washes 
it  on  the  east,  the  sea  washes  it  on  the  west,  and 
that  is  the  end — Who  has  looked  to  the  end  of  the 
waters  J  It  is  the  land  of  blossoms, — the  land  of 
the  tiger-flower,  and  the  cactus-bud  that  opens  at 
night  like  a  star, — of  the  flower-of-the-dead,;j:  that 
ghosts  come  to  snuff"  at,  and  of  the  hand-flower,§ 
which  our  gods  planted  among  the  hills.  It  is  a 
land  dear  to  Mexitli. 

"  Who  were  the  enemies  of  Mexico  ?  Their  heads 
are  in  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Skulls,  and  the 

•  Pojaiifeca/l,  in  Mexican. 

f  Htiethuctapalhin,  was  the  name  of  the  unknown  land, 
from  which  came  all  the  hordes  of  Toltecs  and  Aztecs.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  famous  ruined 
city  near  to  Palenque  in  Guatemala,  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  theorists.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians  call  this  city  by  tlie 
name  of  Huehuetapallan.    It  is  far  to  the  soul/i  of  Mexico. 

+  The  Dahlia. 

§  jlrbol  de  his  Manilas — the  marvellous  tree,  of  which, 
besides  that  in  the  j^resent  Botanic  Garden,  there  are  sup- 
posed to  be  but  two  more  specimens  in  the  laud,  unless 
known  only  to  the  Indians. 
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little  child  strikes  them,  as  he  goes  by,  with  a 
twig.  Once,  Mexico  was  a  bog  of  reeds,  and 
Mexitli  slept  on  a  couch  of  bulrushes:  our  god 
sits  now  on  a  world  of  gold,  and  the  world  is  Mexico. 
Will  any  one  fight  me  1  I  am  a  Mexican. — Mexitli 
is  the  god  of  the  brave.  Our  city  is  fair  on  the 
island,  and  Mexitli  sleeps  with  us.  When  he  calls 
me  in  the  morning,  I  grasp  the  quiver, — the  quiver 
and  the  axe  ;  and  I  am  not  afraid.  When  he  winds 
his  horn  from  the  temple,  I  know  that  he  is  my  fa- 
ther, and  that  he  looks  at  me,  while  I  fight.  Sound 
the  horn  of  battle,  for  I  see  the  spear  of  a  foe  ! 
Mexitli  Tetzauteotl,  we  are  the  men  of  Mexico  !" 

With  such  roundelays  as  these,  echoed  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  rowers  in  the  fleet  and  by  many  bar- 
barians from  the  buildings  that  projected  into  the 
lake,  Techeechee  urged  the  light  canoe  through  a 
sluice  in  the  northern  dike,  and  approached  that 
long  neck  or  peninsula,  once  the  island  of  Tlatelol- 
co,  but  long  since  united  to  that  of  Tenochtitlan, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  fifth  quarter  of  the  city, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  the  site  of  the 
noblest  of  the  many  palaces,  built  at  different  pe- 
riods, by  the  kings  of  Mexico.  A  large  portion  of 
the  peninsula,  midway  between  its  extremity  and 
the  ancient  bank  of  the  island  of  Tenochtitlan,  was 
occupied  by  a  garden,  divided  from  the  lake  by  a 
wall  lofty  enough  to  secure  it  against  the  assault  of 
a  foe,  and  yet  sufficiently  low  to  expose  to  the  eye 
of  a  spectator  on  the  lake,  the  rich  luxuriance  of 
groves,  among  whose  waving  boughs  could  be 
traced  the  outlines  of  a  spacious  edifice,  profusely 
decorated  with  turrets  and  observatories,  some  of 
which  were  of  great  height  and  singular  structure. 

Against  this  wall,  through  a  fleet  of  fishing  ca- 
noes, now  paddjing  out  into  the  lake,  Techeechee 
seemed  to  direct  the  little  skiflf,  much  to  Juan's  sur- 
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prise,  until,  having  drawn  nigher,  he  perceived  that 
it  was  perforated  by  several  gateways  or  sallyports, 
very  low,  and  evidently  designed  to  give  entrance 
only  to  the  humble  vessels  which  composed  the 
Mexican  navy.  The  largest  was  wide  enough  to 
admit  two  or  three  of  the  largest  piraguas  abreast, 
and  the  smaller  ones  seemed  intended  only  for  the 
private  gondolas  of  the  royal  family.  All  were  de- 
fended by  stout  wickets,  which,  as  Juan  soon  per- 
ceived, were  raised  and  let  fall  from  within,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  a  portcullis. 

The  tranquillity  that  seemed  to  reign  within  this 
sanctified  recess,  betrayed  at  once  its  royal  charac- 
ter. In  every  other  quarter  of  the  city,  as  he 
passed  it,  Juan  could  hear  a  roaring  hum,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding from  a  vast  multitude  pent  within  the  nar- 
row island, — as  was  indeed  the  case,  the  whole 
military  strength  of  the  empire  being  concentrated 
within  the  limits  of  the  island  and  the  shore-cities 
that  commanded  the  causeways.  But  here  all  was 
a  profound  calm,  broken  only  by  the  songs  of  birds, 
and,  occasionally,  by  what  seemed  the  cry  of  some 
tamed  and  domesticated  beast  of  prey. 

As  Techeechee  urged  the  canoe  towards  one  of 
the  smaller  gateways,  Juan  beheld  the  wicket 
ascend  from  the  water,  but  without  seeing  by  whom 
or  in  what  manner,  it  was  raised.  An  instant  after, 
he  was  on  the  very  point  of  entering  the  narrow 
chasm,  perhaps  never  more  to  repass  it.  He  turned 
his  eye  back  again  to  the  lake,  and  strove  to  disco- 
ver the  dim  lines  and  masses  of  shore  and  city, 
palace  and  pyramid,  among  which  he  had  so  lately 
dwelt  in  sorrow  and  confinement.  The  mists  were 
nearly  dispersed,  and  the  sky  was  clear  ;  but  the 
fiery  track  of  the  rising  sun  over  the  lake,  dazzled 
his  eyes,  and,  with  a  veil  of  radiance,  hid  the  towers 
of  Tezcuco.  He  caught  an  indistinct  view  of  two 
or  three  brigantines,  becalmed  at  a  distance  from 
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the  shore,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  regain 
by  the  force  of  oars  ;  but  the  city  of  the  Acolhua- 
canese  was  no  longer  visible ;  and  by  and  by,  the 
whole  prospect  of  the  lake  was  shut  out  by  the  gar- 
den wall,  under  which  he  had  passed.  He  had 
scarce  turned  away  his  eyes,  when  the  wicket 
sunk,  with  a  plunge,  into  the  water.  He  looked 
back :  but  those  who  had  loosed  it,  were  already 
hidden  among  the  shrubbery.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
falling  of  that  portal  had  shut  him  out  for  ever  from 
the  society  of  his  countrymen.  His  companions 
were  now  to  be  found  among  the  uncivilized  and 
the  godless. 

A  narrow  canal,  bordered  with  banks  of  flowers, 
conducted  the  canoe  from  the  gateway  to  a  little 
stone  basin,  planted  round  with  trees,  at  the  roots 
of  which  were  placed  carved  blocks  of  stone,  as  if 
designed  for  seats.  Here  Techeechee  sprang  ashore, 
followed  by  Juan  and  Befo,  the  latter  now  com- 
pletely refreshed,  and,  though  evidently  somewhat 
surprised,  and  even  daunted,  by  the  novelty  of  his 
situation,  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  having 
repented  his  change  of  masters. 

"  The  Great  Eagle  is  in  the  house  of  the  king,  his 
brother,"  said  the  Ottomi,  "  and  his  enemies  cannot 
reach  him, — no,  not  even  if  they  were  the  Tlatoani 
of  the  great  city.  Sit  down  then,  and  be  at  peace ; 
for  presently  the  king  will  come  from  the  lake,  and 
speak  to  his  brother.  Techeechee  will  go  to  the 
wall  and  look  out.  The  big  tiger, — the  dog, — 
Pepo." — He  had  already  acquired  the  dog's  name, 
or  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  his  organs  could 
overmaster,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased,  when  the 
animal,  raising  his  head  at  the  sound,  stalked  ami- 
cably towards  him,  rubbing  his  nose  against  him 
in  token  of  good- will.  "  Pepo  !  amigo,  friend,  good 
rascal !"  he  said,  affectionately,  but  not  without 
some    nervousness — "very   pretty  Pepo,  Techee- 
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dice's  brotlier.  Giiatimnzin  is  the  Ymin.ir  Ea^rle's 
brother  ;  Techeechec  will  be  Pepo's  !"  Then,  Befo 
havintr  returned  to  Juan,  he  continued,  "  Let  not 
Pepo  roam  tliroug-h  the  garden  ;  the  watchmen  on 
the  walls  would  think  him  a  tiger  escaped  from  his 
cage,  and  shoot  him  with  arrows.  This  is  the  Pool 
of  the  Full  Moon :  here  the  king  will  come  to  his 
brother." 

So  saying,  Techeechee  glided  away  through  the 
shrubbery,  and  was  presently  seen  ascending  the 
wall,  by  certain  steep  steps  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, up  to  a  ledge,  undoubtedly  prepared  to  give 
footing  to  defenders,  from  which  he  could  overlook 
the  outer  parapet,  and  enjoy  an  extensive  view  of 
the  lake. 

And  now  the  outcast  Juan,  after  giving  way,  for 
a  few  moments,  to  a  grief  that  was  the  stronger 
perhaps,  from  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  in- 
dulging it  in  secret,  began  gradually  to  be  moved 
by  other  feelings,  in  which  curiosity  soon  became 
predominant ;  and  looking  about  him,  he  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes  an  example  of  the  strange  and 
barbaric  magnificence  which  characterized  the  royal 
gardens  of  Anahuac. 

The  sun  was  already  high  in  the  east,  and  the 
last  rain- drop  was  exhaling  from  the  leaf  The  sky 
was  cloudless,  the  waters  were  at  rest.  It  was  such 
a  day  as  lent  beauty  to  objects  not  in  themselves 
fair;  and  to  the  green  brilliance  of  foliage  and  the 
harmonious  hues  of  flowers  it  imparted  a  loveliness 
as  dear  to  the  imagination  as  the  senses.  It  was 
the  spring  time,  too, — the  season  of  Nature's  tri- 
umph and  rejoicing. 

The  Pool  of  the  Full  Moon,  as  Techeechee  had 
called  it,  doubtless,  from  its  circular  shape,  and  its 
diminutive  size,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  trees 
as  dense  as  that  which  enclosed  the  memorable 
pond  in  the  garden  of  Tezcuco.     But  besides  the 
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addition  of  the  stone  seats  and  basin,  it  was  orna- 
mented with  banlcs  of  the  richest  flowers,  behind 
which  rose  a  thicli  setting,  of  shrubbery  ;  and  from 
the  branches  of  the  trees  hung  rich  tufts  and  fes- 
toons of  that  gray  moss — the  Barba  de  Espaiia, 
which  gives  an  air  of  such  indescribable  solemnity 
to  the  forests  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  A  few  little 
birds  warbled  among  the  boughs,  and  the  field- 
cricket  chirped  in  the  bushes.  In  other  respects 
the  place  was  silent  and  wholly  solitary ;  and  as 
its  green  walls  shut  out  almost  altogether  the 
spectacles  disclosed  from  other  places,  Juan  left  it, 
after  seeing  that  Techeechee  maintained  his  stand 
on  the  wall,  as  if  the  fleet  were  still  at  a  distance. 

He  now  perceived  that  the  garden,  though  very 
beautiful,  was  a  labyrinth,  or  rather,  as  it  seemed, 
a  wilderness  of  groves,  glades,  and  fountains,  some 
of  which  la,st  burst  from  mounds  of  stone,  that  were 
the  pedestals  of  rude  and  fantastic  statues,  perhaps 
idols,  and  some  spouted  up  into  the  air,  from  the 
mouths  of  porphyry  serpents  and  dragons,  as  if  the 
science  of  hydraulics  had  already  begun  to  dawn 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Mexican  artisans.  The 
noblest  cypresses  rose  over  the  humblest  vine,  and 
many  a  convolvulus  rolled  its  cataract  of  flowers 
over  the  tops  of  lesser  trees,  and  many  an  aloe, 
from  a  vast  pyramid  of  leaves,  reared  up  its  lofty 
pillar,  crowned  with  a  yellow  canopy  of  blossoms. 
All  the  splendour  of  the  vegetable  world  known  to 
Anahuac,  found  its  place  in  this  magnificent  re- 
treat :  and  the  plants  of  the  lower  zones,  and  even 
the  palms  of  the  coast,  had  been  made  to  thrive  side 
by  side  with  those  productions  which  were  natural 
to  the  elevated  valley. 

Besides  these  ornaments  and  a  thousand  similar, 
the  animal  kingdom  was  made  to  add  a  charm, 
and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  a  horror  to  the  royal  gar- 
den ;  for  Juan  had  no  sooner  left  the  pool,  than  he 
4* 
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beheld,  besides  a  tliousand  birds  of  every  dye 
among  the  trees,  some  half  dozen  deer  frisking 
over  the  glades,  and  heard  at  but  a  little  distance, 
the  roar  of  fiercer  animals,  such  as  came  to  his  cars, 
while  he  was  yet  on  the  lake. 

At  a  sound  so  hostile,  Befo  bristled  and  uttered 
a  low  bark,  as  if  to  apprize  his  master  of  the  pre- 
sence of  danger ;  but  Juan  knew  enough  of  the 
habits  of  the  Mexican  kings  to  understand  that  their 
gardens,  besides  enclosing  all  that  was  beautiful 
among  plants,  contained  also  aviaries  and  menage- 
ries, in  which  w^ere  collected  the  birds  and  beasts 
of  their  empire  ; — in  other  words,  they  were  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens,  such  as  the  advance  of  science  is 
now  establishing  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  A 
little  fawn,  feeding  hard  by,  started  with  moi^e  terror 
at  this  unusual  cry  of  Befo,  than  at  any  of  the 
howls  to  which  it  had  been  long  accustomed,  and 
ran  timidly  away.  As  it  fled,  Juan  remarked  that 
its  neck  was  encircled  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers,  as 
if  lately  put  on  by  some  caressing  hand. 

At  this  sight  a  new  impulse  seemed  to  seize  the 
youth.  He  faltered,  hesitated,  cast  his  eye  to  the 
wall,  on  which  Techeechee  was  yet  standing,  and 
then  marking  the  quarter  whitlier  the  little  animal 
had  fled,  he  beckoned  to  Befo  to  take  post  at  his 
heels,  and  immediately  followed. 

He  soon  found  himself  among  a  maze  of  copses, 
among  which  were  scattered  divers  cages  or 
baskets,  of  great  strength,  secured  to  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  little  paddocks  equally  strong,  each  con- 
taining some  ferocious  or  untameable  beast,  many 
of  them  brought  from  the  most  distant  provinces. 
Thus  he  beheld, — besides  an  abundant  display  of 
pumas  or  mitzlis,  (the  maneless  lion,)  jaguars, 
wolves,  ounces,  and  wild  dogs, — the  bison  of  Chi- 
huahua staggering  in  his  pen,  the  antelope  or  prong- 
horn  of  the  north,  and  even  the  great  bear  from  the 
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ridges  of  the  Oregon  or  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
tapir  of  Guatemala  rolled  by  his  fenny  pool,  and 
the  peccary  herded  hard  by.  Here  were  apes, 
ant-eaters,  porcupines,  and  a  thousand  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  among  them,  imprisoned  with  the  same 
jealous  care,  in  suitable  cages,  were  the  reptiles  of 
the  country, — lizards  and  adders,  and  all  the  family 
of  the  Crotalus,  from  the  common  rattlesnake  of 
America  to  that  frightful  one  of  M-exieo  and  South 
America,  which  has  been  distinguished  as  espe- 
cially the  Horrid,  Here  was  the  phosphorescent 
cencoafi,  whose  path  through  the  bushes  and  grass 
by  night  is  said  to  be  indicated  by  the  gleaming 
light  of  his  body ;  the  tlilcoa,  or  great  black  ser- 
pent of  the  mountains,  and  the  still  more  formida- 
ble and  gigantic  canauhcoatU  or  Boa-Constrictor, 
which,  like  his  neighbour,  the  cayman  or  crocodile, 
from  the  same  boiling  fens  of  the  coast,  made  his 
prey  upon  the  largest  stags,  and  even  human  beincrs. 
With  these  were  many  smaller  snakes,  distinguish- 
ed for  their  beauty,  and  sometimes  their  docility, 
some  of  which  latter,  entirely  harmless,  were  al- 
lowed to  crawl  about  at  liberty. 

It  would  require  a  book  by  itself,  to  particularize 
and  describe  all  the  members  of  this  fearful  convo- 
cation of  monsters  ;  of  which  it  was  afterwards 
written  by  Bernal  Diaz,  that  when  the  beasts  and 
reptiles  were  provoked  and  irritated,  so  as  to  howl 
and  hiss  together,  '  the  palace  seemed  like  hell  it- 
self It  is  very  certain  that  Befo  lost  much  of  his 
dignity  of  carriage  at  the  mere  sight  of  such  as- 
sembled terrors,  creeping  along  reluctantly  and 
with  draggling  tail ;  and  Juan  himself  was  not 
without  some  sensations  of  alarm,  as  he  found  him- 
self now  startled  by  the  growl  of  an  angry  mitzli, 
now  perturbed  by  the  sudden  rustling  of  a  boa 
among  the  dried  reeds  of  his  couch.  The  rattle- 
snakes shook  their  castanets  at  his  approach,  the 
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cayman  tumbled,  with  a  sudden  plunge.  Into  his 
muddy  pool,  the  wolf  showed  his  sharp  teeth,  and 
the  ape  darted  towards  him  from  the  tree,  witli  a 
wild,  chattering,  and  half  hostile  scream.  But  he 
had  remarked  that  the  little  fawn  directed  its 
course  immediately  through  the  thickest  of  the 
assemblage  ;  and  if  that  circumstance  did  not  con- 
vince him  of  the  safety  of  the  path,  he  was  certainly 
ashamed  to  show  less  courage  than  the  young  of 
a  doe.  He  therefore  trudged  onwards,  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  exchanged  the  scene  for  one  less 
frightful,  though  not  less  striking. 

He  was  now  among  the  birds  of  Mexico.  A 
grove, — it  might  have  seemed  a  forest, — of  lofty 
trees,  was  covered  over  with  a  curious  contrivance 
of  nets,  some  of  which  were  confined  to  their  tops, 
while  others  were  made  to  surround  the  shrubbery 
at  their  roots,  in  all  which  were  confined  the  noisy 
prisoners.  Other  nets  were  flung  over  little 
pools,  whose  banks  and  surface  were  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  water-fowl.  In  some  places  cages 
were  hung  upon  the  trees,  containing  the  more 
precious  or  unmanageable  captives.  Through  this 
grove  one  might  penetrate  in  all  conceivable  direc- 
tions, and  seem  to  be  confined  along  with  its  fea- 
thered inhabitants,  and  yet  be  really  separated  from 
them  by  the  nets. 

The  outer  portion  or  border  of  the  grove,  was 
devoted  to  the  endless  tribe  of  parrots,  whose  mag- 
nificent colours  gave  a  beauty  to  the  treetops,  not 
to  be  lessened  even  by  the  horrid  clamour  of  their 
voices.  The  singing  birds  were  confined  within 
the  silent  recesses  of  its  centre. 

If  curiosity  and  a  mere  love  of  barbarous  display, 
without  other  motive,  had  collected  together  in  the 
gardens  of  Mexico  her  beasts  and  reptiles,  utility 
had  some  little  influence  in  the  selection  of  her 
birds.     Their  feathers  were  devoted  to  a  thousand 
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purposes  of  ornament,  and  among  others,  to  th<e 
construction  of  those  very  singular  Mosaic  works, 
or  pictures,  which  have  won  the  admiration  even 
of  European  painters  and  virtuosos.  But  while 
thus  providing  for  the  supply  of  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  wants,  the  Mexican  kings  secured  to 
themselves  the  means  of  adding  the  loveliest  and 
most  natural  feature  to  their  gardens.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  convey  any  just  idea  of  the  splendid 
creatures  that  went  wandering  and  leaping,  like 
sunbeams,  among  the  leaves  and  ov«r  the  grass. 
Eagles  and  kites  sat  on  the  trees,  and  storks,  he- 
rons, and  flamingos  stalked  through  the  pools. 
Here  the  macaw  flaished,  screaming,  through  the 
boughs ;  ther«  the  wood-pjgeon  sat  cooing  by  his 
mate.  The  little  madrugador^  or  early-riser,  the 
happiest  of  his  species,  who  chirps  up  his  compa- 
nions, when  the  morning-star  peeps  from  the  hori- 
zon, repeated  his  jovial  note;  the  white-sparrow, 
the  ealandra,  the  cardinal,  the  sable-and-golden  ori- 
ble,  and  the  little  spotted  tiger-bird,  added  their 
charming  voices ;  and  the  Centzontli,  or  mocking- 
bird, as  it  is  trivially  called,  for  it  is  worthy  of  a 
name  much  more  poetical  and  dignified,  whistled 
and  sang  with  such  a  power  and  variety  of  melody, 
as  left  all  other  songsters  in  the  back-ground.  The 
little  c/iupa  rosas, — rose-pickers,  or  humming-birds, 
— darted  about  from  blossom  to  blossom,  needing 
and  acknowledging  no  bonds  save  those  of  attach- 
ment to  their  favourite  flowers. 

Through  this  delightful  grove  Juan  stepped,  en- 
chanted with  its  music ;  and  following  a  pleasant 
path,  over  which  there  echoed  no  notes  louder  than 
those  of  the  little  wood-pigeon,  such  as  the  traveller 
yet  hears  cooing  in  the  copse  that  surmounts  the 
mouldered  pyramid  of  Cholula,  he  was  soon  intro- 
duced to  a  spectacle  more  striking,  more  lovely, 
and  to  him  far  more  captivating,  than  any  he  had 
yet  beheld. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


In  a  green  nook,  exceedingly  sequestered,  and 
peculiarly  beautified  by  banks  of  the  richest  flowers, 
were  five  Indian  maidens,  three  of  whom  danced 
under  the  trees  on  the  smooth  grass,  to  the  sound 
of  a  little  pipe  or  flute,  that  was  played  by  a  fourth. 
The  other,  half  kneeling,  reclined  hard  by,  fastening 
a  chaplet  of  flowers  round  the  neck  of  a  fawn, 
younger  and  tamer  than  that  which  had  fled  from 
Befo,  and  which  was  now  seen  frisking  uneasily, 
or  perhaps  jealously,  about  its  companion. 

Young,  pretty,  and  robed  with  such  simplicity  as 
might  have  become  the  Hamadryads  of  Thessaly, 
revelling  around  the  green  oaks  with  which  their 
fate  was  so  inseparably  connected,  the  dancers 
might  indeed  have  been  esteemed  nymphs  of  the 
wood,  as  they  moved  gracefully  and  a-tiptoe  over 
the  velvet  grass,  all  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
any  person  or  anything  to  make  them  afraid.  Their 
naked  feet  and  arms  glimmered  with  ornaments  of 
gold  and  native  rubies ;  and  the  white  cueill,  or 
cymar,  with  a  peculiar  vest  or  jacket  of  brilliant 
colours,  while  allowing  unrestrained  motion  to 
their  limbs,  gave  almost  a  classic  and  statuary 
beauty  to  their  figures.  The  youthful  musician 
leaned  against  a  tree,  pleasantly  absorbed  in  the 
melody  she  was  drawing  from  the  pipe ;  while  the 
fifth  maiden,  for  whose  amusement  the  diversion 
was  obviously  continued,  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  pet  animal,  whose  ambition  seemed  rather 
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to  be  to  browse  upon  the  chaplet  than  to  wear  it, — 
to  give  much  attention  to  either  the  dance  or  the 
roundelay. 

The  whole  scene  was  one  of  enchanting  inno- 
cence and  repose ;  and  even  Befo,  who  was  wont 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  stranger  with  a  growl, 
betrayed  no  token  of  dissatisfaction,  so  that  Juan 
stood  for  a  little  time  gazing  on,  entirely  unseen. 
His  looks  were  fastened  upon  her  to  whom  the 
musician  and  the  dancers  were  but  attendants,  and 
who,  from  other  circumstances,  had  a  stronger 
claim  on  his  regard. 

In  her  he  beheld  the  young  infidel,  whose  influ- 
ence over  his  mind,  operating  upon  it  only  for  good, 
had  altered  the  whole  current  of  his  fortunes,  and 
changed  what  had  once  seemed  a  destiny  of  ag- 
grandisement and  renown,  into  a  career  of  suffer- 
ing and  contumely.  He  was  now  in  the  presence 
of  one,  for  whom  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  a 
vindictive  rival,  (for  all  his  miseries  were  dated 
from  the  period  of  his  quarrel  with  Guzman ;)  for 
whose  sake  he  had  refused  the  intercession,  and 
spurned  the  affection,  of  the  still  more  unhappy 
Magdalena;  and  for  whom  he  now  thought  that 
even  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  griefs,  his  exile 
from  Christian  companionship,  was  a  happiness, 
since  it  promised  her  the  inestimable  gift  of  a  faith, 
which  he  would  have  gladly  purchased  her  with  his 
life.  How  far  a  barbarian  and  the  daughter  of  a  bar- 
barian was  worthy  of,  and  capable  of  inspiring,  an 
affection  so  romantic  and  so  noble,  we  must  in- 
quire of  our  hearts,  rather  than  our  reason. 

She  was  of  that  age,  which,  in  our  northern 
climes  would  have  constituted  her  a  girl,  but  which, 
in  a  tropical  region,  entitled  her  to  the  name  of  wo- 
man. Her  figure  was  neither  mean  nor  low,  but 
of  such  exquisite  proportions  as,  in  these  days  of 
voluntary  degeneration,  are  seldom  found  except 
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amonc:  tlie  cliildren  of  nature.  Her  skin  was,  for 
her  race,  wonderfully  fair;  and  yet  there  were, 
even  among  the  nicn  of  Mexico,  skins  much  lighter 
than  those  of  some  of  the  Spaniards,  of  which  Gua- 
timozin  was  a  famous  example.  Her  dress  was 
similar  in  fashion  to  that  of  the  other  damsels,  but 
consisted  of  many  more  garments,  according  to  the 
mode  of  the  very  wealthy  and  noble  maidens,  who 
were  accustomed  to  wear  one  cueitl  over  another, 
each  successive  one  being  shorter  than  the  preced- 
ing, so  that  the  borders  of  each  could  be  distin- 
guished. Thus,  when  they  were  of  different  co- 
lours, as  was  often  the  case,  the  whole  figure,  from 
the  ankles  to  the  waist,  seemed  enveloped  in  one 
voluminous  garment,  distinguished  by  broad  hori- 
zontal stripes,  exceedingly  gay  and  brilliant.  The 
colours  upon  the  garments  of  this  maiden  were  of 
a  more  modest  character,  and  richness  was  given 
to  them  rather  by  borders  singularly  embroidered 
in  gold  and  gems,  than  by  any  splendourof  tints. 
A  little  vest  or  bodice  of  very  peculiar  fancy  was 
worn  over  the  shoulders  and  bosom,  secured  by  a 
girdle  that  might  have  been  called  a  chain,  since  it 
w^as  composed  of  links  of  gold.  Her  arms  were 
bare  like  the  others',  and  her  feet,  not  entirely  naked, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  rest,  were  protected  by  a 
sort  of  pretty  shoes,  too  complete  to  be  called  san- 
dals, and  yet  too  low  to  be  mocasins.  With  this 
graceful  figure,  was  a  face,  singularly  sweet  and 
even  beautiful,  with  eyes  so  broad,  so  large,  so  dark, 
so  lustrously  mild  and  saintlike  in  expression,  that 
they  rivalled  those  of  the  young  fawn  she  was  ca- 
ressing, and  perhaps,  more  than  the  trivial  circum- 
stance presently  to  be  mentioned,  had  contributed 
to  obtain  for  her  a  name,  by  which  her  countrymen 
seemed  to  compare  her  to  the  lights  of  heaven. 
Among  the  gold  ornaments  and  gems  of  emerald 
and  ruby,  with  which  her  hair  was  interwoven  in 
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braids,  was  a  large  jewel  of  pearls,  the  rarest,  and 
therefore  the  most  precious,  of  trinkets  in  Tenochtit- 
lan.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  star,  to  which  it  bore  as 
much  resemblance  among  the  sable  midnight  of  her 
hair,  as  does  the  snowy  blossom  of  the  great  Magnolia 
amid  the  dusky  obscurity  of  its  evergreen  boughs. 

Upon  this  vision  Juan  could  have  gazed  for 
hours;  but  the  fawn  which  he  had  followed  to  the 
retreat,  perceiving  the  formidable  Befo  so  close  at 
hand,  bleated  out  a  hasty  alarm,  and  thus  directed 
upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party.  The  dance 
and  the  music  ceased ;  the  maidens  screamed,  and 
would  have  fled,  but  for  the  sense  of  duty  which 
constrained  them  to  await  the  bidding  of  their  mis- 
tress. She,  though  much  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
neighbours  so  unexpected,  yet  mingled  with  her 
terror  feelings  which  kept  her  chained  to  the  spot, 
while  the  attendants  clustered  around  her,  confused, 
and  anxious  to  fly. 

As  soon  as  Juan  perceived  the  alarm  of  the  party, 
and  saw  the  eyes  of  the  princess  directed  upon  him, 
he  bent  a  knee  half  to  the  earth,  as  if  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  princess  of  Christendom,  saying  gently, 

"  I  am  Juan  Lerma,  a  Castilian — an  exile  from 
the  Spanish  camp,  entreating  welcome  from  my  ene- 
mies, and  yet  am  no  enemy.  Fear  me  not,  daugh- 
ter of  Montezuma ;  and  fear  not  this  animal,  who 
shall  be  to  thee  as  harmless  as  the  young  fawns." 

At  these  words,  pronounced  in  their  own  tongue, 
and  with  a  voice  so  mild  and  conciliating,  the  maid- 
ens recovered  somewhat  from  their  fright,  and  as- 
suming at  once  an  air  characteristically  sedate,  cast 
their  eyes  upon  the  earth,  while  the  young  princess 
stood  regarding  Juan,  with  a  countenance  indica- 
tive of  many  changing  emotions.  Seeing,  when  he 
had  finished,  that  he  preserved  an  attitude  of  sub- 
missive respect  and  expectation,  she  stepped  timid- 
ly forward,  and  presenting  him  the  garland  which 
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she  had  failed  to  secure  around  the  neck  of  the  fa- 
vourite, said  artlessly,  and  yet  with  both  dignity 
and  decision, 

"  The  king  is  the  Great  Eagle's  friend ;  the  daugh- 
ter of  Montezuma  is  his  bondmaid — he  is  welcome - 
to  Mexico.  I  remember  the  friend  of  Montezuma 
my  father, — I  remember  the  good  acts  of  the 
Christian. — He  is  welcome." 

Then  putting  the  chaplet  into  his  hand,  and  tak- 
ing this  into  her  own,  with  a  confidence  that  was 
perhaps  as  much  the  result  of  unsophisticated  feel- 
ings as  of  peculiar  customs,  she  touched  it  with 
her  forehead, — indicating  by  her  words,  her  gift, 
and  her  act  of  ceremonious  salutation,  that,  with 
her  welcome,  she  confessed  the  obligation  of  friend- 
ship and  gratitude  for  acts  of  past  kindness. 

"  I  will  wear  the  garland  upon  my  breast,"  said 
Juan,  with  a  look  of  purer  satisfaction  than  he  had 
shown  for  many  long  days  ;  "  and  if  heaven  grant 
me  fulfilment  of  the  hope  that  is  nearest  to  my 
heart,  I  will  wear  it  there  for  ever.  Noble  and 
lovely  maiden,  I  am  here  by  the  will  of  Guatimozin, 
— I  know  not  well  for  what  purpose,  nor  how  long 
I  shall  be  suffered  to  remain  in  your  presence. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain :  the  dark  day  of  war  has 
arisen,  and  this  happy  garden  may  soon  become  a 
theatre  of  fierce  contention,  in  which  the  fairest 
and  the  best  may  perish  at  the  same  hour  with  the 
worst.  Let  not  that  day  find  Zelahualla  without 
the  Christian's  cross  on  her  bosom." 

"  Guatimozin  will  drive  the  wicked  from  the 
land,"  said  Zelahualla,  mildly.  "  Has  my  lord  the 
Great  Eagle  forsaken  his  wicked  people,  and  will 
he  yet  cling  to  their  gods  f  After  a  time,  Centeotl, 
the  mother  of  heaven  and  the  earth,  will  prevail 
over  Mexitli,  and  redeem  men  from  sorrow  :  then 
wall  men  bleed  no  more  on  the  pyramids,  but  flow- 
ers and  fruits  will  be  the  only  sacrifices  demanded 
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by  heaven.  How  is  it  with  the  gods  of  Spain  1  do 
they  not  call  for  victims  for  ever  ]  The  gods  of  our 
land  are  more  just  and  merciful." 

"  Alas,"  said  Juan,  "  this  is  a  delusion  brought 
upon  you  by  our  sinful  acts,  not  by  any  defects  of 
our  holy  religion.  Know,  Zelahualla,  that  there  are 
no  gods  but  one,  and  He  is  both  just  and  merciful, 
— the  god  alike  of  the  heathen  and  the  Christian. 
But  of  this  I  will  not  speak  to  you  now ;  though 
perhaps  I  may  never  have  opportunity  to  speak 
again.  If  death  should  come  upon  you  suddenly, 
call  then,  in  that  grievous  hour,  upon  the  name  of 
the  Cliristian's  God,  and  he  will  not  refuse  to  hear 
you,  who  are  in  ignorance,  and  therefore  sinless. 
And  w^ear  upon  your  neck  this  cross,  given  to  me 
by  one  who  was  a  beloved  friend.''  (It  was  the 
gift  of  Magdalena.)  "  Look  upon  it  with  reverence, 
and  heaven  may  vouchsafe  a  miracle  in  your  favour. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  when  danger  comes  to 
you.'* 

The  spirit  of  the  Propaganda  had  infected  the 
minds  of  all  the  Spaniards  in  America.  The  ambi- 
tion of  conversion  was  inseparably  linked  with  that 
of  conquest ;  and  on  all  occasions,  except  those  of 
actual  battle,  the  rage  of  making  j)roselytes  was  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  many.  This  w^as  undoubt- 
edly fanaticism,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  fierce  and 
avaricious,  it  developed  itself  with  all  the  odious 
features  of  superstition.  With  a  few  of  more  gentle 
and  kindly  natures,  it  was  a  nobler  and  more  be- 
nignant passion.  While  others  sought  proselytes 
for  the  glory  of  the  church,  these  thought  only  of 
doing  good  to  man.  The  best,  the  most  enthusias- 
tic and  successful  missionaries,  were  those  whose 
efforts  were  prompted  by  affection.  The  first  im- 
pulse, therefore,  of  Juan,  who  had  long  since  felt 
and  cherished,  even  among  distant  deserts,  a  strong 
interest  in  the  fate  of  this  young  princess,  was  to 
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secure  to  her  the  blessings  of  salvation,  which  his 
religious  instruction  could  not  load  him  to  hope  for 
any  one  dying  in  unbelief.  It  was  a  consequence 
and  evidence  of  affection  ;  but  a  still  stronger  proof 
was  given,  when  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  little 
silver  cross,  which,  up  to  this  moment,  he  had  trea- 
sured with  the  most  jealous  regard,  and  proffered 
it  to  Zelahualla.  It  was,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  gift  of  Magdalena,  presented  before  the  evil  acts 
of  Hilario  and  Villafana  had  interrupted  the  affec- 
tion fast  ripening  in  Juan's  heart,  and  accepted  be- 
cause it  possessed  little  value  beyond  that  imputed 
by  consecration  and  superstition.  It  was,  indeed, 
as  Magdalena  had  told  him,  the  gift  of  her  deceased 
mother,  and  she  had  always  been  taught  to  believe 
it  possessed  some  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  a 
talisman.  In  these  virtues  Juan  was  sufficiently 
benighted  to  believe ;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  rather  than  from  any  grateful  memory  of 
the  giver,  that  he  had  from  that  day  worn  it  in 
secret  upon  his  bosom,  so  that  it  had  even  escaped 
the  hands  of  his  jailers  in  Mechoacan,  and  from  the 
eyes  of  his  Spanish  companions.  It  was  a  proof  of 
the  pure  and  disinterested  nature  of  his  regard  for 
the  Indian  princess,  as  well  as  of  his  reliance  upon 
its  heavenly  protection,  that  he  could  rob  himself  of 
a  relic  so  prized,  in  order  that  its  presence  might 
secure  to  her  the  benefits  of  a  belief  she  neither 
understood  nor  professed. 

If  such  were  his  own  superstition,  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  Zelahualla's  was  less  in  degree. 
On  the  contrary,  she  received  the  humble  trinket 
with  a  look  of  respect  as  well  as  gratitude,  saying 
with  the  greatest  simplicity, 

"  What  the  Great  Eagle  loves  must  be  good,  and 
Zelahualla  will  listen  when  his  god  speaks  to  her."^ 

"  Is  it  possible,"  thought  Juan,  while  flinging  the 
chain   of  sOver  beads  by  which  it  was  securecj 
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round  his  neck,  "  that  a  creature  so  beautiful  and 
so  good — so  pure,  so  innocent,  so  lovely  to  the 
eye  and  the  thought — should  be  really  a  pagan  and 
barbarian  V* 

The  question  was  indeed  natural  enough.  A 
sweeter  impersonation  of  beauty  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  could  scarcely  be  imagined;  and  the 
light  of  her  eyes  was  so  mild  and  seraphic,  that  one 
might  wonder  whence  it  came,  if  not  from  the  ope- 
ration of  that  divine  belief,  which  chases  from  the 
heart  the  impurer  traits  of  nature. 

What  further  thoughts  might  have  crowded  into 
Juan's  breast,  and  what  might  have  been  the  con- 
clusion of  an  interview  so  interesting,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  imagine.  While  he  was  yet  securing 
the  chain  around  the  bended  neck  of  the  princess, 
a  step,  previously  heralded  by  the  growl  of  Befo, 
rang  upon  the  walk,  and  the  Lord  of  Death,  fol- 
lowed at  a  little  distance  by  Techeechee,  stalked 
into  the  covert,  arrayed  in  all  the  Mexican  panoply 
of  war  and  knighthood.  Instead  of  a  tunic  of  cot- 
ton cloth  or  other  woven  material,  he  wore,  doubt- 
less over  some  stronger  protection,  a  sort  of  hau- 
berk of  dressed  tiger's  skin,  fitting  tight  to  his 
massive  chest,  and  bordered  by  a  skirt  of  long 
feathers,  reaching  nearly  to  his  knees.  On  his 
head  was  a  helmet  or  cap  which  had  once  adorned 
the  skull  of  the  same  ferocious  animal,  the  teeth 
and  ears  flapping  about  his  temples,  and  the  skin 
of  the  legs,  with  the  talons  remaining,  hanging  at 
the  sides  over  his  shoulders  and  breast,  waving 
about  in  connexion  with  his  long  black  locks  and 
the  scarlet  tufts  among  them.  His  shield  of  stout 
cane-work,  painted,  and  ornamented  with  a  long 
waving  penacho  of  feathers,  hung  at  his  back,  and 
a  macana  of  gigantic  size  swung  from  his  wrist. 
His  legs  were  swathed,  merry-andrew-wise,  with 
ribands  of  scarlet  and  gilded  leather,  that  seemed 
5* 
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to  begin  at  his  sandals ;  and  his  arms,  otherwise 
naked,  were  ornamented  up  to  the  elbow  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  On  the  whole,  his  appearance  was 
highly  formidable  and  impressive,  and  not  the  less 
so  that  many  marks  of  blood,  crusted  about  his 
person,  as  well  as  divers  rents  in  his  spotted  hau- 
berk, told  how  recently  and  how  valiantly  he  had 
borne  his  part  in  the  terrors  of  conflict. 

As  he  entered  the  covert,  his  step  was  bold, 
springy,  and  majestic,  such  as  belongs  to  the  native 
American  warrior,  Miien  he  treads  the  prairie  and 
the  mountain,  beyond  the  ken  of  the  white  man. 
It  happened  that  his  ear  being  struck  by  the  growl 
of  Bef(3,  his  attention  was  not  immediately  directed 
to  the  princess  and  her  companion  ;  but,  seeing 
the  dog,  and  conceiving  at  once,  though  not  with- 
out surprise,  the  cause  of  his  presence,  he  turned 
round  in  search  of  his  master,  and  beheld  him  en- 
gaged securing  the  relic  around  the  neck  of  the 
daughter  of  Montezuma. 

At  this  sight,  his  countenance  changed  from  the 
haughty  joy  of  a  soldier,  and  darkened  with  gloom 
and  displeasure.  He  even  grasjied  his  macana, 
and  took  a  stride  towards  the  pair,  w^ho  were  un- 
conscious of  his  intrusion,  until  Befo  made  it  evi- 
dent by  a  louder  growl,  and  by  taking  a  stand, 
ready  to  dispute  the  warrior's  right  of  approach. 

The  person  of  the  Lord  of  Death  was  at  first 
unknown  to  Juan ;  but  he  beheld  enough  in  his 
visage  to  convince  him  it  was  not  that  of  a  friend. 
Still,  he  knew  too  much  of  the  almost  slavish  reve- 
rence with  which  even  the  highest  nobles  regarded 
their  king  and  the  child  of  a  king,  to  apprehend  any 
danger  from  the  warrior's  wrath.  In  this  belief  he 
was  justified  by  the  act  of  the  barbarian,  who,  per- 
ceiving Zelahualla  look  towards  him  with  surprise, 
released  the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and  sinking 
into  the  lowest  obeisance  of  humility,  kissed  the 
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earth  at  her  feet.  Then  rising  and  surveying  her 
with  a  melancholy,  but  deeply  respectful  look,  he 
said, 

"  What  am  I  but  a  slave  before  the  daughter  of 
Montezuma  ?  The  young  man  of  the  east  is  the 
king's  brother.  I  speak  the  words  of  Guatimozin : 
'My  brother  shall  look  to-day  upon  the  king  of 
Mexico,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  at  the 
rock  of  Chapoltepec,  among  the  people.'  These 
are  the  words  of  the  king.  Shall  the  king's  brother 
obey  the  king  1" 

"  Doth  Guatimozin  call  the  Eagle  his  brother  3" 
exclaimed  Zelahualla,  with  a  look  of  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  "  Then  shall  no  evil  befall  him  among 
the  people.  Let  my  lord  the  Christian  and  Great 
Eagle  depart,  and  fear  not :  for  the  men  of  Mexico 
know  that  he  was  good  to  the  king  and  the  king's 
daughter,  when  the  king  was  a  captive ;  and  there- 
fore Zelahualla  will  remember  what  he  says  of  the 
god  of  the  silver  cross." 

Thus  summoned,  and  thus  dismissed,  Juan  with- 
drew his  eyes  from  the  beaming  and  singularly 
engaging  countenance  of  the  maiden,  and  looked 
to  the  Lord  of  Death,  as  if  to  signify  his  readiness 
to  depart.  But  the  Lord  of  Death  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  have  lost  his  powers  of  locomotion.  He 
remained  gazing  upon  the  princess  with  an  aspect 
increasing  in  gloom,  and  once  or  twice  seemed  as 
if  he  would  have  spoken  something  in  anger  and 
reprehension.  Yet  deterred  by  the  divinity  of 
royalty  that  hedged  about  her,  or  more  probably 
by  the  divinity  of  her  beauty,  he  roused  up  at  last, 
and,  after  making  another  deep  reverence,  which 
was  as  if  a  lion  had  bowed  down  at  the  feet  of  a 
doe,  he  strode  away  without  speaking,  followed  by 
Juan  and  Techeechee. 

From  Techeechee  Juan  learned  what  he  had  in 
in  part  gathered  from  the  obscure  expressions  of  the 
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noble :  He  was  summoned  to  witness  the  corona- 
tion of  the  j^oung  king  in  form  before  the  assem- 
bled Mexicans,  on  the  consecrated  hill  of  Chapolte- 
pec,  on  which  occasion  he  was  to  be  honoured  and 
his  person  made  sacred,  by  the  king  bestowing  on 
him  the  title  of  friend  and  brother. 

The  path  led  Juan  as  before  through  the  royal 
menagerie ;  and  while  passing  among  the '  wild 
beasts,  Techeechee  signified  to  the  Christian  that 
the  presence  of  Befo  among  the  Mexicans  would 
subject  him  to  much  difficulty,  if  not  danger ;  and 
would  certainly,  the  moment  he  was  seen,  produce 
a  confusion  in  the  assemblage,  indecorous  to  the 
occasion,  and  highly  displeasing  to  the  king  and  the 
Mexican  dignitaries.  To  this  Juan  justly  assented, 
and  not  knowing  in  what  other  manner  he  could 
dispose  of  his  faithful  attendant,  he  agreed,  at  Te- 
cheechee's  suggestion,  to  confine  him  in  one  of  the 
several  empty  cages,  wherein  he  was  assured  and 
believed,  he  would  remain  in  safety.  This  being 
accomplished,  and  not  without  trouble,  he  endea- 
voured with  caresses  to  reconcile  the  animal  to  his 
novel  imprisonment,  and  then  left  him. 

He  found  the  Lord  of  Death  at  the  pool,  with  a 
piragua,  very  singularly  carved  and  ornamented,  in 
which  were  six  Mexicans,  known  at  once  by  their 
dress  to  be  warriors  of  established  reputation,  the 
rules  of  Mexican  chivalry  not  allowing  any  soldier, 
even  if  the  son  of  the  king,  to  wear,  in  time  of  war, 
any  but  the  plainest  white  garment,  until  he  had 
accomplished  deeds  worthy  of  distinction.  These 
were  arrayed  in  escaupil,  variously  ornamented 
with  plumes  and  gilded  leather ;  they  had  war-clubs 
and  quivers,  and  their  appearance  was  both  martial 
and  picturesque. 

At  a  signal  from  Masquazateuctli,  they  seized 
their  paddles  and  began  to  urge  the  piragua  to- 
wards the  water-gate  of  the  wall,  and  Techeechee 
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leaping  into  the  little  canoe,  Juan  prepared  to  follow 
after  him.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Lord  of  Death, 
who  touched  his  arm,  though  not  rudely,  and  look- 
ing into  his  face  for  awhile,  with  an  expression  in 
which  anger  seemed  to  struggle  with  melancholy, 
said, 

"  The  Great  Eagle  is  the  brother  of  Guatimozin, 
— Masquazateuctli  is  but  his  slave.  Where  would 
the  king's  brother  have  been  this  day,  had  the  king 
not  taken  him  from  the  prison-house  7" 

"  In  heaven,  if  it  becomes  me  to  say  so — certain- 
ly, at  least,  in  the  grave,"  replied  Juan,  in  some 
surprise.  "  In  this  capture,  or  this  rescue,  as  I  may 
call  it,  the  king  will  bear  witness,  1  did  not  myself 
concur  ;  for  such  concurrence  I  esteemed  unbecom- 
ing to  my  stale  as  a  Christian  and  Spaniard.  Yet 
I  am  not  the  less  grateful  to  Guatimozin,  and  I 
acknowledge  he  has  given  me  a  life." 

"  It  was  a  good  thing  of  the  king,"  said  the  bar- 
barian ;  "  but  what  is  this  1  Are  you  a  Spaniard  in 
Mexico,  and  alive  ]  neither  upon  the  block  of  the 
pyramid,  nor  in  the  cage  at  the  temple-yard  1  The 
king  feeds  you  in  his  house,  he  gives  you  water 
from  his  fountain,  and  robes  from  his  bed, — he  takes 
you  by  his  side,  and,  among  his  people,  he  says, 
»  This  man  is  my  brother  ;  therefore  look  upon  him 
with  love.'     Is  not  this  good  also  of  the  king  ?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Juan,  gravely  ;  "  and  I  need  not 
be  instructed,  that  it  becomes  me  to  be  grateful, 
even  by  a  warrior  so  renowned  and  noble  as  the 
Lord  of  Death." 

The  eyes  of  the  barbarian  sparkled  with  a  fierce 
fire  while  he  continued, — 

"  What  then  should  you  look  for  in  Mexico,  but 
shelter  and  food  7 — a  house  to  hide  you  from  the 
angry  men  of  Spain,  and  bread  to  eat  in  your  hid- 
ing-place?   Where  are  the  quiver  and  the  maca- 
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na  7    Will  the  king's  brother  fight  the  king's  ene- 
mies ?" 

"  If  they  be  my  countrymen,  the  Spaniards,  nor 
replied  Juan,  with  great  resolution,  yet  not  Mdthout 
uneasiness  ;  for  he  read  in  the  question,  an  early 
attempt  to  seduce  him  into  apostacy.  "  I  am  the 
king's  guest, — his  prisoner,  if  he  will, — his  victim, 
if  it  must  be,— ^but  not  his  soldier." 

"  Hearken  then  to  me,"  said  the  Indian,  with  a 
stern  and  magisterial  voice :  "  The  king  is  the  lord 
of  the  valley,  the  master  of  men's  lives,  and  the 
beloved  of  Mexico ;  but  he  has  not  the  heart  of  the 
old  man  gray  with  wisdom,  and  he  knows  not  the 
guile  of  the  stranger.  Why  should  his  brother  do 
him  a  wrong  7  The  king  thinks  his  brother  a  green 
snake  from  the  corn-field,  to  play  with  ;*  but  he  has 
the  teeth  of  the  rattling  adder !" 

"  Mexican !"  said  Juan,  indignantly,  "  these  words 
from  the  mouth  of  a  Spaniard,  would  be  terms  of 
mortal  injury;  and  infidel  though  you  be,  yet  you 
must  know,  they  bear  the  sting  of  insult.  What 
warrior  art  thou,  that  canst  abuse  the  helplessness 
of  a  captive,  and  do  wrong  to  an  unarmed  man  V 

"  Do  I  wrong  thee,  then  1"  replied  the  Lord  of 
Death,  grimly.  "  Lo,  thou  art  here  safe  from  thy 
bitter-hearted  people,  and  wilt  not  even  repay  the 
goodness  of  the  king,  by  striking  the  necks  of  his 
enemies,  who  are  also  thine !  Is  not  this  enough  ? 
Put  upon  thee  the  weeds  of  a  woman,  and  go  sleep 
In  the  garden  of  birds,  afar  from  danger, — yet  call 
not  the  birds  down  from  the  tree  ;  hide  thee  in  the 
bush  of  flowers,  yet  pluck  not  the  flowers  from  the 
stem.  Let  the  guest  remember  he  is  a  guest,  and 
steal  not  from  the  house  that  gives  him  shelter. — 
Does  the  king's  brother  understand  the  words  of 
the  king's  slave )" 

*  The  Mexicans  were  accustomed  to  tame  and  domesti- 
cate certain  harmless  reptiles. 
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"  I  do  not,"  said  Juan,  with  a  frown.  "  They  are 
the  words  of  a  dreamer ; — "  and  he  would  have 
passed  on  towards  the  canoe,  which  he  now  per- 
ceived was  waiting  him  near  the  wicket,  but  that 
the  Lord  of  Death  again  arrested  him. 

"  The  king  is  good,"  he  said  with  deep  and 
meaning  accents,  "  but  the  wrong-doer  shall  not 
escape.  Perhaps," — and  here  he  softened  the  se- 
verity of  his  speech,  and  even  assumed  a  look  of 
friendly  interest, — "  perhaps  the  Great  Eagle  has 
left  his  best  friend  among  the  fighting-men  of  Tez- 
cuco  T  Let  him  be  patient  for  a  little,  and  his  friend 
«hall  be  given  to  him." 

"  You  speak  to  me  in  riddles,"  replied  Juan, 
impatiently.     "  Let  us  be  gone." 

The  Mexican  gave  the  youth  a  look  of  the 
darkest  and  most  menacing  character,  and  uttering 
the  figurative  name  which  Guatimozin  had  already 
applied  to  the  princess,  said, 

"  The  Centzontli  is  the  daughter  of  Montezuma, 
— the  bird  that  is  not  to  be  called  from  the  tree, 
the  flower  that  is  not  to  be  pulled  from  the  stem. — 
The  king  is  good  to  his  brother;  but  Mexico  is  not 
a  dog,  that  the  Spaniard  should  steal  away  the 
daughter  of  heaven." 

Then,  clutching  his  war-axe,  as  if  to  give  more 
emphasis  to  his  warning,  the  nature  of  which  was 
no  longer  to  be  mistaken,  he  gave  the  young  man 
one  more  look,  exceedingly  black  and  threatening, 
and  strode  rapidly  away.  The  next  moment,  he 
leaped,  with  the  activity  of  a  mountain-cat,  into 
the  piragua,  and  speaking  but  a  word  to  the  rowers, 
was  instantly  paddled  into  the  lake. 

Juan  followed,  not  a  little  troubled  and  displeased 
by  the  complexion  and  tone  of  the  menace,  and 
stepping  into  the  canoe,  was  soon  impelled  from 
the  garden.  He  perceived  the  piragua  floating  hard 
by,  and  the  Lord  of  Death  standing  erect  among 
the  rowers.     As  soon  as  the  canoe  drew  nigh,  the 
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warrior-no])le  made  certain  gestures  to  Techeechee, 
signifying  that  he  should  conduct  the  youth  on  the 
voyage  alone.  Then  giving  a  sign  to  his  attend- 
ants, the  prow  of  the  piragua  was  turned  towards 
the  east,  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  Juan,  and  not  a 
little  even  to  that  of  the  Ottomi,  was  urged  in  that 
direction  with  the  most  furious  speed.  As  they 
started,  the  rowers  set  up  a  yell,  as  if  animated  by 
the  prospect  of  some  stirring  and  adventurous  ex- 
ploit. 

Techeechee  gazed  after  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then  handling  his  paddle,  he  directed  the  canoe 
round  the  point  of  Tlatelolco,  and  was  soon  lost 
among  a  multitude  of  similar  vessels,  all  proceeding 
to  the  south-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  of 
Chapoltepec. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  review,  division,  and  minute  organization  of 
the  vast  army  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Captain- 
General,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  day,  which  was 
unexpectedly  propitious,  as  the  rainy  season  might 
be  said  to  have  already  conftnenced.  Clouds,  in- 
deed, gathered  over  the  sky,  in  the  afternoon, 
giving  a  melancholy  aspect  to  the  hills  and  mea- 
dows ;  and  a  thick  fog  rose  from  the  lake  and  spread 
around,  until  it  had  pervaded  the  lower  grounds 
on  its  borders.  Yet  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  during 
the  whole  day,  and,  by  sunset,  the  clouds  dispersed, 
without  having  disturbed  the  firmament  with  thun- 
der; and  the  lake  was  left  to  glimmer  in  the  light 
of  a  young  moon,  and  the  multitude  of  stars. 

The  whole  native  population  of  Tezcuco  had 
been  drawn  to  the  meadows,  to  witness  the  glories 
of  military  parade,  and  the  city  was  deserted  and 
solitary.  Nay,  even  the  watchmen  on  the  walls, 
forgetting  the  audacious  assault  of  the  past  night, 
and  anxious  to  share  a  spectacle  from  which  their 
duties  should  have  separated  them,  stole,  one  after 
another,  from  their  posts,  until  the  northern  gates 
were  left  wholly  unguarded.  The  vanity  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  could  not  permit  the  absence 
of  a  single  effective  Spaniard  from  the  scene  of  dis- 
play, and  the  walls  had  been  left  to  Tlascalans. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  the  mists  were 
thickest,  and  the  hues  of  the  fields  most  mournful, 
a  single  individual  passed  from  that  gate  at  which 
Juan  Lerma,  eight  or  nine  weeks  before,  had  ter- 
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minated  the  first  chapter  of  his  exile.  A  friar's 
cassock  and  cowl  enveloped  his  whole  form,  yet  the 
dullest  eye  would  have  detected  in  the  vigour  and 
impetuosity  of  his  step,  the  presence  of  passions 
which  could  not  belong  to  the  holy  profession.  His 
eye  was  fixed  upon  a  shadowy  figure,  almost  lost 
among  the  mists,  that  went  staggering  along,  as  if 
upon  a  course  not  yet  defined,  or  over  paths  diffi- 
cult to  be  traced ;  and  while  he  was  obviously 
W'atching  and  pursuing  the  retreating  shape,  it 
seemed  to  be  with  a  confidence  that  feared  not  the 
observation  of  the  fugitive.  Thus,  when  the  figure 
paused,  he  arrested  his  steps,  and  resumed  them 
only  w^hen  they  were  resumed  by  the  other ;  and, 
in  this  manner,  he  followed  onwards,  with  little 
precaution,  until  Tezcuco  was  left  far  behind,  hid- 
den in  the  fog.  As  he  moved,  he  muttered  many 
expressions,  indicative  of  a  deeply  disturbed  and 
even  remorseful  mind. 

"  All  this  have  /  done,"  he  exclaimed,  bitterly, 
and  almost  wildly.  "  Mine  own  sin,  though  black 
as  the  soot  of  perdition,  is  stained  a  triple  dye  by 
the  malefactions  it  has  caused  in  others — Mta  culpa^ 
mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa  !  Cursed  avarice  ! 
cursed  ambition  !  There  is  a  retribution  that  follows 
us  even  to  the  grave ;  sin  is  punished  with  sin, — 
the  first  fault  lays  fire  to  the  train  of  our  vices,  and 
in  their  explosions  we  are  further  stained, — punish- 
ed, destroyed.  That  sin !  and  what  has  come  of 
it  7  Where  is  the  gain  to  balance  it  1  Cajoled 
by  the  demon  that  seduced  me,  cheated  and  flung 
aside — suspected,  degraded,  demoralized — a  wan- 
derer, a  villain,  a  cur — the  friend  of  rogues,  and 
myself  their  fittest  fellow — Heaven  is  strong,  and 
justice  oppressive. — Munda  cor  meum  ac  labia 
m,ea  /  for  I  blaspheme  !" 

Thus  muttered  the  distracted  Camarga,  for  it  was 
he  who  gave  vent  to  such  troubled  expressions. 
Some  of  these  were  uttered  so  loudly,  that  they 
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seemed  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  fugitive,  who  turned 
round,  looked  back  for  a  moment,  and  then  diving 
into  a  misty  hollow,  was  for  a  short  time  concealed 
from  his  eyes. 

"  Ay, — fly,  fly  !"  he  muttered,  gnashing  his  teeth ; 
"  fly,  wretch,  fly !  But  wert  thou  fleeter  than  the 
mountain-deer,  thou  couldst  not  escape  the  fiend 
that  is  already  tearing  at  thy  vitals.  Fling  thyself 
into  the  lake,  too,  and  after  death,  open  thine  eyes 
upon  a  phantom  of  horror,  that  will  sit  before  thee 
for  ever !" 

Then  pursuing  with  greater  activity,  he  again 
caught  sight  of  the  fugitive,  who  was  ascending  the 
little  promontory  of  the  cypress-tree,  on  which  Juan 
Lerma  had  first  beheld  the  faces  of  his  country- 
men. 

"  And  Hernan  Cortes  will  yet  have  me  speak  the 
story  !"  he  murmured.  "  Be  it  so — live  she  or  die 
she,  he  shall  hear  it,  and  curse  the  curiosity  that 
compelled  it.  Ay  !  and  his  anguish  will  be  some 
set-oflf  to  the  joy  of  having  triumphed  over  the  poor 
wretch  he  persecuted.  God  rest  thee,  Juan  Lerma ! 
for  thou  at  least  hast  died  in  ignorance ;  and  but 
for  this  mischance, — this  fatal  mischance, — hadst 
been  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  therefore  saved 
from  destruction." 

As  he  uttered  these  broken  words,  he  perceived 
La  Monjonaza, — for  it  was  this  unhappy  creature 
whom  he  followed, — steal  over  the  mound  to  the 
right  hand,  as  if  turning  her  steps  from  the  lake 
landward.  But  being  aware  that  she  had  beheld 
him,  and  suspecting  this  to  be  merely  a  feint,  de- 
signed to  mislead  him,  he  directed  his  course  to  the 
water-side,  and  stepping  among  the  rocks  and 
brambles  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  passed  it  in  time  to 
behold  Magdalena  stalking,  with  a  countenance  of 
distraction,  towards  the  lake,  as  if  impelled  by 
some  terrible  goadings  of  mind,  to  self-destruction. 
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"  Wretched  creature  !"  lie  cried,  springing  for- 
wards, and  staying  her  frenzied  steps,  "  what  is 
this  you  do  1  Fling  not  away  the  grace  that  is  in 
wait. —  Vou,  at  least,  may  live  and  be  forgiven." 

To  his  great  surprise,  the  unhappy  girl,  whose 
countenance  had  indicated  all  the  iron  determina- 
tion of  desperation,  offered  not  the  slightest  resist- 
ance, while  he  drew  her  from  the  water-side ;  but 
turning  towards  him  with  the  face  of  a  maiden  de- 
tected in  some  merry  and  harmless  mischief,  she 
began  to  laugh  ;  but  immediately  afterwards,  burst 
into  tears. 

"Good  heavens!"  said  Camarga,  with  compassion, 
*'  are  you  indeed  brought  to  this  pass  1  What !  the 
mind  that  even  amazed  Don  Hernan — is  it  gone  1 
wholly  gone  ?  Miserable  Magdalena !  this  is  the 
fruit  of  sin !" 

At  the  sound  of  a  name,  so  seldom  pronounced 
in  these  lands,  the  lady  rose  from  the  rock,  on 
which  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  seated,  although 
it  was  observable  that  she  showed  no  symptoms  of 
surprise.  She  gazed  fixedly  at  Camarga  for  an  in- 
stant, and  a  dark  frown  gathering  on  her  brows, 
she  turned  to  depart,  without  reply.  Camarga, 
however,  detained  her,  and  would  have  spoken  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  she  feel  his  hand  laid  upon  her 
mantle  than  she  turned  suddenly  round,  with  a  look 
of  inexpressible  fierceness,  saying,  with  the  stern- 
est accents  of  a  voice  always  strikingly  expres- 
sive, 

"  Who  art  thou,  that  comest  between  me  and  my 
purpose  ?  If  a  priest  or  an  angel,  fly, — for  here  thou 
art  with  contamination  ;  if  a  man,  and  a  bad  man, 
still  fly,  lest  thou  be  struck  dead  with  the  breath  of 
one  deeper  plunged  in  guilt  than  thyself — If  a  devil, 
then  remain,  and  claim  thy  prey  from  the  apostate 
and  murderess.     Dost  thou  forbid  me  even  to  die]" 

"  Ay — I  do,"  replied  Camarga,  trembling,  yet  less 
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at  her  terrible  countenance  than  her  fearful  expres- 
sions :  "  I  am  one  who,  in  the  name  of  heaven, — a 
name  which  is  alike  polluted  in  thy  mouth  and  in 
mine — command  thee  to  recall  thy  senses,  if  they 
have  not  utterly  fled,  and  bid  thee,  thinking  of  self- 
slaughter  no  longer,  leave  this  land  of  wretched- 
ness, and,  in  a  cloister,  and  with  a  life  of  penitence, 
obtain  the  pardon  which  heaven  will  not  perhaps 
withhold." 

"  Pardon  comes  not  without  punishment,"  said 
Magdalena,  sternly ;  "  and  I  would  not  that  it 
should :  and  for  penitence, — the  moaning  regret 
that  exists  without  torture  and  suffering, — know 
that  it  is  but  a  mockery.  Kill  thy  friend,  and  re- 
pent,— yet  dream  not  of  paradise.  Scourge  thy- 
self, die  on  the  rack  or  gibbet,  and  await  thy  fate 
in  the  grave.  Begone ;  or  rest  where  thou  art,  and 
follow  me  no  more." 

"  Till  thou  die,  or  till  thou  art  lodged  within  the 
walls  of  a  convent,"  said  Camarga,  grasping  her 
arm  with  a  strength  and  determination  she  could 
not  resist :  "  thus  far  will  I  follow  thee,  rave  thou 
never  so  much.  Oh,  wretched  creature  !  and  wert 
thou  about  to  rush  into  the  presence  of  thy  Maker, 
unshriven,  unrepenting,  unprepared  1" 

Magdalena  surveyed  him  with  a  look  that  chang- 
ed gradually  from  anger  to  wistful  emotion ;  and 
then  again  shedding  tears,  she  dropped  on  her 
knees,  saying,  with  a  tone  and  manner  that  went 
to  his  heart, 

"  I  will  shriv^e  me  then,  and  then  let  me  go,  for 
thy  presence  persecutes  me. — Well,  and  perhaps  it 
is  better ;  for  it  is  long  since  I  have  looked  upon  a 
man  of  God — long  since  I  have  spoken  with  any 
just  Christian  but  one, — and  him  I  have  given  up 
to  the  murderers.  Hear  me  then,  and  then  ab- 
solve or  condemn  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  judge  myself; 
and  I  confess  to  thee,  only  that  my  words  may  drive 
6* 
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thee  away,  as  would  tlic  moans  of  a  cominsr  pesti- 
lence. Hear  me  then,  friar,  and  then  begone  from 
me." 

"  Arise,"  said  Camarga,  "  I  seek  not  thy  confes- 
sion, at  least  not  now :  1  have  that  will  draw  it 
from  thee,  at  a  fitter  time  and  place.  In  this  dis- 
tant spot,  thou  art  exposed  to  danger  from  the  in- 
fidels." 

"  If  thou  fearest  them,  away  !  Why  dost  thou 
trouble  me  ?  If  thou  stayest,  listen  to  my  words  ; 
for  though  they  come  too  late,  yet  will  they  cause 
thee  to  do  justice  to  the  name,  and  say  masses  for 
the  soul,  of  Juan  Lerma." 

"  Speak  of  Juan  Lerma,"  said  Camarga,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  "  and  I  will  indeed  listen  to  thee. 
In  nomine  Dei  Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sanctis 
speak  and  speak  truly.  Cursed  be  thou,  even  by 
my  lips,  if  thou  speakest  that  which  is  false,  or  con- 
cealest  aught  that  is  true  !" 

"  Truth,  though  I  die, — and  let  me  die  when  it 
is  spoken,"  said  Magdalena,  placing  her  lips  with 
the  instinctive  reverence  of  habit  to  the  cross 
which  Camarga  extended.  As  she  kissed  it,  her 
heart  seemed  to  soften,  and  she  shed  many  bitter 
tears,  while  pouring  forth  her  broken  and  melan- 
choly story. 

"  Know,  father,"  she  said,  not  once  doubting  that 
she  had  a  true  father  of  the  church  before  her,  "that 
it  was  my  misfortune  never  to  have  known  the 
kindness  and  care  of  a  parent." 

"Let  that  be  passed,"  said  Camarga,  hurriedly. 
"  Speak  not  of  the  sins  of  thy  youth,  a  thousand 
times  confessed,  and  a  thousand  times  absolved. 
Speak  of  thy  coming  to  the  island, — of  thy  broken 
vows, — thy — "  But  here  perceiving  that  Magda- 
lena started  with  a  sort  of  affright,  at  finding  how 
far  his  knowledge  had  anticipated  her  divulgements, 
he  continued,  with  better  discretion,  "Thus  much 
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do  I  know — hoiv  I  know,  ask  not ;  and  yet  thou 
mayst  be  tokl,  too,  that  much  of  thy  fate  was  in- 
terwoven with  that  of  Villafana." 

*'  My  fate,  and  that  of  Villafana  !"  cried  Magda- 
lena,  with  a  withering  look  of  contempt.  But  in- 
stantly changing  to  a  more  submissive  air,  she 
exclaimed,  "  My  story,  indeed,  father,  but  not  my 
fate.  If  he  have  confessed  to  you,  then  do  you 
know  enough, — perhaps  all.  He  told  you,  then, 
that  his  avarice,  gratijfied  at  the  expense  of  a  horri- 
ble crime, — the  destruction  of  the  ship,  and  the 
lives  of  all  within  it,  abbess,  nuns,  sailors,  and  all, 
— was  the  cause  of  all  my  calamities,  since  it  was 
my  hard  fate  not  to  perish  with  the  rest.  He  rob- 
bed the  ship  of  the  golden  and  silver  church-ves- 
sels, when  we  were  near  to  the  port,  and  made  his 
escape  to  the  shore,  leaving  us  to  sink  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm  then  rising.  Our  pilot  having  no 
hope  but  in  running  upon  the  shore,  then  within 
sight,  ran  the  vessel  among  certain  rocks,  where 
it  was  beaten  to  pieces.  Father,  it  chanced  to  be 
my  fate,  and  mine  alone,  to  be  plucked  out  of  that 
roaring  sea,  by  one  to  whom,  when  lying  in  a  gulf 
ten  times  more  hideous,  I  refused  to  stretch  out  my 
hand.  Father!  last  night  a  word  from  my  lips 
would  have  saved  the  life  of  Juan  Lerma,  and  I 
did  not  speak  it !" 

"  Dwell  not  on  this,"^  said  Camarga,  sternly. 
"Rather  thank  heaven  that  thou  wert  rendered 
unable  by  any  exercise  of  criminal  love,  to  pre- 
serve on  the  earth's  surface  a  wretch,  at  whose 
footstep  it  shuddered." 

"  Hah !"  cried  Magdalena,  starting  up  in  a 
transport  of  indignation,  and  sending  daggers  from 
her  eyes,  "  who  art  thou,  that  speakest  so  falsely 
and  foully  of  Juan  Lerma  1  Wert  thou,  instead  of 
a  pattering  friar,  a  canonized  saint  in  heaven,  still 
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wert  thou  but  a  thing  of  dross  and  earth,  compared 
with  him  thou  malignest !" 

Before  Camarga  could  rebuke  this  burst  of  pas- 
sion, she  sank,  as  before,  to  the  earth,  weeping 
afresh  ;  for  she  was  in  that  pitiable  state  of  mental 
feebleness,  in  which  life  seems  only  to  continue  in 
impulses, — a  chain  of  convulsions  and  exhaustions. 
"  Alas,  father,"  she  continued,  with  sobs,  "  you 
have  been  taught,  like  the  rest,  to  misconceiv^e  and 
belie  the  best  and  most  unfortunate  of  men ; — for 
such  is  Juan  Lerma  ; — and  you  have  perhaps  joined 
with  the  rest  to  compass  his  destruction.  Has  he 
wronged  you  ?  no — you  have  imagined  a  wrong. 
Has  he  wronged  Cortes  ]  no — he  has  wronged  no 
one ;  but  the  ear  of  Cortes  was  open  to  his  ene- 
mies. Hear  me,  father,  and  while  you  condemn 
me,  listen  to  the  refutation  of  slander.  Father, 
when  I  opened  mine  eyes  to  the  light,  and  in  the 
presence  of  him  who  had  saved  me,  I  forgot  my 
vows ;  nay,  I  thought  that  heaven  had  absolved 
them  in  the  wreck,  and  ordained  that  I  should  be 
happy  in  a  new  existence.  Never  before  had  I 
looked  upon  the  world,  and  the  people  of  the  world, 
— never  before  had  I  looked  upon  Juan  Lerma. 
When  had  I  seen  one  smile  upon  me  with  affec- 
tion ]  Father,  for  a  second  such  smile,  I  would 
have  moaned  again  on  the  wreck,  seeing  my  com- 
panions swept  from  me  one  by  one.  I  grew  cun- 
ning and  deceitful,  and  when  they  asked  me  of  the 
ship  and  people,  I  told  them  falsehoods,  lest  they 
should  bring  me  the  veil  and  the  priest,  and  carry 
me  from  his  presence.  Alas !  and  my  deceit 
availed  not ;  he  smiled  no  more ;  and  when 
Hilario  spoke  of  affection — affection  for  me, — Juan 
Lerma  withdrew  without  a  sigh,  without  a  strug- 
gle." 

"  Saints  of  heaven !"  cried  Camarga,  starting 
with  horror,  gasping  for  breath,  and,  in  the  sense 
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of  suffocation,  forgetting  his  assumed  character  so 
much  as  to  fling  back  the  cowl  that  had  concealed 
his  features.  "  Dost  thou  speak  me  the  truth  I 
On  thy  life, — on  thy  hopes  of  heaven's  forgiveness, 
— on  thy  love  even  for  this  lost,  perhaps  this  dead, 
youth, — I  charge  thee  speak  me  the  truth.  Went 
there  no  more  than  this  between  you  f  And  Juan 
Lerma  loved  you  not]  and  Villafana  belied  ye 
both  1     And  you  are  not — " 

He  paused  in  agitation,  unable  to  utter  another 
word  ;  and  Magdalena,  surprised  as  much  at  his 
extraordinary  interest  in  her  story,  as  well  as 
confounded  by  the  absence  of  the  tonsure,  and 
the  glittering  of  an  iron  gorget  about  his  throat, 
seemed  for  a  moment  unable  to  answer  his  ques- 
tions. But  summoning  her  spirits  at  last,  she 
said, 

"  Thou  art  not  a  priest,  but  a  layman,  a  stranger, 
and  a  man  of  sin !  But  be  who  thou  wilt,  friend  or 
foe,  thou  knowest  now  enough  of  my  history  to  be 
entitled  to  know  all.  Never  did  man  couple  my 
name  with  shame,  and  think  of  any  but  him  who 
died  under  the  dagger  of  Villafana.  As  for  Juan 
Lerma,  not  even  Cortes,  his  bitterest  enemy,  would 
dare  accuse  him  of  a  deed  of  dishonour.  Stranger, 
if  thou  art  interested  in  the  betrayed  and  murdered 
Juan,  know  at  least  that  he  died  innocent  of  any 
wrong  to  Magdalena." 

"  Now  God  be  praised  for  this  good  word !"  said 
Camarga,  dropping  on  his  knees,  and  speaking  with 
what  seemed  a  distraction  of  fervour  and  delight : 
"  God  be  praised  that  I  may  not  think,  at  my  death- 
hour,  that  my  sins  have  caused  among  my  children 
the  crime  of  incest !  God  be  praised  !  God  be 
praised !" 

"  Incest!  Thy  children  !"  exclaimed  Magdalena, 
wildly.  "  What  art  thou  1  What  is  this  thou 
sayst  ?" 
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"  What  do  I  say  ?  and  why  need  I  say  it  ]"  cried 
Camarga,  springing  up  and  wringing  his  hands — 
•'  have  we  not  slain  liini  among  us  .'  Oh,  wretched 
Magdalena,  if,  by  thine  influence,  he  was  brought 
to  this  pass,  know  that  thou  hast  slain  thine  own 
brother  !" 

At  this  strange  and  exciting  revelation,  Magda- 
lena, who  had,  in  the  ecstacy  of  expectation,  seized 
upon  Camarga's  hands  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  ut- 
tered a  scream,  wild,  loud,  and  thrilling,  and  yet  how 
unlike  to  that  which  rose  from  her  breaking  heart  in 
the  prison  !  It  was  some  such  cry  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  come  from  a  despairing  Christian,  who  finds 
that  the  gates,  which  he  thinks  are  conducting  him 
to  hell,  have  suddenly  ushered  him  into  the  walks  of 
paradise.  It  mingled  fear  and  astonishment  with 
joy,  but  joy  predominant  over  the  others  ;  and 
though  it  sounded  as  if  coming  from  a  bursting 
heart,  it  was  as  if  from  one  bursting  in  the  over- 
bound  and  expansion  of  a  breast  released  from  a 
mountain  of  oppression.  It  echoed  over  the  lake, 
and  seemed  to  have  called  up  the  spirits  thereof; 
for  before  its  last  hysterical  echo  had  vibrated  on 
the  ear,  there  sprang  up,  as  if  they  had  risen  from 
the  earth  or  the  waters,  six  or  seven  athletic  bar- 
barians, flourishing  heavy  macanas,  who  rushed 
at  once  upon  the  pair. 

At  the  sight  of  such  unexpected  and  formidable 
antagonists,  though  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  Ca- 
marga snatched  his  concealed  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard, leaped  with  great  intrepidity  betwixt  Mag- 
dalena and  the  nearest  savage,  who  seemed  the 
leader  of  the  party,  and  made  a  blow  at  him,  while 
calling  to  her, 

"  Fly  !  fly  !  and  tell  Cortes  that  thy  brother — " 
But  his  lips  finished  not  the  sentence.  Whether  it 
was  that  he  was  rendered  helpless  by  long  conti- 
nued disease,  was  embarrassed  by  the  friar's  cas- 
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sock,  or  was  really  unskilful  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
it  is  certain  that  his  blade  dropped  harmless  on  the 
macana  of  the  warrior.  Before  he  could  recover 
his  guard,  the  battle-axe  of  the  Mexican  fell  upon 
his  head  with  deadly  violence,  and  he  rolled,  to  all 
appearance  a  dying  man,  on  the  ground. 

At  the  same  instant,  another  warrior  clutched 
upon  Magdalena,  who,  though  pale  as  death,  and 
agitated  by  a  long  succession  of  passions,  yet  drew 
the  dagger  she  always  carried  at  her  girdle,  and 
aimed  it  at  the  breast  of  the  infidel.  Before  it  could 
do  him  any  harm,  it  was  snatched  out  of  her  hand, 
and  she  herself  caught  up  as  by  the  grasp  of  a  giant, 
in  the  arms  of  the  leader,  and  hurried  to  the  water. 
In  an  instant  more,  she  was  placed  in  a  piragua, 
which  her  capturers  drew  from  a  reed-brake  hard 
by,  and  secured,  though  not  rudely,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  further  resistance,  among  the  infidels. 
They  caught  up  their  paddles,  uttered  a  wild  yell, 
and  the  next  moment  dashed  from  the  shore,  and 
were  hidden  among  the  mists  of  the  lake. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Are  the  refinements  and  delicate  sensibilities  of 
the  si)irit  confined  to  the  highborn  and  i)olished  J 
They  are  undoubtedly  the  offspring  of  nature  :  Edu- 
cation supplies  their  place  only  by  the  substitutes 
of  affectation.  Though  poverty  may  crush,  though 
wretchedness  and  evil  habits  may  corrupt  and  ex- 
tinguish them,  yet  they  throb  in  the  breasts  of  the 
lowly,  during  the  days  of  youth,  and  are  not  al- 
ways banished  even  by  the  rigours  of  manhood. 
They  dwell  under  the  painted  lodge  of  the  barba- 
rian, and  they  burn  even  in  the  heart  of  the  benight- 
ed heathen. 

-  Let  us  fancy  the  moonlight  streaming  over  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco.  The  moon  is  in  her  first  (luarter, 
and  the  evening-star,  almost  her  rival  in  lustie  and 
magnitude,  precedes  her  in  the  blue  paths  of  the 
west.  The  golden  radiance  of  sunset  trembles  no 
more  on  the  mountain  peaks  ;  but  the  thin  vapours 
floating  through  the  zenith,  are  yet  gleaming  faint- 
ly with  the  last  exi)iring  glories  of  day.  The  birds 
are  at  rest  in  the  garden  of  Mexico, — all  save  the 
little  madrugadores,  that  yet  chirp  merrily  in  the 
trees,  and  the  centzontli,  who  leaves  her  ravishing 
melody,  to  mock  them  with  their  own  music,  made 
yet  more  musical.  The  breeze  sleeps  among  tlie 
boughs,  or  it  stirs  only  through  the  i)oplar  leaves, 
and  its  rustling  sound  is  mingled  with  the  hum  of  a 
thousand  nocturnal  insects.     In  siich  a  night,  one 
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forgets  that  man  is  not  an  angel.  We  see  not  the 
frown  of  malevolence  in  the  sky  ;  we  hear  not  the 
step  of  the  betrayer  on  the  grass ;  nor  does  the  dew- 
drop,  falling  from  the  leaf,  admonish  us  of  the  tears 
that  are  streaming,  hard  by,  in  sorrow.  In  such  a 
night,  the  feelings  of  the  kind  are  kindest,  the 
thoughts  of  the  pure,  purest ;  youth  gathers  about  it 
the  mantle  of  hope,  and  hope  whispers  in  the  voice 
of  affection.  At  such  a  time,  it  is  good  to  look  into 
the  hearts  of  the  youthful,  and  forget  the  excite- 
ments of  years.  A  draught  from  the  waters  of  Cli- 
torius  was  fabled  to  extinguish  the  thirst  for 
wine.*  He  who  can  creep  into  the  bosoms  of  the 
young,  and  drink  of  the  fountain  of  innocent  affec- 
tions, will  turn  with  loathing  from  the  impure  and 
maddening  currents,  that  convert  the  human  fami- 
ly into  a  race  of  moral  Bacchanals. 

Can  we  think  that  among  the  worshippers  of 
the  ferocious  Mexitli,  and  the  fierce  invaders  of 
his  people,  there  were  none  with  natures  worthy  of 
a  better  belief,  and  a  nobler  cause  1  Destiny  had 
thrown  together  two,  at  least,  whose  spirits  were 
but  little  tainted  with  the  evil  of  their  place  and 
their  day, — in  whom,  perhaps,  feeling  rather  than 
reason,  had  set  a  talisman  that  left  them  incorrupti- 
ble. A  good  heart  is  to  man  what  the  galvanic  bar 
of  the  philosopher  was  to  the  ship's  copper-sheath- 
ing. It  gives  this  protection,  at  least,  that,  through 
the  whole  voyage  of  life,  it  preserves  the  integrity 
of  the  vessel.  The  barnacle  and  the  remora  will 
indeed  deaden  its  course,  but  the  metal  remains 
clean  and  bright :  the  billows  of  the  world  waste 
their  corrosive  powers  only  on  the  protector.  Mo- 
rality itself  is  two-fold;  it  is  of  the  head,  and  of  the 
heart.     The  first  belongs  to  the  philosopher,  the 

*  Clitorio  quicunque  sitim  Je  fonte  lev^rit 
Vina  fiigit.  Metam.  Lib.  xv. 
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second  to  the  poet.  The  one  is  an  abstraction  of 
reason;  the  other  an  exhortation  of  passion.  The 
morality  of  tlie  head  is  the  only  one  that  is  just ; 
but  it  is  loveliest  and  best  when  the  heart  enforces 
its  prccepts.  With  good  hearts,  Juan  Lerma  and 
the  princess  of  Mexico,  moved  among  the  corrup- 
tions of  superstition,  uncorrupted  ;  and  preserved 
to. themselves,  miabated  and  unsullied,  the  pure 
and  gentle  feelings,  which  nature  had  showered 
upon  them  at  their  birth. 

The  moon,  falling  aslant  upon  the  garden,  lighted 
the  countenances  of  the  young  Spanish  exile  and 
the  orphan  child  of  Montezuma,  as  they  rested  upon 
the  summit  of  a  little  artificial  mound,  ornamented 
with  carved  stone  seats  and  rude  statuary,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  walls. 
The  visage  of  the  Christian  was  illumined  by 
pensive  smiles,  and  his  lips  breathed  gently  and 
fervently  the  accents  that  were  sweetest  to  the  ears 
of  the  Indian  maiden.  But  did  he  discourse  of 
worldly  affection  and  passion  to  one  so  ignorant 
and  artless  ?  A  nobler  spirit  animated  the  youth. 
He  spoke  of  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  laboured 
with  more  than  the  zeal,  though  not  perhaps  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  missionary,  to  impress  its  divine 
truths  upon  the  mind  of  his  hearer.  If  his  argu- 
ments were  somewhat  less  cogent  and  logical  than 
might  have  been  spoken,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  religion  was  like  that  which  will  perhaps 
belong  to  the  majority  of  Christians  to  the  end  of 
the  world, — a  faith  of  the  heart,  which  the  head  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  canvass. 

He  directed  her  eyes  to  the  moon,  to  the  evening 
star,  and  to  those  other  celestial  wanderers,  by 
which  the  heart  of  man  was  '  secretly  enticed,'  even 
before  the  days  of  the  perfect  man  of  Uz. 

"  They  are  the  little  bright  heroes  that  hang  down 
from  the  house  of  Ometeuctli,  king  of  the  city  of 
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heaven,"  said  the  poor  infidel, — "  all  save  Meztli,"  (the 
moon)  "  who  is  the  king  of  night,  brother  of  Tonatri- 
cli,"  (the  sun)  "  god  of  the  burning  day.  This  is 
what  they  say  of  the  two  gods :  There  were  men  on 
the  earth,  but  wicked :  the  ancient  gods,  the  sons 
of  Ipalnemoani  killed  them.  Then  Ometeuctli  sent 
forth  from  the  city  of  heaven  his  sons,  who  de- 
scended to  Mictlan, — the  dark  hell, — by  the  road 
that  leads  between  the  Fighting  Mountains,  and  the 
Eight  Deserts, — and  stole  the  bones  of  men,  that 
Mictlanteuctli  had  heaped  up  in  his  cavern.  The 
sons  of  Ometeuctli  sprinkled  the  bones  with  their 
blood ;  and  these  men  lived  again,  and  the  sons  of 
Ometeuctli  were  their  rulers  and  fathers.  But  the 
earth  was  dark, — it  was  night  over  the  world,  and 
the  only  light  was  the  fire  which  they  kindled  and 
kept  burning  in  the  vale  of  Teotihuacan.  The  sons 
of  Ometeuctli  pitied  the  men  they  had  revived ;  and, 
to  give  them  light,  they  burned  themselves  in  the 
fire.  Ometeuctli,  their  father,  then  placed  them  in 
the  sky, — Tonatricli  the  first  born,  to  be  the  sun, 
Meztli  to  be  the  moon,  and  the  others  to  be  stars. 
So  they  hang  in  heaven,  turned  to  fire :  and  men 
built  pyramids  to  them,  on  the  place  of  burning, 
Micoatl,  the  Field  of  Death.*  They  are  very  good 
gods,  for  they  shine  upon  us." 

"  Forget  these  idle  fables,"  said  Juan,  with  a 
gentleness  much  more  judicious  than  any  zeal 
could  have  been.  "  Forget,  too,  Mexitli,  Painal- 
ton,  Q,uetzalcoatl,  Centeotl,  and  the  thousand  vain 
beings  of  imagination,  with  which  your  priests  have 
peopled  the  world.  Think  only  of  the  great  Teoth 
whom  you  have  called  Ipalnemoani, — the  great 
God,  the  only  God, — for  there  is  no  other  than  He, 

*  The  vale  of  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan,  whei*e  stand 
the  great  pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  smaller 
mounds  erected  to  the  Stars. 
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and  the  rest  are  but  fables.  Yonder  moon  and 
stars  are  not  divinities,  but  great  globes  like  this 
on  which  we  live  ;  and  to  worship  them  is  a  sin — 
it  angers  Ipalnemoani,  who  is  the  only  God, — the 
Creator, — whom  all  men  worship,  though  under 
different  names.  Worship  but  Ipalnemoani,  and 
in  mode  as  I  will  tell  thee,  and  thou  art  already 
almost  a  Christian." 

"  But  is  not  Christ  another  god  of  the  Spaniards'?" 
said  the  maiden,  doubtfully. 

"  The  Son  of  God,  a  portion  of  God,  and  God 
himself,"  replied  the  Christian,  lanching  at  once 
"into  all  the  theological  metaphysics  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  and  succeeding  in  confounding  the 
mind  of  the  poor  barbarian,  without  being  very  sen- 
sible of  the  confusion  of  his  own.  But  if  he  could 
not  teach  her  how  to  distinguish  between  categories, 
not  reducible  to  order  and  consistency  by  the  poor 
aids  of  human  language,  he  was  able  to  interest  her 
in  the  fate  and  character  of  the  divine  Redeemer, 
by  no  other  means  than  that  of  relating  his  history. 
And  it  is  this,  to  which  men  must  chiefly  look  for 
instruction,  belief,  and  renovation,  without  reference 
to  dogmas  and  creeds  ;  for  here  all  find  the  unani- 
mity of  belief  and  feeling,  which  entitles  them  to 
the  claims  of  fraternity. 

When  Juan  had  excited  her  sympathy  in  the 
character  of  the  Messiah,  he  began  to  discourse 
upon  the  object  and  the  ends  of  his  mission.  But 
unfortunately  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  with 
which  he  set  out,  had  in  it  something  extremely 
repugnant  to  the  rude  ideas  of  the  child  of  nature. 
It  inferred  a  native  wickedness  in  all,  to  be  banished 
only  by  belief;  and  it  seemed  at  once  to  place  her 
in  an  humble  and  degraded  light,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  Christian. 

<'What  has  Zelahualla  done,"  she  said,    with 
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maidenly  pride,  "that  the  king's  brother  should 
make  her  out  wicked  J" 

At  this  application  of  the  doctrine,  Juan  was 
somewhat  staggered  in  his  own  belief.  He  looked 
at  the  mild  eyes  of  the  catechumen,  beaming  as 
from  a  spirit  without  stain  and  without  guile,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  '  How  can  this  be  1  for  she  has 
known  no  sin  V  His  imagination  wandered  among 
the  moral  and  religious  precepts  stored  in  his 
memory,  and  settled  at  last  with  the  triumph  of  a 
controversialist,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  a 
Christian,  upon  the  first  rules  of  the  decalogue, — 
broken  in  ignorance,  and  therefore  he  doubted  not, 
easily  atoned.  He  told  her  that  the  worship  of 
false  gods  was  a  sin,  and  homage  shown  to  idols 
of  wood  and  stone  a  deep  iniquity  ;  and  these  being 
common  to  all  benighted  people,  he  satisfied  him- 
self, and  perhaps  her,  that  they  were  unanswerable 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  natural  depravity.  But 
a  stronger  light  was  thrown  upon  the  maiden's 
mind,  when  he  showed  its  effects  in  the  scene  of 
bloodshed,  commenced  long  since  in  the  days  of 
her  sire,  and  now  about  to  be  terminated  in  a  war 
of  massacre. 

"He  of  whom  I  speak,"  he  said,  "  came  into  the 
world,  in  order  that  these  things  should  cease.  He 
offers  men  peace  and  good-will ;  and  when  men 
acknowledge  him  and  follow  his  commands,  peace 
and  good- will  will  reign  over  the  whole  world. 
Think  not,  because  my  countrymen  are  sometimes 
unjust,  and  often  cruel,  that  our  divine  Leader  is 
the  less  divine.  These  are  the  wickednesses  of 
their  nature,  not  yet  removed  by  full  or  just  belief; 
for  the  belief  of  some  is  insuflScient,  of  others  per- 
verted, and  some,  though  they  profess  it,  have  no 
belief  at  all.  Know,  then,  that  our  religion,  justly 
considered,  and  with  a  pure  mind  not  selfish,  has 
its  great  element  in  affection.  It  teaches  love  of 
7* 
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heaven,  and,  equally  ]ow  of  man.  It  denounces 
the  wrong-doer,  who  is  as  afire,  burnintraway  the 
cords  that  bind  men  together  in  happiness  ;  and  it 
exalts  the  good  man,  who  unites  his  fellows  in  af- 
fection. It  punishes  vicious  deeds  and  forbids  evil 
thoughts  ;  for  with  these,  there  can  be  no  happiness 
and  peace.  This  it  does  upon  earth ;  and  it  pre- 
pares for  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  in  which  no 
human  passion  or  infirmity  can  distm'b  the  perfect 
purity  and  enjoyment,  of  which  the  immortal  spirit 
is  capable." 

Thus  he  conversed,  and  thus,  guided  hy  the  na- 
tive bias  of  his  mind,  dwelt  upon  that  feature  of  our 
heavenly  faith,  of  which  it  requires  no  aid  of  en- 
thusiasm to  perceive  the  amiableness  and  beauty. 
*'  Peace  and  good-will  to  alir*  There  is  a  charm 
in  the  holy  sentence,  at  once  the  watchword  and 
synopsis  of  religion,  that  thrills  to  the  hearts  even 
of  those,  who,  to  obtain  the  base  immortality  of 
renown,  are  willing  to  exchange  it  for  the  warcry 
of  the  barbarian,  the  Voe  victis  !  of  a  hero. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  heart  of  the  Indian  maiden 
was  softened,  and  tears, — not  of  penitence,  for  it 
never  entered  her  mind  that  she  liad  anything  to 
repent, — tears  of  gentle  and  pleasura])le  emotion 
stole  into  her  eyes,  as  she  listened  to  tenets  ex- 
plained by  one  so  revered  and  beloved. 

"  The  religion  that  my  lord  loves,  is  good  ;  and 
Zelahualla  shall  know  no  other." 

"  God  be  praised  for  this  then,"  said  Juan,  fer- 

*  According'  to  the  Vulg-atc,  the  good  tidhij^s  of  great 
joy  offered  pcAce  on  1 1/  « to  men  of  good-will,' — pax  homini- 
bus  bonae  voluntatis^ — which,  wlietlier  the  translation  be 
rig'ht  or  wrong-,  undoubtedly  destroys  the  sublimity  of  the 
conception,  by  narrowing-  down  tlie  benevolence  of  the 
deity,  and  deprives  of  the  blessing-  of  peace  that  majority 
of  men,  who,  not  being-  men  of  good-will,  have  the  greatest 
«eed  of  it. 
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vently ;  "  for  now  is  the  desire  of  my  heart  fulfilled^ 
mine  errand  accomplished  ;  and  I  will  die,  wheji  I 
am  called,  cheerfully ;  knowing  that  thou  wilt  follow 
me  to  heaven.  Now  do  I  perceive  that  heaven 
works  good  in  our  misfortunes.  The  miseries 
that  I  have  lamented,- — the  hatred  of  Don  Hernan, 
the  malice  of  my  foes,  my  downfall,  my  condemna- 
tion,— what  were  they  but  the  steps  which  have  led 
me  to  effect  thy  conversion  and  salvation  ]  God  be 
praised  for  all  things  !  and  God  grant  that  the  seeds 
of  the  true  faith,  now  sown  in  thy  heart,  may  grow 
and  flourish,  till  transplanted  into  paradise  f 

Thus  saying,  Juan  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  in- 
voked blessings  upon  the  proselyte,  who  knelt  be- 
side him,  confirmed  greatly  in  her  new  creed  by  the 
evident  pleasure  her  conversion,  if  it  could  be  so 
called,  had  given  him, 

"  Know  now,  Zelahualla,"  he  said,  as  he  raised 
her  from  the  ground,  and  folded  her  in  an  embrace 
that  had  more  of  the  gentle  affection  of  a  brother, 
than  the  ardent  passion  of  a  lover,  "  that  now  thou 
art  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  beside.  While 
thou  wert  a  worshipper  of  idols,  I  wept  for  thee ; 
now  that  thou  art  a  Christian,  I  lov^  thee  ;  and 
through  this  storm  of  war,  that  is  gathering  around 
thee,  I  will  remain  to  protect  thee,  and,  if  need  be, 
to  perish  by  thy  side," 

^*  What  my  lord  is,  that  will  I  be,"  said  the  young 
princess,  with  such  looks  of  confiding  affection  as 
belong  to  the  unsophisticated  child  of  nature — 
*'  Yes,  Zelahualla  will  be  a  Christian, — Juan's 
Christian," — for  she  had  been  long  since  instructed 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  her  young  friend — "  and 
she  will  think  of  none  but  him — " 

She  paused  suddenly,  and  disengaged  herself 
from  the  arms  of  the  Castilian,  who,  looking  round, 
beheld  almost  at  his  side,  surveying  him  with  mani- 
fest satisfaction,  the  young  king  of  Mexico.     The 
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gorgeous  mantles  of  state  were  upo;i  his  shonldersi, 
the  golden  sandals  and  copilli,  or  crown,  bedecked 
his  feet  and  head ;  and  though  no  sceptre-bearers 
or  other  noble  attendants  followed  at  his  heels,  his 
appearance  was  not  without  dignity,  and  even  ma- 
jesty. 

He  stepped  forward,  and  taking  the  princess  by 
the  hand,  said  to  Juan, 

"  Tlie  Centzontli  is  the  king's  sister  ; — thus  said  I, 
when  Montezuma  lived  no  more  ;  for  the  Spaniards 
have  killed  the  sons  of  the  king,  and  who  remains 
to  be  her  brother]  It  is  enough — the  Eagle  of  the 
east  is  the  king's  brother. — The  king  will  speak 
with  his  brother." 

At  this  signal,  the  maiden  stooped  humbly  over 
Guatimozin's  hand,  kissed  it  with  mingled  love  and 
respect,  and  immediately  stole  from  the  mound. 

"  My  brother  beheld  me  among  my  people,"  said 
Guatimozin,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone.  "  What 
thinks  he  of  the  warriors  of  Mexico  1" 

"  They  are  numerous  as  the  sands  and  leaf^es. 
But  hear  the  words  of  him  who  knows  the  Sp^nia/ds 
as  well  as  the  Mexicans.  Before  a  blow  ig.^truck, 
speak  good  things  to  Cortes.  Acjinowledge  thy- 
self the  vassal  of  Spain,  and  rule  for  .ever." 

"  Is  my  brother  yet  a  Spaniard  ?  and  does  he 
tell  me  this  thing  1" 

"  If  I  anger  thee,  yet  must  I  speak  !  for  I  speak 
with  the  heart  of  one  grateful  to  thyself  and 
friendly  to  the  race  of  Montezuma.  As  a  true 
Spaniard,  I  should  counsel  thee  to  resist ;  for  re- 
sistance would  excuse  rapacity.  How  wilt  thou 
fight  upon  this  island,  with  thine  enemies  round 
about  thee  1  They  will  sit  down  and  sleep,  while 
the  king  perishes  with  hunger." 

"  The  houses  are  garners,"  replied  Guatimozin, 
proudly:  "There  is  food  provided  for  many  daysj 
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and  how  shall  the  big  ships  see  the  peasant's  canoe, 
when  it  brings  corn  in  the  night-time  V 

"  The  lake  is  broad,  but  thou  knowest  not  of  all 
the  craft  and  skill  of  thy  foes.  Think  then  of 
this :  Can  a  man  drink  the  water  of  the  salt  lake 
and  canals  1  Are  the  pipes  of  Chapoltepec  under 
the  mountains  1  The  Spaniards  will  tear  them  up 
from  the  causeways ;  and  the  warriors  will  despair 
for  drink." 

"  Is  Guatimozin  a  fool  ]"  exclaimed  the  royal 
barbarian,  with  a  laugh.  "  The  rains  have  begun 
to  fall ;  and  for  seven*  months,  the  sky  will  be  my 
fountain.  Is  not  Malintzin  mad,  that  he  should 
besiege  me  at  this  season  T     He  is  not  a  god !" 

"  Were  it  for  thrice  seven  months,"  said  Juan, 
"  be  assured  that  Cortes  will  still  remain  by  thy 
city,  awaiting  its  downfall." 

"  And  what  shall  be  done  by  the  warriors  of 
Mexico  1  Will  they  look  from  the  island,  and 
wring  their  hands,  till  he  departs  1  For  every 
grain  of  corn  in  the  garners  of  Tenochtitlan,  there 
is  an  arrow  in  the  quivers  of  the  warriors.  Count 
the  bones  that  lie  in  the  ditcHes  of  Tacuba, — number 
the  bearded  skulls  that  are  piled  on  the  Huitzom- 
pan,  the  trophies  gathered  from  the  S]3aiiiards  in 
the  night  of  tlieir  flight, — there  are  not  so  many 
living  men  in  the  camp  of  Malintzin,  as  perished 
that  night  when  we  drove  them  from  Mexico." 

"  Dost  thou  hold,  then,  for  nothing  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Tlascalans,  Tezcucans,  Chalquese, 
Totonacs,  and  other  tribes,  that  follow  with 
Cortes  r' 

"  There  are  but  three  roads  to  Mexico — Can  they 
hurt  me  from  the  shores  1" 

"  The  ships  are  fourteen  more ;  and  by  and  by, 
there  will  be  no  canoe  that  swims  the  lake,  but  will 

•  Mexican  months,  of  twenty  days  each. 
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bear  the  soldiers  of  Don  Hernan.  Think  not  re- 
sistance can  do  aught  but  protract  the  fate  of  thine 
empire,  and  incense  the  miseries  of  its ' subjects^ 
Its  history  is  written.  Heaven  is  angry  with  your 
gods  and  with  your  acts.  The  blood  of  human 
sacrifices,  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  divinity,  calls 
for  revenge.  Alas,  thou  didst  this  day  condemn  a 
poor  Spaniard  to  the  altar,  and  thus  stain  thine 
installation  with  cruelty  I  God  will  punish  the 
Mexicans  for  this>" 

The  eyes  of  Guatimozin  flashed  in  the  moonlight 
with  indignation. 

"  Is  not  the  prisoner,"  he  cried,  "  the  prey  of  the 
victor  1  The  Spaniard  burns  the  captive  in  the 
shoulder,  and  makes  him  a  slave.  Which  is  cruel  1 
The  prisoner  and  the  felon  w^e  give  to  the  gods — it 
is  good.  Did  the  Eagle  ever  behold  a  Mexican 
chain  men  to  a  stake,  and  burn  them  with  fire  1 
Yet  he  saw  Malintzin  burn  the  Chief  of  Nauhtlan 
and  the  fifteen  warriors,  in  the  palace-yard,  in  a 
great  fire  made  with  Mexican  bows  and  arrows ! 
Which,  then,  is  cruel  1" 

"  This  act  I  will  not  "defend,"  said  Juan,  "  and  it 
was  my  presumption  in  censuring  it,  that  made 
Cortes  my  enemy.  But,  prince,  let  us  speak  of 
these  things  no  more,  for  our  arguments  shake  not 
each  other's  minds.  Let  me  speak  of  myself,  for 
it  is  just  thou  shouldst  know  my  resolve.  I  am 
thy  friend,  but  I  will  not  lift  my  hand  against  my 
countrymen,." 

The  countenance  of  the  king  darkened  : 

"  Is  not  the  Great  Eagle  brave  1  He  fears  his 
enemies !" 

"  I  fear  nothing,'^  said  Juan,  with  conscious 
dignity,  "else  would  I  speak  no  words  to  lose 
thy  favour.  I  will  be  thy  prisoner,  thy  sacrifice,  if 
thou  wilt. — I  lament  the  fate  that  is  coming  upon 
thee,  but  I  cannot  fight  in  thy  cause." 
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Ouatimozin  eyed  him  earnestly,  as  if  to  read  his 
soul ;  and  then  said,  a  little  softly, 

"  The  Great  Eagle  knows  all  things  :  he  shall 
rest  in  the  palace  all  day,  and  at  night,  speak  wise 
things  to  the  king." 

"  Neither  in  this  can  I  aid  thee,"  replied  Juan, 
resolutely.  "What  I  know  of  religion  and  moral 
duties, — nay,  all  that  I  know  of  civilized  arts,  that 
are  not  military, — this  much  I  am  free  to  commu- 
nicate ;  but  nothing  more.  I  can  no  more  help 
thee  to  fight  with  my  knowledge,  than  with  my 
arm." 

This  was  a  declaration  of  principles  somewhat 
above  the  powers  of  the  infidel  to  appreciate,  and 
it  filled  him,  as  Juan  saw,  with  serious  displeasure. 
He  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  spoke  sternly  and 
•even  menacingly : 

"  The  faith  of  a  Christian  is  not  that  of  a  Mexi- 
can. The  Indian  kills  his  foes  and  the  foes  of  his 
friend :  the  Christian  forgets  his  friend,  when  his 
friend  is  in  trouble." 

Juan  was  stung  by  the  reproach,  and  replied  with 
emphasis : 

"  The  king  took  me  from  th^  prison-house  of 
Tezcuco :  the  block  was  in  waiting  for  me.  Who 
talked  to  me  of  prisons  and  of  blocks,  before  Olin 
came  to  the  garden  1" 

Guatimozin  grasped  his  hand,  and  spoke  with 
impetuosity, — 

"  I  have  said  the  thing  that  was  false,  and  my 
brother  does  not  forget  his  friend.  He  did  a  good 
deed  to  Olin ;  why  should  he  turn  his  face  from 
Guatimozin  1  Was  Olin  in  greater  distress  than  the 
king,  beset  by  enemies  who  cannot  be  counted? 
My  brother  has  looked  in  the  face  of  the  Centzontli, 
my  sister. — The  princes  of  the  city,  and  the  kings 
of  the  tribes,  have  said,  each  one,  '  Give  me  the 
daughter  of  Montezuma,  and  I  will  die  for  Mexico/ 
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But  the  king  thought  of  his  brother.  Thus  it  shall 
be  :  the  Great  Eagle  shall  take  the  princess  for  his 
wife,  and  be  a  Mexican  ;  and  then,  when  Guatimo- 
zin  entreats  him  to  strike  his  foe,  he  will  call  upon 
his  god  of  the  cross, — the  Mexitli  of  the  Spaniards, 
— and  strike  with  all  his  force.     Is  it  not  so  1" 

"  Prince !"  said  Juan,  sadly,  "  even  this  cannot 
be.  According  to  our  thoughts,  there  are  sins  of 
the  deepest  turpitude  in  acts  which  your  customs 
cause  you  to  esteem  virtues.  The  Spaniard  may 
change  his  country,  but  he  cannot  become  the  foe 
of  his  countrymen.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of 
one  of  thine  own  people, — thy  friend,  thy  subject — 
whom  thou  shouldst  find  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
aiming  his  weapon  against  thee  ]" 

"  There  are  many  thousands  of  them,"  said  Gua- 
timozin,  giving  way  to  passion.  "  Malintzin  fights 
with  weapons  more  destructive  than  the  big  thun- 
der-pipes. He  goes  among  the  serfs  that  pay  tri- 
bute, and  he  says,  '  Pay  no  more — Is  it  not  better 
to  be  free  ]'  Thus  he  seduces  them.  But  my  bro- 
ther shall  think  of  this  again.  And  now  he  shall 
eat  and  sleep." 

So  saying,  and  perhaps  thinking  it  unwise  to 
pursue  his  desigtis  at  the  present  moment,  he  drew 
Juan  from  the  mound,  and  was  leading  him  towards 
the  palace,  when  the  sound  of  voices  and  footsteps 
came  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  accompanied 
by  the  fierce  barking  of  Befo,  who  was  still  confined 
in  the  cage. 

"  Now  do  I  remember  me,"  said  Juan,  with  a 
feeling  of  shame,  "  that  I  have  suffered  the  noble 
animal — " 

But  his  words  were  cut  short  by  an  unexpected 
circumstance.  No  sooner  had  his  voice  sounded, 
than  a  wild  cry  burst  from  a  neighbouring  copse, 
and  a  female  figure,  pursued  by  Mexican  warriors, 
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rushed  forwards,  calling  upon  him  by  name,  and 
by  a  title  that  had  never  before  blessed  his  ears. 

"  Juan  !  Juan  !  my  brother  !  oh,  my  brother !" 

It  was  Magdalena, — her  hair  disordered  and 
drooping  in  the  damp  air  of  evening,  her  face,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  seen  in  the  imperfect  light,  pale 
and  distracted.  No  sooner  did  her  eyes  behold 
him  than  she  redoubled  her  speed,  and  throwing 
herself  upon  his  neck,  she  cried,  with  transports  of 
emotion,  while  the  pursuers  gathered  round  in  no 
little  amazement. 

"  Oh,  Juan  !  my  brother  !  pardon  me  and  forgive 
me ;  for  I  am  your  sister, — yes,  your  sister,  your 
own  sister, — and  I  have  come  to  die  with  you  !" 

Confounded  as  much  by  the  strange  declaration 
as  by  her  presence,  Juan  endeavoured  gently  to 
disengage  himself  from  her  embrace,  but  all  in  vain. 
She  clasped  his  neck  with  tenfold  strength,  weeping 
and  exclaiming  he  scarce  knew  what ;  and,  though 
much  affected,  he  began  to  think  that  sorrow  and 
passion  had  turned  her  brain.  What  therefore  was 
his  surprise,  when  he  gathered  from  her  incoherent 
exclamations,  that  Camarga,  the  masking  stranger, 
who  had,  on  three  several  occasions,  betrayed  such 
an  unaccountable  desire  to  take  his  life,  had,  even 
with  his  dying  lips,  pronounced  them  brother  and 
sister.  His  heart  thrilled  at  the  thought ;  for  his 
affection  for  the  singular  being  whose  destiny  of 
mourning  was  so  like  his  own,  had  ever  been  great, 
though  chilled  and  pained  by  the  belief  of  her  un- 
worthiness.  He  pursued  the  idea  with  a  thousand 
questions,  the  answers  to  which  provoked  his  cu- 
riosity, while  they  damped  his  hope.  Was  Camarga 
their  father  1  and  was  he  dead  1  What  did  he  say  I 
What, — no  more  than  this — '  He  was  her  brother  V 
No  more  1  And  no  one  alive  to  confirm  the  story  1 
"  Alas,"  he  said,  his  thoughts  reverting  to  what  he 
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remembered  of  his  childhood ;  "  this  fancy  lias 
made  me  as  distracted  as  thyself  Camarga  was  a 
dreamer — an  evident  madman.  IMy  father  died  at 
Isabela  in  the  island  ;  for  was  not  I  at  his  side  ? 
This  cannot  be,  Magdalena ; — deceive  thyself  no 
longer." 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  deceit,  my  brother — for  my 
brother  thou  art,"  said  Magdalena,  vehemently. 
"  Can  my  heart  deceive  me  ?  Is  it  not  the  work  of 
heaven,  seen  in  our  whole  life  ]  Heaven  kept  thee — 
yes,  Juan,  while  heaven  punished  ine  the  shi  of  ne- 
glected vows  with  the  torments  of  unavailing  af- 
fection— it  kept  thee  from  loving  me  as  much,  be- 
cause thou  wert  my  brother.  Yes,  this  it  is  !  The 
angels  spoke  with  the  lips  of  that  man,  who 
now  lies  dead  on  the  lake-side  !  But  what  of  that, 
Juan  1  We  will  go  to  Cortes — I  can  win  thy  for- 
giveness. Alas,  alas !  I  could  have  saved  thee  be- 
fore, but  thou  madest  me  mad.  Why  didst  thou 
treat  me  so,  Juan  ]  I  was  innocent — indeed  1  was  ; 
and  Hilario's  recantation — oh  believe  me,  I  knew 
not  of  his  murder,  till  it  was  accomplished  !  Villa- 
fana  killed  him  from  fear,  for  Hilario  had  discovered 
how  he  scuttled  the  ship  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  Hila- 
rio gained  Villafana  to  corroborate  the  falsehoods 
he  spoke  of  me.  I  can  make  all  clear  to  thee,  in- 
deed 1  can. — But  now,  dear  Juan,  cast  me  not  off 
again, — for  you  are  my  brother.  We  will  go  to 
Cortes, — he  will  pardon  thee.  We  will  find  out  the 
friends  of  Camarga,  and  it  must  needs  be  that  we 
shall  discover  all.  And  then  I  will  go  to  a  convent 
again, — and  then  I  care  not  what  befalls  me  ;  for  I 
shall  have  a  brother  in  the  world  left  to  love  me." 

While  Magdalena  was  pouring  forth  these  wild 
expressions,  for  a  time  almost  unconscious  of  her 
situation  in  the  heart  of  the  pagan  city,  and  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  barbarians,  Guatimozin,  who 
had  looked  on  with  an  astonishment  that  was  soon 
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converted  into  the  darkest  displeasure,  turned  to 
the  capturers  of  Magdalena,  who  had  ceased  their 
pursuit  the  moment  they  beheld  the  king,  and  flung 
themselves  reverently  at  his  feet.  The  Lord  of 
Death,  who  made  the  like  prostration,  had  assum- 
ed an  erect  posture,  in  virtue  of  his  high  rank.  But 
his  looks  wandered  from  the  king  to  the  Christian 
pair,  whose  endearments  he  watched  with  ex- 
ceeding great  satisfaction,  and  indeed  with  exulta- 
tion. 

"  What  is  this  that  I  see  ?"  said  the  king,  in  a 
low  but  stern  voice  ;  "  and  who  hath  brought  this 
woman  to  my  garden  ?" 

Masquazateuctli  bent  his  head  to  the  earth,  reply- 
ing with  the  complacency  of  one  who  has  achieved 
a  happy  exploit, — 

"  The  king  made  the  Great  Eagle  of  the  East  his 
brother ;  he  took  him  to  the  hill  of  Chapoltepec  that 
his  people  might  know  him,  and  do  him  honour. 
Shall  not  Masquazateuctli  do  a  good  thing  to  the 
king's  brother  1  He  was  sorry  because  of  his  lone- 
liness in  the  king's  garden,  and  the  Maiden  of  the 
East  was  afar  in  Tezcuco.  I  thought  of  this,  and 
I  crept  to  the  gates  of  Tezcuco :  and  I  said,  '  I  will 
take  a  prisoner  for  the  king,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
find  a  maiden  with  white  brows;  which  will  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  king's  brother.'  Mexitli  was  with 
me.  But  I  killed  the  man  that  came  with  her,  for  I 
saw  she  was  that  daughter  of  a  god,  with  eyes  like 
the  full  moon,  of  whom  the  king  had  spoken,  when 
he  came  from  Tezcuco  alone,  and  my  heart  was 
very  joyful.  The  Eagle  is  glad — he  will  not  ask 
the  king  for  the  daughter  of  Montezuma !" 

Guatimozin  muttered  a  fierce  interjection  betwixt 
his  teeth,  but  replied  with  dignity, 

"  The  Lord  of  Death  should  have  spoken  this  to 
the  king ;  but  if  he  be  angry,  he  remembers  that 
Masquazateuctli  was  Montezuma's  soldier.  By  and 
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by,  I  will  speak  with  him  in  the  palace. — I  have 
said." 

Tlie  Lord  of  Death,  thus  dismissed,  and  not  a 
little  mortified  at  such  insufficient  thanks,  beckoned 
to  his  followers  and  departed. 

Guatimozin  strode  up  to  the  Christians,  and  touch- 
ing Juan  on  the  slioulder,  said,  with  a  stern  voice, 

"  What  shall  the  king  say  of  his  brother,  to  the 
daughter  of  Montezuma  ]" 

The  colour  rushed  into  Juan's  cheeks ;  but  he 
replied  immediately,  and  even  firmly, 

"  That  he  brings  her  his  sister,  to  whom,  for  his 
own  sake,  he  prays  her  to  be  kind  and  gentle." 

"  Does  my  brother  tell  me  this  1"  said  the  king, 
starting.  "  The  Great  Eagle  said  he  was  alone  in 
the  world,  with  none  of  his  kin  remaining." 

"  And  so  I  thought,  until  this  hour,"  said  Juan, 
not  without  embarrassment :  "  and  now  must  I  tell 
the  king,  that  though  I  call  this  maiden  my  sister, 
and  pray  heaven  she  may  prove  so,  yet  neither  she 
nor  I  have  aught  upon  which  to  found  our  belief, 
but  the  words  of  one  whom  the  Lord  of  Death  kill- 
ed, when  he  seized  her." 

Guatimozin  intently  eyed  the  maiden,  who  w^atch- 
ed  with  painful  interest  the  changes  of  his  counte- 
nance and  Juan's,  for  she  understood  not  a  word  of 
their  speech  ;  and  then  said, 

"  Let  it  be  so  :  Guatimozin  will  think  of  this.  The 
Spanish  lady  is  welcome — the  Eagle  shall  speak 
with  her  a  little,  and  then  give  her  up  to  the  women, 
that  they  may  be  good  to  her. — The  king's  house 
is  very  spacious." 

He  then  turned  gravely  away,  signing  to  the  out- 
cast pair  to  follow  him. 

They  were  suflTered  to  be  alone  together  for  a 
brief  hour,  in  which  Magdalena,  rejecting  impetu- 
ously and  passionately  all  Juan's  doubts,  poured 
out  all  the  secrets  of  a  life  full  of  unhappiness,  but 
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not  of  crime;  and  Juan  himself,  forgetting  the 
weakness  of  all  her  claims  of  consanguinity,  melted 
into  belief,  and  learned  to  call  her  his  sister.  There 
were  indeed  certain  circumstances  of  mystery  about 
his  birth,  which  might  have  often  disturbed  his 
thoughts,  had  he  been  of  an  imaginative  turn.  The 
man  whom  he  had  called  and  esteemed  his  father, 
had  died  a  violent  death  in  the  islands,  while  Juan 
was  yet  very  young.  He  could  recollect  little  of 
him  that  was  agreeable  to  remember ;  and  all  that 
had  afterwards  come  to  his  ears,  only  served  to 
chill  his  curiosity ;  all  persons,  who  had  not  forgot- 
ten him,  representing  the  elder  Lerraa  as  a  most 
depraved  and  infamous  man.  No  one  knew  whence 
he  had  come,  or  if  he  had  any  relatives  left  in  the 
world ;  and  Juan  remembered  well,  that  the  plant- 
ers had,  on  several  occasions,  when  the  unnatural 
parent,  if  parent  he  was,  had  maltreated  and  aban- 
doned him,  taken  him  away  from  Lerma,  and  com- 
forted Juan  with  the  assurance  that  the  villain  had 
undoubtedly  stolen  him  from  some  one.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  certain  that  Juan  never  seriously  thought 
of  doubting  that  this  man  was  liis  parent;  nor 
would  he  have  recalled  such  trivial  circumstances 
to  his  mind,  had  he  not  been  staggered  by  the  im- 
petuosity of  Magdalena,  and  by  his  own  feelings  of 
affection,  into  a  credulity  almost  as  ample  as  her 
own.  That  he  should  desire  also  to  find  a  relative 
in  one,  who,  considered  without  reference  to  the 
weakness  shown  only  in  her  love  for  him,  was  of 
a  soul  as  stainless  as  it  was  noble,  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  and  such  love  he  could  be  rejoiced  to  re- 
turn. In  truth,  his  reasons  for  admitting  her  claims 
were  as  flimsy  as  hers  for  making  them,  as  he  came 
to  discover,  when  left  to  examine  them  in  solitude. 
They  made,  however,  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  Perhaps  the  impression  would 
have  been  still  deeper,  had  the  two  been  permit- 
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ted  to  remain  longer  together  ;  but  befoi'e  Magda- 
lena  had  yet  been  able  to  speak  with  composure, 
there  came  a  tram  of  maidens,  bearing  cliaplets  of 
flowers,  and  rich  ornaments  of  feathers,  giving  Juan 
to  understand,  that  it  was  the  king's  will  his  com- 
panion should  now  leave  him. 

Magdalena  turned  pale,  when  this  command  was 
announced  to  her  by  Juan,  and  seemed  at  first  as  if 
resolved  never  to  be  parted  from  him  more.  But 
being  persuaded  by  Juan  that  she  had  nothmg  to 
fear — that  the  king  was  his  friend — that  they  should 
certainly  meet  again, — she  at  last  consented.  She 
strode  to  the  door — she  listened  to  his  words  of 
farewell,  and  she  sobbed  upon  his  breast;  and  then 
departed  with  the  happy  but  delusive  hope  of  see- 
ing him  again  on  the  morrow. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  peace  that  ever  darkened 
over  the  Mexico  of  the  pagans. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


To  one  whose  perverted  imagination  can  dwell 
with  pleasure  on  '  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war,'  no  better  study  can  be  recommended 
than  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Mexico,  which  may 
be  considered  as  one  single  battle,  lasting  for  the 
space  of  ninety-three  days,  counting  from  the  time 
when  the  different  divisions  of  the  besieging  army 
had  taken  their  positions  in  form,  upon  the  different 
causeways.  This  does  not  include  the  period  oc- 
cupied in  the  march  of  these  bodies  from  Tezcuco, 
and  which  was  not  devoted  to  inactivity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Captain-General  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  discipliner  his  naval  force,  by  sweeping 
over  the  lake  from  bay  to  bay,  and  town  to  town, 
destroying  every  piragua  that  made  its  appearance, 
as  well  as  such  chinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  as 
he  could  approach,  and  frequently  by  cannonading 
the  imperial  city  itself  Besides  this,  he  assaulted 
and  took,  on  each  occasion  after  a  most  sanguinary 
combat,  certain  fortresses  upon  two  island  rocks, 
one  of  which  rose  near  to  Iztapalapan :  the  other, 
though  no  longer  insulated,  still  lies  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  republican  city,  and  is  called  the  Peiion, 
or  Crag,  of  Montezuma. 

The  preparations  of  the  Mexicans  were  exten- 
sive and  anticipative  of  all  the  peculiar  evils  which 
they  thought  it  in  the  power  of  their  great  enemy 
to  inflict.  They  had  cut  through  the  causeways 
numberless  ditches,  each  of  which   was  furnished 
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with  a  light  liridge,  to  be  withdrawn,  when  about 
to  fall  into  tlie  power  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the 
earth  and  stones  thus  removed,  were  built  up  be- 
fore and  behind  the  chasms,  into  strong  ramparts, 
which  were  still  further  strengthened  with  pali- 
sades. In  this  manner,  while  opposing  the  greatest 
obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  foot-soldiers, 
they  made  it  impossible  for  horses  to  be  brought 
against  them, — a  precaution  that,  for  a  long  time, 
robbed  the  Spaniards  of  their  greatest  advantage. 
The  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Mexico,  then,  lay  in 
the  struggles  of  the  besiegers  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  ditches,  which  were  to  be  filled  up,  by  lev^el- 
ling  the  ramparts.  This  was  a  work  both  of  infi- 
nite danger  and  toil,  the  besieged  fighting  from  be- 
hind the  advanced  barriers  with  unexampled 
resolution,  and,  however  overpowered,  never  re- 
treating beyond  the  ditch,  until  their  companions 
had  left  but  a  single  plank  for  their  passage,  which 
was  immediately  afterwards  withdrawn.  After 
this,  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  overturn  the 
first  barrier  into  the  chasm,  before  they  could  rush 
across  the  slough  of  mud  and  water,  to  attack  the 
'second ;  and  all  this  was  to  be  done  not  only 
against  violent  opposition  in  front,  but  with  a  most 
dangerous  and  audacious  species  of  annoyance 
practised  on  one  flank  or  the  other,  and  some- 
times on  both.  Wherever  the  shallows  admitted, 
the  Mexicans  drove  into  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  at  but  a  short  distance  from  the  dike,  strong 
piles,  to  which  they  secured  their  canoes,  furnished 
with  high  and  thick  bulwarks  of  planks,  almost 
musket-proof;  and  from  these  they  drove  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones  against  the  soldiers  with  destruc- 
tive effect.  Nay,  with  such  wisdom  had  the  young 
king  of  Mexico  devised  means  to  embarrass  his  ad- 
versary, that  he  had  even  secured  his  little  flotillas 
from  the  possibility  of  approach,  by  sinking  rows 
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of  piles  In  the  lake,  parallel  with  the  causeways, 
through  which  the  brigantines  could  not  pass,  to 
disperse  them.  It  was  to  but  little  purpose  that 
Cortes  battered  them  from  a  distance  with  his  fal- 
conets ;  the  following  morning  saw  replaced  every 
loss  of  men  and  canoes.  The  soldiers  were  excited 
to  fury  by  an  annoyance  so  irritating,  and  some 
were  found  at  times  frantic  enough  to  leap  into  the 
lake,  where  the  waters  happened  to  be  sufficiently 
shallow,  and  endeavour  to  carry  the  flotillas,  sword 
in  hand. 

The  narrowness  and  obstructed  condition  of  the 
dikes  making  it  impossible  that  all  the  forces  could 
act  upon  them  together,  the  vast  multitudes  of 
native  allies  were  left  in  reserve,  with  the  cavalry, 
on  the  shore, — where  they  were  not  idle,  the  num- 
bers, as  well  as  the  boldness  of  the  Mexicans  being 
so  great,  that  they  frequently  sent  armies  to  the 
shore  by  night,  who,  at  the  dawn,  fell  upon  the 
reserved  troops  with  all  the  rancour  of  opponents 
in  a  civil  war. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  war  at  its  com- 
mencement. The  grand  desiderata, — the  remo- 
val of  the  flotillas,  and  the  profitable  employment 
of  the  confederates,  were  not  effected  until  Cortes 
had  seized  all  the  piraguas  of  the  shore-towns,  and 
sent  them,  manned  with  Tlascalans,  against  the 
palisaded  posts,  where,  besides  doing  what  execu- 
tion they  could  upon  the  enemy,  the  allies  tore 
away  the  piles,  and  thus  admitted  some  of  the 
lighter  brigantines  among  the  canoes. 

Aided  in  this  manner,  the  soldiers  were  able  to 
advance  along  the  several  dikes,  until  they  got 
possession  of  certain  military  stations,  on  each, 
which  might  have  been  called  the  gates  of  Mexico. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  causeways  of 
Iztapalapan  and  Cojohuacan,  coming  respectively 
from  the  south  and  southwest,  united  together  at  the 
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distance  of  less  tlian  a  league  from  Mexico.  At 
the  point  of  junction,  the  causeway  expanded  into 
a  mole  or  quay,  where  was  a  strong  and  lofty 
stone  wall,  the  passage  through  \vhich  was  con- 
trived by  the  overlapping  of  the  walls,  in  the  man- 
ner descril)ed  at  Tezcuco.  This  rampart  was  de- 
fended by  very  strong  towers  and  by  a  parapet  with 
embrasures,  from  which  the  defenders  could  easily 
repel  any  enemy,  inferior  in  strength  and  determi- 
nation to  the  Spaniards.  The  point  was  called 
Xoloc,  and  when  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the 
Mexicans,  became  the  head-quarters  of  Cortes. 

A  similar  expansion  of  the  dike  of  Tacuba,  forti- 
fied in  the  same  way,  and  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  one  from  the  shore,  afford- 
ed a  resting-place  and  garrison  for  the  forces  under 
Alvarado,  whose  first  act,  after  reaching  Tacuba, 
was  to  destroy  the  aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec,  which 
consisted  of  a  double  line  of  baked  earthenware 
pipes,  carried  across  the  lake  on  a  dike  constructed 
only  for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  so  narrow  and 
inconsiderable,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Spaniards  derived,  any  advantage  from  the  posses- 
sion of  it. 

The  division  of  De  Ohd  united  with  that  of 
Sandoval  at  the  point  Xoloc  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  afterwards  directed  to  take  possession  of  the 
northern  dike  of  Tepejacac,  the  remains  of  which 
may  yet  be  traced  between  the  city  and  the  hill  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  on  which  was  a  fortifica- 
tion resembling  the  others. 

These  positions  being  thus  assumed,  the  Cap- 
tain-General divided  the  fleet  of  brigantines  among 
the  three  captains,  to  whom  they  were  of  vast 
service,  by  protecting  the  flanks  of  their  divi- 
sions. 

From  this  period,  the  siege  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  begun  in  form;  and  it  w^as  continued 
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with  a  fury  of  attack  and  resistance  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  conquest.  Foot  by  foot, 
and  inch  by  inch,  the  invaders  advanced,  staining 
the  causeways  with  their  blood,  and  choking  the 
lake  with  the  bodies  of  their  foes.  Ditch  after 
ditch  was  won  and  filled,  and  almost  as  often 
lost  and  re-opened.  The  day  was  devoted  to  bat- 
tle, the  night  to  alarms.  The  only  periods  of  rest 
were  when  the  daily  tempests,  for  it  was  now  the 
heart  of  the  rainy  season,  burst  over  the  heads  of 
the  combatants,  as  if  heaven  had  sent  its  floods  to 
efface  the  horrible  dyes  of  carnage,  and  its  thunders 
to  drown  the  roar  of  man's  more  destructive  artil- 
lery. Then,  the  exhausted  soldier  and  the  fainting 
barbarian  flung  themselves  to  rest  upon  the  trodden 
mud  of  their  ramparts,  within  sight  of  each  other, 
regardless  of  the  wrath  of  the  elements,  so  much 
less  enduring  than  their  own. 

At  first,  the  Spaniards  after  winning  a  ditch  and 
fining  it,  were  content  to  return  for  the  night  to  the 
fortified  stations,  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  towers, 
and  in  miserable  huts  of  reeds  which  they  had  con- 
structed, from  the  rains,  that,  usually,  continued 
until  midnight.  But  finding  that  the  infidels,  more 
manly  or  more  desperate,  devoted  the  night  to 
repair  the  losses  of  the  day,  by  again  opening  the 
chasms,  they  denied  themselves  even  this  poor 
solace,  and  threw  themselves  to  sleep  on  the  spots 
where  they  fought,  ready  to  resume  the  conflict  at 
the  first  glimmer  of  dawn. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  the  approaches  were  effected, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  besiegers 
had  advanced  almost  to  the  suburbs,  which  jutted 
out  into  the  lake  along  the  three  causeways,  sup- 
ported upon  foundations  of  piles,  and  sometimes 
piers  of  stone.  The  houses  stood  apart  from  each 
other,  but  were  connected,  in  seasons  of  peace,  by 
light  wooden  drawbridges,  running  from  terrace  to 
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terrace ;  so  that  the  streets  of  these  quarters  may 
be  said  to  have  been  on  the  tops  of  the  houses, — 
and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  gardens. 
The  communication  below  was  effected  always 
by  means  of  canoes.  Among  these  edifices,  the 
water  was  often  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the 
brigantines  of  hghter  draught,  which  sometimes 
entered  them,  to  fire  the  buildings,  that  were  so 
many  fortresses,  from  which  the  soldiers  on  the 
causeways  could  be  annoyed. 

The  labours  and  sufferings  of  the  besiegers  were 
constant,  and  almost  intolerable  ;  yet  they  endured 
them  with  a  patience  derived  from  the  assurance  of 
a  certain  though  tardy  success.  The  toils  and  dis--^^ 
tresses  of  the  Mexicans  were  greater,  and  endured  '" 
with  heroism  still  more  noble,  because  almost 
without  hope ;  .and  it  may  be  said  with  justice  of 
these  poor  barbarians,  whose  memory  has  almost 
vanished  from  the  earth,  that  never  yet  did  a  peo- 
ple fight  for  their  altars  and  firesides  with  greater 
courage  and  devotion.  They  saw  themselves  each  /- 
day  confined  to  narrow  limits, — they  fought  ^t^ 
more  resolutely ;  they  beheld  all  the  marine  forces 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  late  their  feudatoiies, 
led  against  them, — they  sent  navies  of  their  own  to 
chastise  the  insurgents,  and  still  kept  their  ground 
against  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  certain  tiiat  Cortes  had  found  in  the  young 
king'  an  antagonist  far  more  formidable  than  he 
had  expected.  The  resistance  at  the  ramparts, 
the  sallies  by  night  that  were  often  made  with 
fatal  effect,  the  secret  expeditions  against  the 
shores,  and  the  stratagems  put  in  execution  to 
cripple  the  brigantines,  all  indicated,  in  the  infidel 
prince,  a  capacity  of  mind  worthy  of  his  uncon- 
querable courage.  A  single  exploit  will  prove  his 
daring  and  his  craft.  He  decoyed  two  of  the 
largest  brigantines  into  a  certain  bay,  where  many 
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of  his  strongest  piraguas  lay  in  ambush  among  the 
reeds.  With  these,  he  attacked,  boarded,  and  car- 
ried the  two  vessels,  and  had  he  possessed  any 
knowledge  of  the  management  of  sails,  would  have 
conducted  them  in  safety  to  his  palace  walls.  As 
it  was,  they  were  maintained  against  an  overpower- 
ing force,  sent  to  retake  them,  and  not  yielded  until 
the  captors  had  destroyed  every  Christian  on  board, 
fifty  in  number,  as  well  as  the  sails  and  cordage, 
and  cast  the  falconets  into  the  lake. 

Another  stratagem  of  a  still  more  daring  cha- 
racter, and  infinitely  more  fatal  to  the  Spaniards, 
was  conceived  and  executed,  almost  at  the  moment 
when  they  thought  the  young  monarch  reduced  to 
despair.  But  of  that  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  more  at  length  hereafter.  The  thousand 
conflicts  on  land  and  water,  that  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  a  siege  so  extraordinary,  have  but  little 
connexion  with  the  adventures  of  the  two  outcasts ; 
and  we  are  glad  of  the  privilege  to  pass  them  by. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


When  Magdalena  was  led  from  the  presence  of 
Juan,  she  was  conducted  through  many  chambers 
and  passages,  which  gave  her  an  idea  of  the  im- 
mense extent  of  the  palace,  to  the  quarter  especial- 
ly appropriated  to  the  women,  and  which  was  as 
carefully  guarded  from  the  approach  of  the  other 
sex  as  the  harem  of  an  oriental  monarch.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  dormitories  and  other  small 
apartments,  as  well  as  a  vast  hall,  covered  with 
pictured  tapestry  and  knots  of  flowers,  in  which 
the  daily  labour  of  the  loom  and  spindle  was  shared 
by  all,  the  princess  and  the  slave  alike,  mingled  with 
the  more  elegant  occupations  of  embroidery  and 
feather-painting. 

But  the  toil  of  the  day  had  been  long  since  over, 
and  when  she  entered,  the  maidens  were  amusing 
themselves,  some  talking  and  laughing,  and  others 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  and  all  unconscious 
or  heedless  of  the  perils  that  were  about  to  hem 
them  in. 

The  appearance  of  a  vision  so  strange,  so  often 
imagined,  yet  never  before  seen — a  woman  of  the 
race  of  the  invaders,  and  one  at  once  so  n^^jestic 
and  lovely  as  Magdalena — produced  an  immediate 
sensation  throughout  the  merry  crew.  The  dancing 
ceased,  the  music  of  the  pipe  was  exchanged  for  a 
murmur  of  admiration,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  novel  apparition.  But  it  was  observable, 
that  the  maidens  indulged  in  no  rude  demonstrations 
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ofcuriosity  or  surprise.  They  neither  thronged 
about  her,  nor  uttered  any  loud  exclamations;  and 
however  ardently  they  gazed,  when  unperceived, 
each  cast  her  looks  modestly  to  the  floor,  the  mo- 
ment she  found  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  directed 
upon  her. 

Troubled  as  were  Magdalena's  thoughts  by  the 
strangeness  of  her  situation,  and  conscious  of  her 
inability  to  exchange  a  word  with  these  new  com- 
panions, she  yet  felt  a  sort  of  relief,  and  even  plea- 
sure, to  find  herself  once  more  surrounded  by  indi- 
viduals of  her  own  sex,  who,  as  was  evident  from 
their  appearance,  were  neither  rude  in  manners  nor 
degraded  in  mind. 

In  this  happier  frame  of  feeling,  she  suflfered  her- 
self to  be  conducted  to  a  chamber,  where  two 
young  female  slaves  attended  her  with  refreshments 
of  meats,  fruits,  and  confections,  and  pointing  to 
a  couch  of  robes,  upon  a  little  platform  under  a 
canopy,  left  her  to  her  meditations. 

She  rose  from  a  troubled  and  dreamy  slumber  at 
the  dawn,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  moment 
when  she  should  be  led  to  Juan.  The  slaves  again 
made  their  appearance,  bearing,  besides  food,  which 
they  set  before  her,  rich  garments  of  the  most  splen- 
did hues,  which  they  desired  her  by  signs  to  sub- 
stitute for  her  monastic  attire.  To  this  she  ac- 
ceded, after  some  hesitation,  thinking  it  needful  to 
humour  the  wishes  of  those  upon  whose  friendship 
her  existence,  as  welt  as  that  of  Juan,  so  obviously 
depended.  She  exchanged,  at  least,  the  gray  veil 
for  a  broad  mantle  embroidered  with  feathers  and 
gold,  and  placed  over  her  other  dress  three  several 
tunics,  each  of  a  different  hue,  and  each  gorgeously 
ornamented.  Her  toilet  was  completed  when  the 
slaves  had  encircled  her  arms  and  neck  with  jewels, 
and  wreathed  her  hair  with  chains  of  gold ;  to  all 
which  she  passively,  yet  impatiently,  submitted. 
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Thus  dressed  and  decorated,  she  was  conducted 
again  to  the  great  hall,  and  seated  upon  a  throne 
cushioned  over  with  feathers  of  every  hue,  when, 
to  Jier  great  surprise,  she  found  herself  the  object 
upon  whom  was  to  be  showered  marks  of  the  most 
extraordinary  honour.  The  crowd  of  maidens  was 
huddled  in  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment,  where 
they  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  giving  place  to  a 
female,  evidently  of  exalted  rank,  who  came  from 
among  them,  followed  by  five  or  six  girls,  much 
more  splendidly  dressed  than  the  others,  one  of 
whom  bore  in  her  arms  a  sleeping  infant. 

The  Indian  lady  was  distinguished  from  her  at- 
tendants by  apparel  similar  in  hues  and  splendour 
to  that  worn  by  Magdalena,  and  she  had  on  her 
head  a  little  cap  or  caul  of  emeralds,  mingled  with 
pearls.  Her  face  was  prepossessing,  her  figure 
well  proportioned,  and  her  bearing  not  without  dig- 
nity. Yet  there  was  in  her  aspect  something  of 
trouble  and  hesitation,  and  she  went  through  the 
business  of  salutation,  or  rather  homage,  for  so  it 
appeared,  with  visible  reluctance.  She  approached 
the  throne,  and  kneeling  before  it,  took  Magdalena's 
hand,  and  laid  it  upon  her  head,  speaking  a  few 
words  which  the  Christian  did  not  comprehend. 
Then  taking  the  infant  from  the  girl  who  bore  it, 
she  laid  Magdalena's  hand  upon  its  innocent  brows, 
in  the  same  manner  ;  afl;er  which  she  stepped  aside, 
and  the  young  attendants  went  each  separately 
through  the  same  ceremony.  This  accomplished, 
she  stole  from  the  apartment,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  spindle  rolled,  the  shuttle  of  the  simple 
loom  rattled,  and  the  fingers  of  the  embroiderers 
and  feather-painters  moved  over  their  tasks. 

The  morning  passed  away,  and  Magdalena  still 
expected  a  summons  to  the  presence  of  Juan.  The 
evening  darkened,  the  fragrant  torches  were  lighted, 
the  pipe  and  dance  were  again  summoned  to  close 
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the  labours  of  the  day,  and  Magdalena  was,  a  se- 
cond time,  conducted  to  her  chamber,  to  muse  with 
fear  and  distrust  over  her  singular  situation. 

The  second  day  beheld  the  same  ceremonies,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  same  labours  and  diversions,  and 
still  not  a  movement  indicated  the  approach  of  a 
messenger.  She  looked  upon  the  maidens  around, 
— their  faces  were  grave  and  placid.  They  gazed 
upon  her  no  more,  except  when  her  eyes  were 
averted.  She  imagined  a  thousand  reasons  to  ac- 
count for  her  seclusion.  Was  her  brother,  notwith- 
standing his  assurances  to  the  contrary,  in  a  state 
of  as  much  restraint  as  herself?  Or — was  it  possi- 
ble ] — did  it  not  depend  upon  himself] — was  it  pos- 
sible, he  did  not  desire  to  see  her  1  She  thought  of 
his  slowness  to  admit  her  claim  of  consanguinity  ; 
she  thought  of  the  words  of  Camarga, — of  their 
wildness — Had  not  Juan  said  he  was  insane? — of 
their  insufficiency.  Nay,  she  remembered  that  Juan 
spoke  of  his  father,  whom  he  well  remembered ; 
and  among  the  tears  she  shed  of  doubt  and  disap- 
pointment, she  blushed  at  the  boldness  and  warmth 
with  which  she  had  advocated  her  claims. 

Another  day  came, — another,  and  still  another  ; 
and  her  heart  sickened  and  her  cheek  grew  pale 
with  suspense  and  humiliation.  Then  impatience 
waxed  into  anger,  and  she  stalked  among  the  maid- 
ens with  looks  of  determination,  as  if  she  would 
have  commanded  them  to  lead  her  from  what  she 
justly  conceived  to  be  imprisonment.  But  how  com- 
mand them  ]  Her  language  was  as  the  language  of 
the  gods  to  them,  and  their  words  were  to  her  as  un- 
meaning as  the  songs  of  the  birds  at  the  windows. 
Eyes  can  speak  many  things,  but  not  all ;  and 
signs  are  of  too  arbitrary  a  nature  to  serve  as  the 
medium  of  communication  betwixt  two  hemi- 
spheres. If  she  strove  to  depart  from  the  chamber, 
she  was  followed  by  the  two  slaves,  who  seemed  to 
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be  specially  devoted  to  her  service,  and  who,  attend- 
ing hor  from  room  to  room,  yet  arrested  her  with 
humble  and  supplicatinof  gestures,  when  she  seemed 
to  be  overstepping  the  limits  of  the  harem.  If  she 
persisted,  she  found  herself  in  the  power  of  certain 
antique  beldames,  who  prowled  around  the  sacred 
chambers,  bearing  wands  to  indicate  their  authority, 
and  who  opposed  themselves,  though  without  rude- 
ness, to  further  egress.  If  she  still  made  her  way 
through  these,  she  found  herself  stopped  by  pas- 
sages, in  which  were  armed  barbarians,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  block  up  the  avenues  with  their  shields 
and  spears.  In  other  words,  she  found  that  she 
was  a  prisoner,  confined  to  a  society  as  recluse,  as 
peaceful,  and  perhaps  as  happy  as  that  from  which 
it  had  been  her  misfortune  to  be  released.  The 
pride  and  energy  of  her  nature  were  here  lost ;  for 
there  was  nothing  with  which  to  contend,  except 
her  feelings,  and  nothing  to  excite,  save  a  sense 
of  wrong,  inflicted  she  knew  not  by  whom,  nor 
why. 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of  things  to  tame 
her  spirit  into  submission  and  inaction  ;  and,  almost 
insensibly  to  herself,  she  began  to  accommodate 
her  deportment  to  her  condition,  substituting 
anxiety  for  anger,  and  despondence  for  decision. 
She  began  to  think  that  Juan  was,  like  herself,  a 
prisoner ;  and  the  apprehension  of  his  distresses 
weighed  on  her  heart  more  heavily  than  the  sense 
of  her  own  ;  and,  as  with  all  her  strength  of  mind 
and  passion,  there  was  a  tinge  of  superstition 
running  through  all  her  thoughts,  she  beheld,  in 
the  singular  train  of  calamities  that  had  brought  her 
so  often  to  his  side,  a  revelation  and  proof  that  she 
was  ordained,  finally,  to  rescue  him  from  this, 
as  well  as  the  other  ills,  which  oppressed  him. 
Another  thought  brooded  also  in  her  bosom. 
Hitherto,  whatsoever  efforts  she  had  made  for  his 
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good,  had  ministered  only  to  his  griefs  ;  and  what 
had  they  brought  to  her  ?  From  the  moment  in 
which  she  had  first  attempted  deceit,  by  concealing 
the  sanctity  of  her  profession,  her  life  had  been  but 
a  history  of  agony  and  shame.  Had  she  avowed 
herself,  immediately  after  the  shipwreck,  the  bride 
of  the  cross,  Hilario  had  not  died  under  the  knife 
of  the  assassin,  Juan  Lerma  had  not  forfeited  the 
favour  of  his  general,  and  she  herself  had,  perhaps, 
closed  her  life  in  the  peace  with  which  it  had  be- 
gun. She  began  to  picture  to  herself  the  sinfulness 
of  her  evasions  of  vows,  and  to  consider  these  the 
causes  of  her  sufferings.  Such  thoughts  as  these, 
and  a  thousand  others,  divided  and  harassed  her 
mind  by  turns,  and  confounded  while  they  torment- 
ed. But  one  idea  never  left  her — and  that  was,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  fate  of  Juan  Lerma,  and  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  reserved  for  her  to  free  him  from 
the  bondage  of  infidels.  But  how  was  this  to  be 
effected  ]     She  knew  not. 

Her  first  vague  desire  was  to  gain  a  friend 
among  the  grave  and  passionless  creatures,  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded.  She  examined  all 
their  countenances,  and  soon  fixed  upon  several 
in  which  she  thought  she  could  trace  kindly  feel- 
ings and  simplicity  of  character.  She  strove  also 
to  acquire  a  little  of  their  language, — an  effort 
which  she  soon  gave  up,  not  so  much  from  the 
difficulty  of  acquisition,  as  from  the  remoteness  of 
any  benefit  to  be  derived  in  that  way. 

She  perceived  that  the  Mexican  lady  who,  each 
morning,  for  the  first  fortnight  of  her  captivity, 
(after  which  time  she  was  seen  no  more,)  com- 
menced the  ceremonies  of  salutation,  so  humble,  and 
indeed  to  her  so  irksome,  must  be  of  the  highest  rank, 
— perhaps  thequeenofGuatimozin  himself;  though 
it  seemed  improbable  that  one  so  exalted  would 
condescend  to  homage  so  servile.     She  was  con- 
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scions  also,  that  the  six  maidens  wlio  attended  upon 
this  princess  were  of  no  mean  rank  ;  for  tlioiigh 
they  frequently  remained  in  the  hall,  engaged  in 
labour,  like  the  rest,  it  was  clear  that  the  others 
looked  upon  them  with  the  greatest  deference.  Of 
these  she  had  long  singled  out  one  who  was  supe- 
rior to  the  others  in  beauty  and  mildness  of  coun- 
tenance ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  one,  in 
going  through  the  morning  ceremony,  endeavoured 
to  make  her  sensible  that  she  did  so  with  sincerity 
and  feeling.  Thus,  besides  placing  Magdalena's 
hand  on  her  head,  she  carried  it  also  to  her  lips, 
expressing  as  much  desire  as  her  countenance 
could  convey,  to  be  esteemed  the  Christian's  friend. 

These  things  almost  escaped  Magdalena's  notice 
at  first;  but  she  afterwards  remembered  them, 
and  strove  to  respond  with  manifestations  of 
similar  inclination.  She  observed,  however,  that 
the  maiden  gradually  changed  from  tranquillity  to 
melancholy,  as  if  something  preyed  upon  her  spirits. 
She  repeated,  induced,  her  salutation  each  morning, 
but  it  was  no  longer  with  smiles,  and  with  a  dis- 
position to  linger  about  Magdalena's  person.  On 
the  contrary,  she  retired  without  delay  to  a  little 
nook  under  a  window,  where  she  continued  her 
task  among  feathers  and  flowers,  seldom  stirring 
from  the  spot.  It  was  evident  to  the  penetrating 
eye  of  Magdalena,  that  the  Indian  maiden  was 
wasting  away  under  some  grief  as  poignant  and 
enduring  as  her  own  ;  and  though  she  attributed 
it  only  to  some  of  the  evils  of  war,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  had  long  since  been  indicated  by  the 
distant  explosions  of  artillery,  she  was  the  more 
favourably  impressed  by  the  damsel's  emotion, 
since  none  of  the  others  seemed  to  share  it,  nor  to 
betray  either  fear  or  anxiety. 

She  attempted  then  to  come  to  some  understand- 
ing with  this  maiden.     She  sat  down  by  her  in  her 
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little  nook,  and  watched,  with  what,  had  she  been 
in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  would  have  been  admi- 
ration, the  progress  of  her  toils,  as  well  as  the 
effects  of  previous  labours.  She  beheld,  with  sur- 
prise, garlands  and  bouquets  of  flowers,  constructed 
of  feathers,  and  imitated  with  such  wonderful  pre- 
cision, that  when  they  were  mingled  with  a  few 
natural  ones,  and  impregnated  with  their  odours,  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  they  could  be  artifi- 
cial. The  same  art  has  existed  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  is  practised  to  this  day,  in  some  of 
the  nunneries  of  Brazil.  There  were  also  pictures, 
worked  with  the  same  beautiful  materials,  upon  a 
groundwork  of  prepared  cloth,  which  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  representation  of  flowers  and  birds. 
When  Magdalena  first  visited  the  maiden,  she 
found  her  engaged  upon  what  seemed  a  wood- 
pigeon,  surrounded  by  a  little  wilderness  of  flowers 
and  leaves.  The  design,  though  simple,  was  pretty 
and  spirited;  yet  the  maiden  seemed  dissatisfied 
with  her  work,  and  altered  it  daily,  as  if  each  day 
still  more  displeased ;  until,  at  last,  she  seemed  to 
have  hit  upon  a  plan  more  to  her  taste,  when  she 
pursued  her  task  with  what  seemed  a  morbid  ar- 
dour. When  Magdalena  looked  at  it  last,  she  found 
the  whole  design  and  character  of  the  work  changed. 
The  flowers  had  been  displaced  by  stones  and 
brambles ;  an  arrow  was  represented  sticking 
through  the  neck  of  the  bird ;  and  the  story  of  a 
wounded  heart  was  told  in  the  metaphor  of  the 
poor  flutterer,  harmed  by  some  wanton  bolt,  and 
left  dying  in  a  desert  place. 

When  Magdalena  beheld  this  painted  sentiment, 
she  took  the  hand  of  the  artist,  and  pressing  it  as 
if  with  sympathy,  pointed  to  her  bosom.  A  faint 
tinge  of  blood  passed  over  her  embrowned  visage, 
but  she  looked  confidingly  into  Magdalena's  face, 
as  if  not   ashamed  to  confess  her   grief.     When 
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Magdalena  was  persuaded  she  was  understood, 
she  directed  the  painter's  eyes  to  the  bird,  and  then 
pointed  expressively  to  her  own  bosom,  as  if  to 
signify  that  she  also  was  unhappy.  The  maiden 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  breast,  and  Magdalena 
saw  that  tears  were  stealing  from  her  eyes.  She 
thought  they  were  the  tears  of  sympathy  ;  and 
when  the  damsel  looked  up,  she  cast  off  all  re- 
serve, and  indicated  as  plainly  as  she  could,  by 
gestures,  that  she  desired  to  make  her  way  into 
the  garden. 

The  maiden  shook  her  head,  and  would  have 
departed,  but  that  Magdalena,  rendered  indiscreet 
by  her  impatience,  arrested  her,  to  make  trial  of  a 
new  appeal.  She  took  the  jewels  from  her  hair, 
and  without  reflecting  that  the  rank  of  the  maiden, 
indicated  by  gems  quite  as  valuable  as  her  own, 
might  render  her  inaccessible  to  such  temptation,  she 
made  as  if  she  would  have  thrown  them  upon  her 
head  and  neck.  She  was  sorry  for  the  act ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  maiden  understood  what  she  designed, 
she  drew  back  with  a  look  of  offended  dignity,  and 
with  cheeks  burning  at  once  with  mortification  and 
anger.  Then,  gathering  up  her  little  picture,  her 
bodkins,  and  basket  of  coloured  feathers,  she  left 
the  apartment,  and  returned  to  it  no  more  that  day. 

Amid  all  her  grief  at  the  disappointment  of  her 
hopes,  Magdalena  had  yet  generosity  enough  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  of  the  young  pagan,  and  to 
lament  having  outraged  her  feelings. 

That  night,  when  the  female  slaves  had  departed 
from  her  chamber,  and  she  was  musing  disconso- 
lately in  the  light  of  a  little  night-lantern,  consisting 
of  a  taper  of  resinous  wood,  surrounded  by  thin 
plates  of  gold,  perforated  with  holes  in  many  fan- 
tastic figures,  which  transmitted  the  light,  she  was 
roused  by  a  sigh ;  and  looking  up,  she  beheld,  to 
her  great  surprise,  the  young  artist  standing  before 
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her,  in  an  attitude  of  sad  and  patient  humility.  As 
soon  as  the  visitor  perceived  that  she  was  seen,  she 
approached,  and  knelt  at  Magdalena's  feet,  who 
now  saw,  with  a  touch  of  shame,  and,  at  first,  even 
of  resentment,  that,  as  if  in  requital  of  the  insult  of 
the  morning,  she  held  in  her  hands  all  the  jewels 
that  had  decorated  her  hair  and  person,  and  offered 
them  for  her  acceptance.  But  Magdalena's  dis- 
pleasure soon  passed  away  ;  for  the  jewels  were 
proffered  with  the  deepest  humility,  and  the  dam- 
sel's eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  She  murmured 
out  some  w^ords,  too,  and  the  tone  was  expressive 
of  grief 

All  this  was  mysterious  to  Magdalena,  who 
puzzled  herself  in  vain  to  account  for  the  act  and 
the  donation.  She  restored  the  jewels,  and  the 
maiden  being  wholly  submissive,  she  replaced  them 
about  her  person  with  her  own  hands  ;  and  then, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  made  another 
effort  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  with  her. 
She;  remeui^rg^  that  her  companion  was  a  painter, 
and  being  herself  a  little  skilled  in  the  art,  she  drew 
with  a  bodkin  from  her  hair,  upon  the  soft  wood 
of  the  table  that  supported  her  lamp,  the  figure  of 
a  man  in  Spanish  costume,  bound  in  a  cell.  The 
representation  was  awkward,  yet  it  appeared  that 
the  damsel  understood  it ;  for  she  took  the  bodkin, 
and  immediately,  though  with  a  trembling  hand, 
completed  the  picture  by  the  addition  of  another 
figure,  representing  a  Mexican,  with  a  crown  like 
that  Magdalena  had  seen  on  the  head  of  Guatimozin, 
who,  with  one  hand,  extended  to  him  the  handle 
of  a  macana,  while  threatening  him  with  another, 
brandished  above  his  head. 

This  was  expressive  enough,  and  Magdalena's 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  young  man  was  only 
removed  when  the  maiden  drew  what  was  plainly 
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designed  for  a  buckler,  interposed  between  the 
weapon  and  his  head. 

Magdalena  then,  without  farther  hesitation,  leaped 
to  the  grand  object  of  her  desires,  by  drawing  the 
figure  of  a  man  paddling  in  a  canoe.  This  also  her 
companion  understood,  and  replied  to  it  significant- 
ly enough,  by  surrounding  the  little  vessel  with 
many  others,  filled  with  Indians,  or  other  human 
beings,  who  attacked  it  with  showers  of  arrows 
and  darts. 

"  Alas  !  is  there  no  hope  for  us  then  1  no  hope 
for  my  poor  brother  1"  exclaimed  Magdalena,  wring- 
ing her  hands.  "  Maiden  !  maiden  !  carry  me  but  to 
him  ! — Alas,  I  speak  as  to  a  stone  statue  !" 

She  then  resumed  the  bodkin,  and  returning  to 
the  first  sketch,  she  drew  the  figure  of  two  women, 
entering  the  cell.  The  response  to  this  ended  her 
hopes  immediately.  The  Indian  girl  sketched  the 
outlines  of  men,  armed  with  spears,  circling  around 
the  whole  cell. 

Magdalena  sank  upon  the  couch  in  despair,  and 
almost  in  a  frenzy.  The  maiden,  frighted  by  the 
vehemence  of  her  grief,  endeavoured  to  soothe  her, 
by  pressing  her  hand  to  her  bosom  and  forehead, 
and  covering  it  with  kisses  and  tears ;  after  which 
she  stole  quietly  from  the  chamber. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  Magdalena  beheld 
her  again.  She  vanished  from  the  hall,  she  came 
no  more  to  kneel  on  her  footstool  in  the  morning, 
and  display  her  melancholy  visage  to  the  stranger. 
Magdalena's  heart  died  within  her.  She  was  in  a 
solitude  among  living  creatures, — the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  solitudes.  Her  suspense  was  intolerable, 
and  preyed  upon  her  health,  until  she  was  wasted 
to  a  shadow,  and  the  pagan  damsels  eyed  her, 
when  she  appeared  among  them,  with  looks  of  pity. 
She  succumbed  at  last  to  her  fate ;  the  fever  of  her 
mind  extended  to  her  body  ;  and  she  was  missed 
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from  the  hall,  as  well  as  the  young  artist.  She  be- 
came ill,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  her  couch,  to 
waste  away  with  passion  and  delirium.  But  there 
was  still  a  gleam  of  happiness  to  break  upon  her. 

One  night,  when  the  dancing, — now  no  longer 
pursued  with  spirit,  for  the  cannon  of  the  Spaniards 
sounded  each  day  louder  and  nearer, — had  ceased, 
and  the  flutes  were  breathed  upon  no  more,  she  felt 
her  hand  pressed  with  a  gentle  grasp.  She  looked 
up,  and  beheld  the  Indian  girl  at  her  side,  eyeing 
her  with  compassion.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  in 
an  ecstacy  of  delight,  and  embraced  her ;  for  she 
hailed  her  appearance  as  the  herald  of  joy. 

"  Oh,  maiden  !  maiden  !"  she  cried,  "  what  news 
of  my  brother  1" 

The  damsel  replied  with  the  only  words  in  her 
power,  but  the  best  she  could  have  used,  had  she 
been  acquainted  with  the  whole  speech  of  Castile. 
She  looked  sadly  but  firmly  into  Magdalena's  face, 
and  murmured  softly, 

"  Juan  Lelma" — 

The  accent  was  imperfect  and  false,  but  the 
sounds  were  music  to  Magdalena.  She  clasped  the 
young  barbarian  again  in  her  arms,  but  her  ca- 
resses were  only  responded  to  by  tears  and  sobs, 
which  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  her  own 
raptures.  But  Magdalena  was  too  wild  with  hope 
to  think  of  the  sorrows  of  her  friend.  She  saw  that 
the  Indian  held  in  her  hand,  two  long  and  capacious 
mantles  of  a  plain  stuff,  which,  she  knew,  were  to 
veil  them  from  evil  eyes,  while  they  crept  to  the 
cell  of  her  brother.  But  the  maiden  checked  her 
impetuosity.  She  removed  the  trinkets  from  her 
head  and  person,  and  again  offered  them  to  the 
Christian  ;  and  persisted  to  do  so,  though  still  most 
gently  and  humbly,  until  Magdalena,  thinking  this 
might  be  some  important  ceremony,  a  proof  per- 
haps of  friendship  offered  and  received,  and  per- 
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ceiving,  what  was  more  influential  still,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hasten  the  proceedings  of  her  visitor, 
consented  to  receive  them.  She  yielded  to  her  im- 
portmiities,  and  the  Indian  girl  clasped  around  her 
ankles,  arms,  and  neck,  and  twisted  in  her  hair,  all 
the  jewels  that  had  decorated  her  own  person,  be- 
sides hanging  round  her  neck  the  silver  cross  and 
rosary, — Magdalena's  own  gift  to  Juan, — which  she 
received  with  rapture,  not  doubting  that  he  had  sent 
it  to  her  as  a  token  and  a  full  warrant  to  submit  her- 
self to  the  guidance  of  the  young  infidel.  This  accom- 
plished, she  assisted  Magdalena  to  secure  the  larger 
mantle  about  her  figure,  and  wrapped  herself  in 
the  other.  Then  beckoning  the  Christian  to  follow, 
and  signing  to  her  to  preserve  silence,  she  led  the 
way  from  the  chamber. 
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A  short  passage  through  which  they  stole,  dark- 
ly, for  it  was  not  lighted,  conducted  them  to  a 
chamber,  where  the  guide  paused  a  moment,  as  if 
in  doubt  and  fear.  A  strong  light  beamed  through 
the  curtained  door.  They  listened  for  a  time,  until 
hearing  no  one  stir  within,  the  Indian  maiden  pulled 
the  curtain  timidly  aside,  and  then  beckoned  Mag- 
dalena  to  follow  her.  It  was  a  spacious  apartment, 
richly  tapestried,  and  lighted  by  many  such  masked 
torches  as  Magdalena  had  seen  in  her  own  cham- 
ber. The  hangings  were  even  continued  over  the 
ceiling,  so  that  it  resembled  a  pavilion  rather  than 
the  sleeping  apartment  of  a  king, — for  such  it  was. 
In  the  centre  was  suspended  a  magnificent  canopy, 
wrought  with  feathers,  overhanging  a  couch  blaz- 
ing with  gold,  and  bedecked  with  the  richest  spoils 
of  the  parrot  and  flamingo,  with  little  pedestals  both 
at  the  head  and  foot,  on  which  incense  was  burn- 
ing before  golden  idols.  Upon  this  lay  sleeping 
the  Indian  lady,  whom  Magdalena  had  so  often 
seen  during  the  two  first  weeks  of  her  durance  ; 
and  the  infant  slept  clasping  her  neck.  Magdalena 
doubted  no  longer  that  she  beheld  the  queen  of  the 
young  monarch.  But  she  crept  softly  after  her 
guide,  and  was  soon  buried  again  in  darkness. 
After  many  turnings  and  windings,  which  made 
her  fancy  the  palace  was  a  great  labyrinth,  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  conducted  into  the  open  air,  by 
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a  door  exceedingly  narrow,  and  concealed  by  a 
mass  of  trailing  vines.  But  secret  as  this  entrance 
appeared,  it  was  not  unguarded.  A  tall  savage 
with  a  spear,  started  up  from  the  bushes,  as  if  to 
dispute  their  right  of  egress.  But  a  word  from  his 
companion,  low  as  the  whisper  of  a  breeze,  removed 
his  opposition.  He  flung  himself  upon  the  earth, 
as  if  to  his  divinity,  and  thus  remained,  until  the 
maidens  had  passed. 

It  was  by  this  time  midsummer — for  so  long  a 
period  had  elapsed  since  the  departure  from  Tez- 
cuco ;  but  it  was  the  season  of  the  rains,  and  the 
chill  winds  from  the  lake  penetrated  Magdalena  to 
the  heart.  The  sky  was  overcast,  the  grass  loaded 
with  moisture,  and  every  gust  shook  down  a  shower 
from  the  trees. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  she  knew  not  well  to  what 
quarter  she  was  bending  her  steps.  But  she  could 
see  a  line  of  fires  running  as  it  seemed  across  the 
lake,  from  a  point  in  the  city  to  the  right  hand,  and 
lost  in  the  distance  or  obscurity  of  the  left.  This 
was,  in  fact,  the  northern  causeway,  or  dike  of 
Tepejacac,  the  nearest  point  of  which  was  scarce  a 
mile  distant  from  the  garden.  It  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  Sandoval,  who  had  extended  his  ap- 
proach already  within  the  limits  of  the  water  suburb. 
Two  or  three  of  his  brigantines  were  also  perceived 
anchored  near  to  the  calzada, — at  least,  their  lan- 
terns were  seen  shining  from  their  prows. 

While  Magdalena  was  yet  stealing  along  after 
her  guide,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  this  line  of  fires,  she 
heard  suddenly  a  great  tumult  begin  among  them, 
in  which  the  yells  of  men  were  faintly  distin- 
guished amid  the  crash  of  fire-arms  and  artillery. 
Shocked  and  frighted  as  she  was,  at  being  thus 
made  a  witness,  though  afar,  of  the  terrors  of  hu- 
man wrath,  she  soon  began  to  look  upon  the  con- 
flict as  of  good  omen  for  herself     It  would  certainly 
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be  a  more  attractive  spectacle  to  any  wandering 
infidels  in  the  garden  than  might  be  furnished  by 
the  obscm^e  figm-es  of  herself  and  companion. 

Apparently  the  Indian  maiden  thought  so  too ; 
for  she  increased  her  pace,  and  instead  of  skulking 
as  before,  among  green-arched  and  shadowy  alleys, 
she  walked  boldly  along  in  a  broad  exposed  path, 
that  led  directly  to  a  corner  of  the  palace.  But 
from  this  very  corner  they  saw  rushing  a  tumul- 
tuous throng  of  barbarians,  some  of  whom  ran 
directly  towards  them,  though  the  course  of  others 
was  in  another  direction. 

The  young  guide  drew  Magdalena  into  a  shel- 
tered walk,  and  crept  timorously  along  until  she 
reached  the  palace  wall,  when  she  sank  down,  from 
fatigue  or  fear,  signing  to  Magdalena  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  thus  remained,  until  the  last  of  the 
barbarians  had  vanished.  The  path  now  seemed 
clear,  but  still  the  Indian  maiden  remained  cower- 
ing on  the  earth  ;  and  Magdalena,  whose  impatience 
distracted  her  mind  and  almost  hardened  her  heart, 
perceived  that  she  was  sobbing  bitterly.  She 
touched  her  arm.  The  guide  shrank  away,  but 
seemed  to  collect  her  spirits  and  courage  at  the 
sign.  She  rose  up,  and  led  the  way  to  a  broad 
door,  where  an  armed  Indian  stood,  holding  a  flam- 
beau. He  seemed  alarmed,  though  not  surprised 
at  the  sight  of  the  pair,  and  spoke  earnestly  to  the 
guide,  as  if  to  dissuade  her  from  entering.  She 
passed  him,  however,  with  a  word,  and  the  next 
moment  stopped,  in  great  agitation,  before  the  cur- 
tain of  a  door.  Magdalena  looked  eagerly  to  her 
to  confirm  her  hopes ;  but  before  the  maiden  could 
lift  her  finger,  signing  to  her  to  enter,  she  heard, 
from  within  the  apartment,  the  well  known  growl 
of  Befo. 

"  Juan  !  dear  Juan  !"  she  exclaimed,  and  darted 
through  the  curtain. 

10* 
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The  young  man  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  not 
bound  hand  and  foot,  as  lier  fears  had  anticipated, 
but  evidently  excited  in  the  most  painful  degree  by 
the  distant  tiring.  He  turned  at  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  threw  himself  into  her  arms. 

"  Sister !  for  I  believe  thou  art  my  sister,"  lie 
cried, — "  else  how  could  I  love  thee  with  a  love  so 
unlike  that  of  man  for  woman?  God  be  praised 
that  I  have  seen  thee  once  again  :  for  it  is  time  thou 
wert  wrested  out  of  this  place.  But  what  is  this  ? 
Thou  art  wasted  and  thin  !  very  thin :  thy  hands 
burn,  thy  cheek  is  hot — Sister,  dear  sister,  thou 
art  ill  !" 

"  Think  of  it  not,"  said  Magdalena,  with  the  de- 
light of  a  maiden,  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the 
voice  of  affection,  and  caressing  him  without  re- 
serve :  "  Oh,  Juan,  I  could  die  twice  over,  to  hear 
you  speak  so ;  and  I  care  not  if  I  do  die,  so  you  are 
but  saved  ;  for  you  have  made  me  very  happy. — 
You  are  a  prisoner,  Juan, — we  are  both  prisoners. 
An  Indian  girl  brought  me  here — she  will  help  you 
to  escape,  for  you  can  speak  her  language.  You 
can  go  to  Cortes,  and  tell  him  you  are  the  brother 
of  Magdalena.  He  will  not  wrong  you  then, — no, 
he  will  not  dare — Or  perhaps  we  can  fly  together — 
we  can  fly  in  a  canoe.  The  maiden  will  help  us, 
the  good  maiden:  She  is  at  the  door — I  will  call 
lier  in." 

At  this  moment,  the  Indian  girl,  driven  in,  im- 
mediately after  Magdalena,  by  some  sudden  alarm, 
stood  at  a  distance,  near  the  door,  muffled  in  her 
cloak,  and  shrinking  almost  within  herself.  A 
single  dim  and  half  expiring  torch  twinkled  in  the 
apartment;  and  its  light  scarcely  reaching  her,  she 
remained  unobserved,  a  spectator  of  every  thing, 
but  of  course  unable  to  understand  a  word  of  the 
conversation. 

"  Go  not,  dear  Magdalena,"  said  Juan,  folding  lier 
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ill  his  arms ;  "  for  it  may  be  that  we  have  but  a 
moment  more  to  share  together.  Tarry,  and  liear 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  am,  as  T  may  say,  a  prisoner ; 
yet  it  seems,  if  I  can  beheve  the  young  king,  more 
because  I  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Mexicans 
than  his  own.  Thus  it  is  :  the  king  rescued  me 
from  prison  in  Tezcuco,  first,  because  I  had  not 
long  before  given  him  liberty,  to  my  own  great 
misfortune,  and  secondly,  because  he  doubted  not, 
that  the  wrongs  I  have  suffered  would  incense  me 
to  take  part  with  him,  and  fight  against  my  coun- 
trymen ;  whereby,  as  he  thinks,  he  would  gain  an 
invaluable  auxiliary.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
he  presented  me  to  his  people,  and  called  me  his 
brother;  nevertheless,  they  gave  me  but  sour  looks, 
for  bitterly  do  they  hate  the  sight  of  a  Spaniard.  If  I 
will  fight  with  them  and  for  them,  I  win  their  love, — 
so  he  assures  me,  and  so  I  can  well  believe;  but  this 
is  clearly  impossible.  I  have  not  fought,  and  I  will 
not ;  and  they  say,  therefore,  that  the  king  should 
give  me  up  to  be  sacrificed;  and  twice  already, 
afi;er  having  suffered  some  severe  losses,  they  have 
come  turbulently  to  the  palace,  to  demand  me. 
For  this  reason,  I  dare  not  appear  among  them, 
unless  to  be  torn  to  pieces. — Tremble  not,  fear 
not,"  he  continued,  as  Magdalena  clasped  him,  as 
if  to  shield  him  from  approaching  weapons  :  "  I 
have  seen  thee  bold  and  resolute  among  roaring 
breakers, — else  how  could  I  have  saved  thee,  dear 
sister  1 — Heaven  pardon  Hilario  !  and  heaven  par- 
don me,  my  sister,  that  I  imputed  his  death  to  thy 
warrant ! — I  have  seen  thee  bold  and  intrepid. 
Now  summon  back  what  courage  thou  Iiast ;  and, 
if  heaven  will,  I  will  save  thee  yet  again  from  de- 
struction. I  can  myself  escape,  but  not  with 
thee—" 

"  Think  not  of  me,  Juan,  think  not  of  me,"  said 
Magdalena,  earnestly  and  fon^dly.     "  Thou  canst 
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(\o  notliinc  to  make  me  so  linppy,  as  to  tell  me  how 
I  can  die  for  thee.  Fly,  then  ;  pause  not  a  moment, 
but  fly ;  and  know,  that,  if  I  meet  thee  not  again 
but  in  heaven,  yet  thou  wilt  leave  me  in  heaven, 
even  upon  earth,  knowing  that  thou  art  saved,  and 
that  I  have  ministered  somewhat  to  thy  liberation." 

"Be  of  this  heart,  Magdalena,"  said  Juan,  "and 
rest  assured  that  I  will  soon  return,  if  I  have  life, 
with  such  a  force  as  will  rescue  thee  likewise  from 
thraldom.  My  plan  of  escape  involves  duplicity, 
nay,  even  perfidy ;  yet  are  mine  ends  all  pure, 
honourable,  and  humane,  I  perceive  that  Guati- 
mozin  is  incapable  of  resisting  much  longer.  His 
])eople  are  slain  by  thousands  each  day,  and  thou- 
sands must  soon  perish  from  want.  Cortes  has 
already  his  foot  upon  the  island;  and  house  by 
house,  the  city  is  tumbled  into  ruins.  The  poor 
king  is  distracted,  and  resolved  to  die,  burying 
himself  and  his  whole  people  under  the  ruins  of  his 
capital.  This  may  be  excused  in  a  soldier,  and  in 
men ;  but  the  town  is  thronged  with  poor  women 
and  children  ;  there  are  thousands  of  them — tens 
of  thousands  ;  and  they  must  perish,  if  the  siege  be 
longer  continued.  To  save  them — to  save  the  king 
himself  (for  th.us  only  can  he  be  saved,)  I  will  break 
faith  with  him  ;  and  thus  also  will  I  save  thee.  My 
only  fear  is,  that  his  anger  may  fail  upon  thee,  wdien 
he  finds  I  have  deceived  him ;  yet  this  he  may  not 
discover.  There  is  one  here,  with  whom,  could  I 
but  find  speech,  I  could  secure  thee  a  protector. 
Magdalena,  I  have  one  friend  here,  who  will  be 
thine.  An  unfortunate  attempt  to  escape  has  per- 
haps robbed  me  of  her  assistance.  Yet  I  spoke  of 
thee  to  her,  and — But,  dear  Magdalena,  thou  art 
sick  and  feeble  ! — I  talk  to  thee  too  much.  If  thou 
art  alarmed,  I  will  not  leave  thee  :  we  will  await 
oin-  fate  together." 

"  I  am  sick,  Juan,  and  I  know  not  what  is  the 
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matter  with  me,"  said  Magdalena,  faintly,  suffering 
the  young  man  to  place  her  upon  a  seat.  "  But 
who  is  this  of  whom  you  speak  1  Your  friend, 
Juan — surely  I  shall  love  your  friends." 

At  this  moment,  Juan,  as  he  bent  over  her, 
caught  sight  of  the  jewels  which  the  Indian  maiden 
had  placed  upon  her  head  and  neck,  and  among 
others,  beheld  the  star  of  pearls  which  had  gained 
for  the  daughter  of  Montezuma  the  name  of  Zela- 
hualla,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Star,  and  the  silver 
crucifix. 

"  Good  heaven  !"  he  cried,  "  do  you  wear  her 
jewels,  and  yet  ask  me  who  she  is  ]" 

Magdalena  started  to  her  feet,  and  both  turning 
together,  they  beheld  the  Indian  princess,  shrinking 
in  the  shadow  of  the  room,  behind  Befo,  who 
seemed  to  consider  her  an  old  friend,  her  arms 
crossed  upon  her  breast,  her  head  drooping,  and 
her  whole  attitude  and  appearance  indicative  of  a 
spirit  entirely  crushed  and  broken. 

"  Zelahualla  !"  cried  Juan,  with  a  voice  of  de- 
light ;  and  rushing  towards  her,  he  folded  her  in 
his  arms,  and  strove  to  draw  her  towards  his  sister. 
"  Why  didst  thou  not  speak  to  me,  Zelahualla  1 
Why  dost  thou  turn  from  me,  Zelahualla  1" 

The  maiden  sobbed,  and  strove  to  disengage 
herself  from  his  embrace,  saying, 

"  There  is  no  Zelahualla  now — The  bright  lady 
of  the  east  is  Zelahualla.  Juan  and  the  bright  lady 
shall  go.     Why  should  Juan  think  there  are  two?^' 

In  these  broken  expressions,  Magdalena,  had 
they  not  been  in  an  unknown  tongue,  would  have 
traced  the  workings  of  jealous  and  wounded  affec- 
tion.    They  filled  Juan  with  surprise. 

"  What  is  this  you  say  to  me,  Zelahualla  1"  he 
cried,  "  and  what  do  you  mean  1  Did  not  Zela- 
hualla promise  she  would  love  my  sister  1" 

"  She  did,"  replied  the  princess,  without  abating 
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her  grief:  "  she  will  love  Juan's  sister,  and  any 
one  that  Juan  loves ;  and  she  has  brought  the 
bright  lady  to  Juan,  and  she  has  given  her  her 
jewels,  that  Juan  may  love  her  more,  and  forget 
Zelahualla, — and  the  cross  of  his  God,  too,  that  he 
may  not  be  sorry." 

"  Alas,  Zelahualla,  what  evil-eye  has  struck  thee  1 
Dost  thou  think  I  deceive  thee  1  Wilt  thou  not  be- 
lieve this  is  my  sister  ?" 

The  princess  looked  at  him  doubtfully  and 
sadly : 

"  It  is  all  as  Juan  says  :  but  the  king  has  asked 
questions,  and  the  nobles  have  spoken  to  him  with 
the  words  of  captives  ;  and  they  say,  he  has  spoken 
falsely  of  the  bright  lady." 

"  Wilt  thou  believe  fheni,  and  not  me .?"  said 
Juan,  not  without  emotion,  for  he  was  touched  by 
the  deep  and  unreproachful  sorrow  of  the  young 
princess,  though  greatly  surprised  to  find  how  her 
ear  had  been  abused.  "  I  swear  to  thee,  and  may 
heaven  judge  me  according  to  my  truth,  that,  in 
this  matter,  I  deceive  thee  not.  There  is  but  one 
Zelahualla,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  Montezu- 
ma." 

The  maiden  sank  upon  his  breast,  sobbing,  but 
now  with  rapture.  Then  running  to  Magdalena, 
who  had  surveyed  the  scene  with  varying  and  ex- 
traordinary emotion,  she  threw  herself  at  her  feet, 
and  embraced  her  knees. 

Magdalena  stood  like  one  entranced,  until  Juan, 
raising  up  the  princess,  placed  her  in  her  arms, 
saying, 

"  Dear  sister,  give  her  thy  friendship ;  for  there  is 
no  one  more  pure  or  noble  of  spirit,  though  artless, 
than  this  poor  ignorant  maiden  ;  and  let  the  cross 
again  hang  on  her  bosom,  for  she  has  confessed  her 
Redeemer.     )She  will  watch  thee  and  guard  thee 
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while  I  am  ^one; — nay,  she  will  nurse  thee  too,  for 
thou  art  very  ill,  and  needest  kind  nurture." 

Magdalena  returned  the  embraces  of  the  Indian 
maiden,  but  it  was  with  a  wildness  of  manner,  that 
greatly  disturbed  her  brother,  and  even  frighted  the 
princess.  He  took  her  hand, — it  w^as  hot  and 
trembling.  He  kissed  her,  and  found  her  lips  burn- 
ing with  fever ;  and  he  perceived  that  excitement 
had  wrought  her  indisposition  into  a  degree  of 
illness  that  might  prove  serious. 

"  Compose  thyself  dear  Magdalena,"  he  said. 
**  All  now  depends  upon  thy  coolness  and  courage. 
If  thou  becomest  ill,  my  scheme  must  needs  miscar- 
ry.— Nay,  I  cannot  attempt  it,  until  thou  art  better ; 
for  it  seems  to  me  now  thou  art  almost  delirious." 

"  Delirious,  Juan  ]  No,  I  am  not  delirious.  Yet 
I  am  ill, — very  ill,  I  think.  Thou  goest  alone,  dost 
thou  not  1  Tarry  not  a  moment — We  will  leave 
thee, — we  will  not  stay  longer,  lest  the  guards 
should  return  and  find  us." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Magdalena,"  said  Juan,  earnestly, 
as  if  he  feared  lest  her  senses  should  wander.  "  If 
I  fall  into  the  Spaniards'  hands  alive,  I  will  come  to 
this  garden  in  canoes,  with  a  proper  force,  and  en- 
ter it  by  surprise.  If  it  be  possible,  I  will  seize  the 
person  of  the  king,  having  previously  secured  him 
such  terms  from  Cortes  as  shall  protect  him  in  per- 
son and  in  his  government,  as  the  vassal  of  Spain. 
This  will  end  the  war  at  once.  But  in  this  I  may 
not  succeed,  yet  be  able  to  liberate  both  thee  and 
the  princess.  Through  her  address,  thou  wilt  be 
enabled  to  walk  often  in  the  garden.  Walk  therein, 
as  near  to  the  lake  as  possible,  especially  late  in 
the  day,  and  in  the  first  hours  of  the  evening.  The 
dog  Befo  I  will  leave  in  a  cage  :  when  you  are  in 
fear,  give  him  liberty. — The  princess  hath  often  fed 
him,  and  he  will  guard  you  well ;  and  his  voice,  if 
I  come  in  the  night-time,  will  show  me  where  to 
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seek  you. — Do  you  understand  me,  dear  sister  1 
Struggle  but  a  little  against  this  fever,  and  perhaps 
it  may  leave  you.  At  all  events,  the  thought  of 
your  suffering  will  arm  me  with  double  strength, 
when  I  return,  bringing  you  relief  Alas,  Magda- 
lena,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  thus  !" 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  Juan,"  said  Magdalena, 
a  little  incoherently.  "  I  will  be  governed  by  this 
maiden,  and  for  your  sake,  I  will  love  her  well. 
We  will  walk  in  the  garden,  too.  Yet  think  not  of 
us.     If  you  are  safe,  we  will  be  content." 

"  Farewell,  Magdalena,  dear  Magdalena,"  said 
Juan.  "  Walk,  if  thou  art  able,  even  to-morrow  ; 
for  in  the  morning  I  will  essay  to  depart.  At  any 
rate,  be  thou  sick  or  well,  if  thou  hearest  a  bugle 
winded  in  the  garden,  at  any  hour,  be  it  morn  or 
midnight,  then  be  sure  that  you  sally  out,  and  Ze- 
lahualla  with  you. — Farewell,  sister,  farewell  ! — 
and  farewell,  thou,  dear  princess.  When  thou 
thinkest  of  me,  let  the  cross  be  in  thy  hands  and 
on  thy  lips !" 

With  these  words,  and  having  tenderly  embraced 
them  both,  Juan  led  them  to  the  door,  and  putting 
their  hands  together,  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction 
to  hear  them  step  from  the  passage  into  the  open 
air. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 


What  Juan  had  said  in  relation  to  the  cause  of 
his  confinement,  was  true,  although  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  truth.  In  releas- 
ing him  from  impending  death  at  Tezcuco,  the 
young  infidel  did  not  doubt,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  that  he  was  adding  a  powerful  engine  of  de- 
fence to  his  preparations,  as  well  as  requiting  the 
obligation,  which,  he  believed,  had  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  Juan's  downfall.  He  reckoned  confi- 
dently upon  Juan's  desire  for  vengeance,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  feeling,  after  wrongs  so  stirring  and 
manifold,  his  nature  did  not  allow  him  to  anticipate ; 
and  he  dwelt  also,  with  the  security  of  pride,  upon 
the  incentive  offered  in  the  love  of  the  daughter  of 
Montezuma.  In  this  spirit  of  confidence,  without 
much  regarding  Juan's  previous  averments,  he  in- 
troduced him  to  his  assembled  forces,  upon  the  day 
of  coronation,  that  all  might  know  him,  and  respect 
him  thenceforth  as  one  honoured  with  the  highest 
of  titles — the  king's  brother.  So  far,  all  was  well : 
the  name  of  the  Young  Eagle  was  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  Mexican  warriors ;  and  the  sight  of 
his  manly  figure,  arrayed  in  a  native  cloak,  his 
head  crowned  with  a  lofty  iponacho,  put  on  by  the 
king's  hand,  and  the  glittering  axe  of  obsidian  re- 
ceived from  the  same  quarter,  and  grasped  a  mo- 
ment with  a  military  air,  made  an  impression  in  his 
favour,  that  could  only  be  obliterated   by  his  own 
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act  of  rejection.     The  spectacle    was  hailed  with 
acclamations,  and 


Far  and  wide,  the  thundering  shout. 
Rolling-  among  reduplicating  rocks, 
Peal'd  o'er  the  hills  and  up  the  mountain  vales.* 

Unfortunately,  Juan,  unwilling  that  any  act  should 
be  interpreted  as  expressing  his  assent  to  take  arms 
against  his  countrymen,  immediately  threw  down 
the  macana;  and  would  even  have  taken  the  plumes 
from  his  head,  had  he  not  been  arrested  by  Techee- 
chee,  and  made  sensible  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  followed  by  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
The  movement,  however,  had  been  observed  by 
many  of  the  nobles ;  and  from  that  moment,  Juan 
saw  that  he  was  watched  by  jealous  and  hostile 
eyes.  His  explicit  and  absolute  refusal  to  take  part 
in  the  conflicts,  had  convinced  the  young  king  of 
his  error  ;  yet,  though  greatly  exasperated,  he  took 
such  measures,  from  motives  of  honour  or  humani- 
ty, as  protected  the  obdurate  Christian  from  the 
daily  increasing  anger  of  his  people.  He  confined 
him  in  the  palace,  and  forbade  even  the  ardent 
Zelahualla  to  go  near  him.  In  this  he  was  actuated 
by  suspicions,  constantly  inflamed  by  the  Lord  of 
Death,  and  not  unnatural  in  themselves,  that  the 
young  man  had  abused  his  credulity  in  the  case  of 
Magdalena.  The  love  of  the  Indian  maid,  however, 
penetrated  through  guards  and  prison-doors ;  and 
Juan,  almost  as  impatient  of  confinement  and 
suspense  as  Magdalena  herself,  resolved  to  effect 
his  escape,  and  by  throwing  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  Captain-General,  make  one  effort  to  liberate 
his  unhappy  sister.     The  attempt  was  discovered 

•  Southey*s  Roderic. 
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and  thwarted ;  and  from  that  moment  his  confine- 
ment had  been  very  rigid. 

Still,  however,  the  young  infidel  was  wont  fre- 
quently to  visit  him,  after  the  combat  of  the  day,  in 
the  hope  of  overcoming  his  scruples,  or  of  gather- 
ing from  his  accidental  expressions  some  hints  that 
might  be  turned  to  advantage  against  the  besiegers. 
On  all  such  occasions,  he  refused  to  satisfy  the  pri- 
soner's questions  concerning  his  sister  and  the 
princess  ;  giving  him  plainly  to  understand  that  no- 
thing but  the  assumption  of  the  pagan  battle-axe, 
or  positive  counsels  in  his  straits,  which  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal,  could  purchase  a  sight  of  either. 
In  all  these  things,  if  the  infidel  acted  with  more 
crafty  selfishness  than  generosity,  he  only  proved 
that  he  belonged  to  his  race.  The  whole  conduct 
of  Juan  was,  according  to  his  scale  of  morals  and 
honour,  both  unfriendly  and  unaccountable.  He 
designed,  this  very  night,  to  visit  the  prisoner,  of 
which  intention  Juan  was  apprized  ;  and  hence  his 
eagerness  to  dismiss  the  maidens  from  the  chamber, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  attack  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring dike,  with  the  nature  and  objects  of  which 
he  was  well  acquainted. 

Before  the  maidens  had  departed,  it  was  evident 
that  the  firing  and  other  noises  on  the  causeway 
were  subsiding.  Before  they  had  been  gone  the 
full  space  of  an  hour,  a  heavy  step  rang  in  the 
passage,  and  the  next  moment  the  Indian  monarch 
stood  before  the  captive.  He  was  singularly  and 
sumptuously  armed.  From  head  to  foot,  his  body 
was  covered  with  a  garment,  perhaps  of  escaupil, 
fitting  so  tightly  as  to  display  his  limbs  to  advantage; 
and  over  all  was  a  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  cop- 
per spangles  or  scales,  richly  gilded,  and  stitched 
upon  a  shirt  of  dressed  leather.  His  head  was  de- 
fended by  a  morion  of  the  same  metal,  shaped  not 
unlike  to  those  of  the  Spaniards,  and  equally  strong ; 
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and  its  ability  to  resist  a  violent  blow  was  increas- 
ed l)y  the  folds  of  a  stout  serpent,  ]>;uiited  g^reen, 
wreathin<r  over  its  whole  surface.  A  shield  of  tapir- 
skin,  studded  with  copper  nails,  hung  from  his  neck; 
and  he  bore  a  macana,  which  was  stained  with 
blood.  He  wore  none  of  the  emblems  of  royalty, 
and  his  appearance  was  only  that  of  some  highly 
distinguished  noble.  His  eye  was  bright  and  fiery, 
his  step  firm  and  proud,  but  his  aspect  was  thin 
and  haggard. 

"  Has  my  brother  heard  the  shouts  of  men  near 
him,  and  does  he  yet  say,  '  Let  me  sleep  V  "  were 
the  words  with  which  he  saluted  the  captive. 

"  Prince,"  said  Juan,  eyeing  him  anxiously  and 
interrogatively,  though  speaking  with  positive  em- 
phasis, "  as  I  told  you  before,  so  has  it  happened. 
The  cannon  were  ready  on  the  dike,  the  falconets 
were  charged  in  the  ships,  and  the  men  of  Sandoval 
slept  with  swords  and  matches  in  their  hands,  and 
with  their  eyes  open.  Guatimozin  does  not  come 
back  a  victor !" 

"  He  comes  back  with  a  prisoner,"  said  the 
prince,  proudly ;  "  and,  to-morrow,  the  lord  with 
red  hair  (Sandoval)  will  count  the  dead  and  weep, 
and  Malintzin  shall  see  the  flames  of  sacrifice  rising 
from  the  pyramid." 

"  Alas  !"  exclaimed  Juan,  "  in  condemning  cap- 
tives to  this  horrible  death,  against  your  will,  for  I 
know  your  heart  is  not  cruel,  you  harden  the  soul 
of  Cortes  against  you ;  and  he  will  remember  each 
sacrifice,  when  the  day  of  surrender  comes  at  last." 

"  Let  it  be  harder  than  it  is,  what  cares  the 
Mexican  who  dies  ]"  replied  the  king.  "  Does  my 
brother  think  that  I  am  weary,  or  that  Malintzin 
can  fight  longer  than  I '!" 

"  Think  not  to  deceive  me,  prince — I  know  that 
already  your  altars  and  palaces  are  within  reach  of 
the  cannon-shot — nay,  of  the  musket-bullet — You 
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are  hemmed  in,  like  a  wild-cat  on  a  tree — Your 
enemies  are  all  round  you,  and  they  look  into  your 
eyes.     Are  not  the  water-suburbs  already  taken  1" 

"  Why  should  I  lie  ?"  replied  Guatimozin.  "  If 
you  go  to  Tacuba,  you  will  see  the  banks  of  the 
island — the  city  of  the  water  is  not  there.  If  you 
look  from  Iztapalapan,  the  surges  go  rushing  up  to- 
wards the  great  temple — the  houses  are  under  the 
lake — If  you  look  from  the  door  of  my  dwelling, 
you  will  see  the  quarter  of  Tepejacac  falling  also 
into  the  lake.  When  Malintzin  calls  aloud  in  the 
morning,  the  lord  of  the  red  hair  answers  him,  and 
Malintzin  hears.  Thus  it  is  with  Mexico  ;  yet  my 
brother  sleeps,  while  I  die,  saying  to  his  soul,  '  It  is 
all  very  just,  for  I  sleep  and  see  not' " 

"  If  I  see  not  and  help  not,  yet  is  my  heart  torn 
by  your  distresses,"  replied  Juan,  earnestly.  "  But 
why  should  I  help  1  It  would  be  a  great  sin  upon 
my  soul,  and  could  do  you  no  good.  Listen  to 
my  counsel,  Guatimozin :  It  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Cease  to  protract  an  unavailing  resistance ;  send  to 
Cortes  with  offers  of  submission,  and  be  assured 
of  reigning  still,  a  king,  though  a  vassal." 

"  Does  Guatimozin  fight  to  be  a  king)"  said  the 
infidel,  with  dignity.  "  He  struck  the  Spaniard 
before  he  thought  of  a  crown.  He  thinks  not  of 
palaces  and  fine  garments,  but  says,  '  Why  should 
the  people  of  Mexico  be  made  slaves  V  The  king 
fights  for  Mexico." 

"  He  will  fight  best  for  Mexico  with  peace.  The 
kings  of  Tezcuco  and  Iztapalapan  pay  tribute  to 
Mexico — are  their  people  slaves?  Thus  shall  it 
be  with  Mexico :  the  king  shall  give  gold,  as  the 
tributary  of  Spain,  and  Mexicans  shall  remain  in 
freedom." 

"  Will  my  brother  prattle  like  Malintzin  V  de- 
manded the  monarch,  sternly.  "  Where  is  the 
freedom  of  Zempoala,  of  Tlascala,  of  Cholula? 
11* 
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The  people  talk  of  it,  while  a  Spaniard  strikes 
them  with  a  lash.  Where  is  the  freedom  of  Tez- 
cuco]  The  young  king,  who  is  a  boy,  sits  on  the 
throne ;  but  the  Spaniard,  whom  my  brother  struck 
in  the  face  with  a  sword,  wlien  he  chased  Olin-pilli, 
is  there  with  him,  and  he  robs  and  abuses  the 
people,  so  that  they  have  sent  their  tears  to  Ma- 
llntzin.  What  was  the  fate  of  Montezuma  1  He 
sat  in  the  Spaniards'  house  in.  chains,  and  the  sol- 
diers murdered  his  nobles,  who  danced  in  peace  in 
the  courtyard.  What  was  the  fate  of  Montezuma  ? 
The  Spaniard,  who  is  lord  of  the  king  of  Tezcuco, 
would  have  done  violence  to  the  captive  maiden — 
Does  my  brother  remember  ?" 

"  Ay  !"  replied  Juan,  with  the  gleam  of  passion 
that  visited  his  eyes,  only  when  he  spoke  of  Guz- 
man :  "  I  remember,  and  I  hope  yet  to  avenge — 
Sinner  that  I  am,  I  cannot  think  it  a  crime,  to  covet 
the  blood  of  this  man  ! — But,  prince,  let  me  know — 
My  captivity  is  very  hard — Why  should  I  not  be 
allowed  to  speak  with  the  princess  ?  Why  should 
my  sister  be  hidden  from  me  1" 

The  countenance  of  Guatimozin  darkened. 

"  When  my  brother  will  fight  for  them,  he  shall 
be  at  liberty.  My  brother  thinks  again  of  the  ca- 
noe at  the  bottom  of  the  garden?" 

Juan  coloured,  and  said, 

"  You  keep  me  a  prisoner — I  strove  to  escape. 
The  king  mocks  me,  to  call  me  his  brother." 

"  The  warriors  are  very  angry,  yet  the  Great 
Eagle  is  alive.  He  cannot  go  among  them  in  safe- 
ty, unless  as  their  friend." 

"  And  who,"  said  Juan,  "  shall  warrant  me  of 
safety,  if  I  go  even  as  a  friend  ?" 

He  deemed  it  now  the  period  to  commence  act- 
ing upon  his  scheme  of  escape,  yet  hesitated,  stung 
with  shame  at  the  thought  of  the  duplicity  to  which 
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he  was  descending. — "  It  is  better  to  die  on  the 
dikes  than  to  pine  in  the  dungeon." 

Guatimozin's  eye  gleamed  with  a  sudden  fire  : 

"  Does  my  brother  jest  with  me  1"  he  said.  "  If 
my  brother  think  it  wrong  to  strike  a  Spaniard,  he 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  fight.  He  can  teach 
me  the  things  it  is  needful  to  know  ;  and  be  in  no 
fear." 

"When  did  Guatimozin  see  me  afraid?"  cried 
Juan,  stifling  as  well  as  he  could  the  sense  of  humi- 
liation and  disgust,  with  which  he  began  the  office 
of  a  deceiver.  "  To  give  you  counsel  how  to  resist 
or  attack,  will  make  me  as  much  a  renegade  as  to 
draw  sword  at  once.  If  I  do  become  apostate,  it 
shall  be  boldly,  and  with  the  sword.  Prince,  I  have 
thought  over  this  thing :  my  heart  is  grieved  with 
your  distress  ;  and  for  my  sister,  and  for  Zelahualla, 
I  will  do  what  my  conscience  condemns.  Does  the 
king  know  what  shall  be  my  fate,  if  I  am  found 
fighting  by  the  Spaniards  1" 

"  Twenty  chosen  warriors  shall  circle  my  brother 
round  about,  and  he  shall  keep  aloof  from  the  van 
of  battle." 

"  If  I  fight,  it  shall  be  in  the  van,"  said  Juan,  his 
self-condemnation  giving  a  character  of  sullenness 
to  his  tones.  "  But  what,  if  I  fall, — what  shall  be- 
come of  my  sister  ]" 

"  She  shall  be  the  sister  of  Guatimozin  and  of 
Zelahualla,"  said  Guatimozin,'  with  energy,  yet 
with  doubt ;  for  he  could  hardly  believe  that  Juan 
was  speaking  seriously. 

"Let  the  king  say  this,  and  I  will  go  out  with 
him  to  battle : — If  I  die,  he  will  cause  my  sister  and 
the  princess  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
Cortes." 

"  The  Spanish  lady  shall  be  sent  to  Malintzin ; 
but  the  Centzontli  shall  remain  with  her  brother 
tlie  king.     It  is  better  she  should  die  with  him  than 
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dwell  with  the  Spaniards.  Why  shouldst  thou 
think  it?  Are  there  not  more  Guzmans  than 
one  ]" 

Juan  muttered  painfully  to  himself, 

"  Perhaps  it  is  better.  Heaven  will  protect  her, 
for  she  has  acknowledged  her  Redeemer. — Will 
the  king  swear,  then,  if  his  brother  falls,  that  Mag- 
dalena  shall  be  sent-to  the  Spaniards  1" 

"  He  will  swear,"  said  Guatimozin,  ardently. 
"  It  is  better  for  the  Spanish  lady ;  for  she  knows 
not  our  speech,  and  she  pines  away  with  grief  And 
if  the  king  prevails  over  his  enemies,  the  king  will 
remember  what  Juan  says  of  her." 

"  Now,  then,  let  the  king  tell  me  the  truth,  and 
mislead  me  not.  How  much  longer  can  he  main- 
tain the  city]" 

"  Till  he  is  dead  ! — But  he  may  soon  die,"  he 
added,  confidingly,  for  now  he  doubted  no  longer 
that  he  had  gained  his  purpose.  "  My  brother  shall 
first  teach  me  how  to  get  food.  The  ships  move 
about  at  night,  and  no  canoe  can  reach  the  shore. 
The  king  sits  down  to  eat  with  the  warriors,  and 
he  eats  no  more — but  the  warriors  cry  all  night  for 
food." 

"  Good  heaven !"  said  Juan,  surveying  the 
wasted  cheeks  of  the  monarch  ;  "  are  you  already 
so  straitened  ?  your  garners  already  exhausted  ?" 

"  Who  can  reckon  for  so  many  mouths  V  cried 
Guatimozin. 

"  I  dreamed  not  of  this — Sure,  I  have  never  been 
denied  abundance !" 

"  My  brother  is  a  prisoner  ;  and  the  women  and 
children  are  feeble.  Why  should  they  want,  when 
the  warriors  can  endure  hunger  better  1" 

The  communication  of  this  painful  intelhgence 
nerved  Juan  more  strongly  in  his  purpose.  He 
perceived  the  necessity  of  acting  without  delay,  if 
he  wished  to  protect  the  young  infidel  from  the 
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consequence  of  his  own  despairing  fury,  and  the 
maiden  of  his  love,  and  his  sister,  from  a  fate  too 
dreadful  to  be  imagined.  His  eagerness  the  more 
fully  deluded  the  young  monarch,  not  prone  to 
suspicion  where  he  loved,  and  he  was  soon  made 
acquainted  with  the  whole  condition  of  the  be- 
leaguered city,  and  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  also  instructed  in  the  particulars  of  a  de- 
sign of  Guatimozin,  to  be  practised  upon  the  ensuing 
day,  the  boldness  of  which,  as  well  as  its  strong 
probabilities  of  success,  both  astonished  and  dis- 
mayed him.  He  perceived  that  perhaps  the  fate  of 
the  entire  Spanish  army  depended  upon  the  course 
he  might  pursue,  and  his  honour  and  feelings  seemed 
all  to  call  upon  him  for  some  exertion  to  arrest 
the  impending  destruction. 

When  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  that 
Guatimozin  thought  fit  to  divulge,  and  had  again 
and  again  repeated  his  resolution  to  take  arms  and 
accompany  the  Mexicans  against  his  countrymen, 
the  king  embraced  him  with  great  warmth,  pro- 
mising to  provide  him  with  a  good  Spanish  sword 
and  helmet  from  among  the  spoils ;  but  recom- 
mending that,  in  all  other  respects,  he  should  as- 
sume the  guise  of  a  Mexican. 

When  these  arrangements  were  completed,  he 
turned  to  depart,  and  yet  seemed  loath  to  go. 
Finally,  he  took  Juan  by  the  arm,  and  said, 

"  To-night  the  king  will  sleep  by  the  side  of  his 
brother  :  we  will  wake  in  the  morning  and  go  out 
together." 

"  Why  will  not  the  king  speak  kind  things  to  the 
queen  ]     It  will  rejoice  her  to  look  upon  the  king." 

"  Has  she  not  a  little  sick  babe  by  her  side  1  and 
are  they  not  very  wretched!"  said  Guatimozin, 
exposing,  without  reserve,  the  miseries  preying 
upon  his  own  bosom,  and  abandoning  himself  to  a 
grief  that  seemed  to  mock  the.  greatness  of  his 
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station.  "  When  I  look  upon  them,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  no  longer  the  king  who  thinks  of  Mexico  and 
the  people,  but  a  man  with  a  base  heart,  who  cries, 
*  Why  am  not  I  a  prisoner  and  a  slave,  that  my 
little  child  may  be  saved,  and  his  mother  protected 
from  the  famine  that  is  coming  ]'  The  king  should 
not  think  these  things, — he  should  not  look  upon 
his  household,  but  his  country." 

"  Go,  notwithstanding,"  said  Juan,  touched  still 
further  by  the  distresses  of  the  infidel.  "  Comfort 
them  with  your  presence,  and  let  their  sufferings 
admonish  you  of  the  only  way  to  end  them.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  submit." 

"  Is  this  the  way  my  brother  begins  the  duties 
of  a  Mexican  ?"  said  Guatimozin.  "  The  gods  tell 
me  to  die,  not  yield.  I  fight  for  Mexico, — not  for  the 
wife  and  child  of  Guatimozin." 

With  these  words,  and  having  banished  all  traces 
of  weakness  and  repining,  he  left  Juan  to  slumber, 
or  to  weigh,  in  painful  anticipation,  the  risks  and 
uncertainties  of  his  projected  enterprise. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


As  Guatimozin  had  confessed  to  Juan  Lerma, 
the  three  suburbs  of  the  causeways  were  already 
demohshed,  and  their  ruined  walls,  battered  by 
cannon  and  blackened  by  smoke,  peered  over  the 
lake,  along  the  causeways,  in  melancholy  ruins. 
The  hand  of  desolation  had  extended  still  further ; 
at  least,  in  the  quarter  that  w^as  pierced  by  the  dike 
of  Iztapalapan.  Here  Cortes  commanding  in  per- 
son, and  fighting  every  day  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  he  had  infected  the  whole  division  with  a 
share*  of  his  own  energy.  While  Alvarado  and 
Sandoval  were  contending  for  a  foothold  on  the 
very  borders  of  the  city,' he  had  already  penetrated 
it  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  destroying  many 
houses,  though  without  being  able  to  effect  a  secure 
and  permanent  lodgment  upon  any  portion  of  the 
island. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  that,  having  reached 
the  island,  the  Spaniards  could  exchange  the  nar- 
row and  ditched  causeways  for  firm  and  spacious 
streets.  On  the  contrary,  the  causeways,  so  to 
speak,  were  continued  up  to  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  principal  square  which  was  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city,  and  contained  the  great  pyramid,  as 
well  as  the  chief  temples  of  Mexico.  On  either  side 
was  a  canal  both  broad  and  deep,  dividing  the  road 
from  the  houses ;  and  others,  running  from  inter- 
secting streets,  perforated  the  causeways  with 
chasms,  the  number  of  which  the  Mexicans  had 
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long  since  greatly  increased.  The  island,  which 
was  circiLJar,  did  not  exceed  three  miles  in  diame- 
ter, of  which  the  central  third  only  was  dry  and 
solid.  Hence  the  advanced  posts  of  the  three  divi- 
sions were  at  no  considerable  distance  from  each 
other ;  and  if  the  call  of  Cortes  in  the  morning  was 
not  absolutely  heard  and  answered  by  his  two 
lieutenants,  the  bugles  of  each  could  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished, cheering  one  another  as  they  advanced 
to  the  daily  assault. 

The  labour  of  Cortes  in  destroying  the  suburb 
in  his  quarter,  was  less  than  that  of  the  others  ;  for 
here,  the  lake  being  deeper,  the  houses  extended 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  island.  His  advanced 
post  was  almost  within  the  limits  of  the  suburb, 
and  separated  from  the  island  by  only  one  ditch, 
which  he  had  twice  or  thrice  taken  and  filled  up,  but 
was  as  often  obliged  to  yield  again  to  the  foe,  sub- 
duing liis  impatience,  until  his  lieutenants  had  ad- 
vanced equally  far  in  their  quarters.  ^ 

The  outposts  were  always  guarded  with  the 
most  jealous  vigilance,  particularly  in  the  later 
hours  of  the  night,  after  the  rains,  which,  in  this 
climate,  commonly  prevail  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence between  the  hours  of  noon  and  midnight.  A 
guard  of  forty  men,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
kept  watch  until  midnight ;  when,  yielding  their 
places  to  forty  more,  but  not  retiring,  they  threw 
themselves  to  sleep  upon  the  damp  stones  and 
clay.  Two  hours  before  dawn,  the  post  was 
strengthened  by  another  company  of  foity,   who 


Thus,  there  were  ready,  before  day,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  the  strongest  and  boldest  of  their 
divisions,  who,  in  case  of  sudden  attack,  could  pre- 
serve the  station,  until  reinforced  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  division,  from  the  towers  of  the 
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gates,  which  were  still  the  head-quarters  of  the 
several  divisions.  The  causeway  between  the 
gates  and  the  pickets,  was  occupied  by  patrols  of 
horsemen,  who  watched  lest  the  enemy,  coming  in 
canoes,  should  make  a  descent  behind  the  advanced 
post,  and  thus  cut  it  off. 

Two  hours  after  midnight,  upon  the  night  in 
which  Juan  revealed  his  purpose  of  escaping,  the 
second  guard  on  the  causeway  of  Iztapalapan  was 
relieved  from  watch  by  the  coming  of  the  third ;  and 
the  soldiers  flung  themselves,  as  usual,  upon  the 
earth,  to  prepare  for  a  morning,  which,  it  was  known 
to  all,  was  to  witness  a  general  assault,  made  simul- 
taneously by  all  the  divisions,  from  their  three 
several  quarters. 

The  watchfires  were  replenished,  and  two  subal- 
terns, the  leaders  of  the.  party,  advanced  a  little 
beyond  them,  to  reconnoitre  the  condition  of  the 
enemy.  Three  hundred  paces  in  front,  the  cause- 
way was  intersected  by  the  ditch ;  held  by  the 
Mexicans;  and  beyond  it,  on  a  strong  rampart, 
blazed  a  great  fire,  in  the  light  of  which  the  pagan 
sentinels  could  be  se^n,  squatting  upon  the  mound, 
or  stalking  idly  about.  The  gap  was  bridgeless, 
as  was  well  known  ;  but  this  the  Spaniards  could 
not  observe  with  their  own  eyes,  not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  advance  within  the  range  of  a  Mexican 
arrow. 

As  they  returned,  they  conversed  together  in 
low  voices  ;  and  it  was  worthy  of  remark,  as  in- 
dicating how  little  their  spirits  were  occupied  by 
the  dangers  around  them,  that  they  bestowed  more 
words  upon  the  ordinary  scandal  of  the  camp  than 
upon  the  horrible  conflicts  through  which  they  had 
passed,  or  in  which  they  were  yet  to  mingle. 

"  They  lay  this  thing  of  C'amarga  entirely  to  the 
door  of  Guzman,"  said  one ;  "  and,  in  my  mind,  the 
imputation  were  reasonable,  could  we  discover  any 
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cause  for  enmity  between  them.  They  say,  that 
Guzman  smothered  him  with  i)illows  of  cottontree- 
down.     Wherefore — " 

"  Pho,  Najara,"  said  the  other,  bluffly ;  "  blame 
not  a  man  upon  these  vain  fancies  ;  for  Camarga 
was  killed  by  a  hard  weapon,  and  by  no  pillows  of 
cotton-down  or  feathers.     I  found  him  myself" 

"  Ay,"  said  Najara,  for  it  w^as  the  hunchback, 
whose  companion  was  no  other  than  the  worthy  his- 
torian, Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo, — "  Ay,  seiior  ami- 
go,  but  he  was  not  dead ;  and  we  are  speaking  of 
two  very  different  events  :  to  make  w^iich  palpable 
to  thy  historical  wits,  we  must  e'en  go  back  to  the 
starting  point.  It  is  with  a  man  of  ill  mind  as  with 
a  cannonier ;  who,  if  he  look  for  the  mark  of  his 
ball  in  a  forest,  must  go  back  to  the  place  whence 
he  shot  it,  and  take  the  range  over  again." 

"  I  do  not  understand  thy  trope,"  said  Bernal, 
"  nor  what  thou  meanest  by  an  '  ill  mind,'  not  hav- 
ing one  myself,  but  one  that  harbours  animosities 
against  none  but  Indians.  As  for  Camarga,  I  found 
him  myself  It  was  when  we  marched  out  of  Tez- 
cuco,  by  the  northern  road  ;  for  I  was  then  with  Al- 
varado,  going  to  Tacuba.  I  say  it,  and  it  is  to  my 
honour,  not  shame,  that  Cortes,  when  he  left  the 
brigantines,  demanded  me  of  Alvarado  ;  '  for,'  said 
he,  '  Bernal  Diaz  is  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  a 
soldier  second  to  none  :'  which  is  true,  though  I  say 
it  myself  De  Olid  was  with  us,  with  his  men.  The 
story  is  this  :  When  we  passed  by  the  cypress-tree 
on  the  hill,  I  bethought  me  of  a  chapter  of  my  book, 
which  I  had  lost,  I  knew  not  where  nor  when. 
'  Now,'  said  I,  '  perhaps  I  left  it  under  this  tree  ;' 
for  what  with  the  sudden  coming  of  Juan  Lerma, 
poor  fellow,  and  the  quarrel  I  had  with  Caspar  on 
his  account,  I  departed  from  that  place,  without 
much  thought  of  what  might  be  left  behind  me.  But 
pondering  on  this,  as  we  passed,  I  dropped  from 
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the  ranks,  and  hunting  about,  I  saw  Camarga  lying 
mangled  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  and  when  we 
came  to  examine-  him,  it  was  plain  he  had  been 
struggling  there  for  many  hours, — perhaps,  all  night. 
We  thought  he  was  dead ;  but  Juan  Catalan,  the 
cannonier,  who  is  so  good  at  a  fresh  wound,  said, 
his  heart  was  yet  beating,  and  he  might  live.  So 
we  sent  him  back  to  Tezcuco,  then  in  charge  of 
Guzman,  that  the  Indian  doctors  might  see  what 
could  be  done  for  him.     And  there  he  died." 

"  Ay,  if  we  can  believe  Guzman,"  said  Najara ; 
"  and  no  doubt,  he  did  :  but  how  ?  Know  now,  Ber- 
nal,  for  thou  art  too  innocent  to  look  further  than 
thy  nose,  that  this  man's  death  has  made  a  great 
noise  at  head-quarters  ;  for,  somehow,  they  have 
come  to  associate  it  with  the  marvellous  disappear- 
ance of  La  Monjonaza ;  for  which  there  are  but  two 
ways  of  accounting." 

"  As  how  ]"  said  Bernal,  gravely.  '  Gil  Ortaga 
told  me,  he  saw  her  ghost,  six  nights  after,  in  Izta- 
palapan,  dragging  the  spirit  of  Villafana  by  the  hair ; 
which  frightened  him  very  much." 

"  The  first  thought,"  said  Najara,  "  is,  that  she 
drowned  herself  for  the  love  of  Juan  Lerma,  of 
which — that  is,  of  her  love,  at  least — there  is  some 
proof  that  might  be  mentioned,  were  there  any  wis- 
dom in  speaking  it ;  and  the  second,  that  Guzman 
hid  her  in  some  den  about  Tezcuco,  trusting  to  the 
departure  of  Cortes  on  the  morrow.  It  is  well 
known  that  Guzman  will  play  rival  with  the  devil 
himself,  if  he  have  taken  a  fancy  to  a  woman." 

"  Fu,"  said  Bernal,  "  that  is  a  foolish  thought." 

"  Dost  thou  not  know,"  demanded  the  hunch- 
back, "  that  he  is  in  disgrace,  for  acts  still  darker 
than  these  ]  He  abused  -the  Indians  in  the  palace, 
robbing  them  of  their  gold  and  women,  at  his  will, 
and  greatly  incensed  the  young  king  Ixtlilxochitl, 
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who  complained  to  Cortos.  Oortos  sailed  to  Tez- 
cuco  in  i^ei-son,  and  removed  him  from  liis  ^ijovern- 
ment ;  and  now  he  is  in  siieh  disgrace,  that  were  it 
not  for  some  old  friendship  between  him  and  the 
Captain-General,  it  is  thought,  Cortes  would  utter- 
ly renounce  him.  The  Indians  say,  that  he  mur- 
dered Camarga,  when  the  poor  man  was  recover- 
ing. But  this  is  improbable.  Camarga  was  a 
stranger,  and  without  foes.  Yet  his  fate  has  great- 
ly troubled  the  general.  As  for  the  lady  Infeliz,  Don 
Francisco  persists  in  averring  that  he  know^s  no- 
thing about  her.  He  brought  a  Tlascalan,  who 
swore  he  saw  both  her  and  Camarga  walk  out  from 
the  northern  gate  together,  during  the  review; 
whereby  he  would  have  us  believe  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  ;  but  Indians  will  swear 
anything,  if  you  tell  them  how.  It  is  said,  that  Guz- 
man has  got  permission  to  serve  in  the  fleet  with 
Garci  Holguin,  his  old  friend.  They  are  two  dare- 
devils together,  and  neither  in  very  good  odour ; 
so  they  will  doubtless  do  some  desperate  act  to  re- 
gain favour. — Hark,  Bernal !  dost  thou  hear  no- 
thing ]" 

"  Nothing  but  the  whistling  of  the  Indians  at  the 
fire  ; — for  that  is  the  w^ay  they  make  their  signals. 
We  shall  have  hot  work  to-morrow,  Najara." — 

"  Hark  ! — Ah,  'tis  the  sound  of  oars  !  One  of  the 
night-ships  is  approaching  the  dike.  What's  i'  the 
wind  now  1 — Hah,  sirrah  !  what  brings  thee  out  of 
limits  ?" 

These  words  were  directed  to  a  tall  man,  cloaked 
to  the  eyes,  whom  they  had  not  before  noticed,  who 
stood  hard  by,  peering  into  the  lake,  as  if  he  sought 
to  discover  the  approaching  vessel.  Najara  hobbled 
up  to  Jiim,  in  no  little  dildgeon,  and  repeated  the 
question,  before  the  stranger  deigned  J;o  answer 
him.  He  then  turned,  and  replied,  with  great 
coolness. 
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"  Curiosity,  crookback,  curiosity, — some  little 
itching  to  know  how  thou  and  thy  brother  ass, 
Bernal  Diaz,  discourse  of  thy  betters.  Well, 
rogues,  have  you  done  1  have  you  despatched  mine 
honour  twice  over  again  ?  I  am  not  in  good  odour, 
hah'?  I  have  murdered  Camarga,  and  suborned 
Indians  to  invent  fables  of  La  Monjonaza  ]  Out 
upon  ye,  fools  !  I  thought  thou  wert  not  so  sodden- 
brained,  Najara !" 

As  if  his  voice  were  not  enough  to  make  him 
known,  the  cavalier  removed  the  cloak  from  his 
visage,  and  exhibited  the  iron  features  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Guzman,  illuminated  by  the  watchfire 
hai'd  by.  There  was  something  about  his  coun- 
tenance unusually  dark  and  fierce ;  yet  he  did  not 
speak  angrily,  although  Najara  perceived  he  must 
have  overheard  some  of  his  concluding  expressions. 
But  Najara  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  even  by 
a  stronger  arm  and  a  sterner  eye.  He  replied 
therefore,  with  composure, 

"What  we  have  said,  seiior  Don  Francisco, 
we  have  said,  and  may  take  the  same  liberty  again. 
But  under  your  favour,  seiior,  I  am,  just  now,  the 
captain  of  the  guard ;  and  as  I  cannot  number  you 
among  my  company,  I  must  e'en  make  bold  to  ask 
your  will,  as  well  as  your  business,  here,  in  advance 
of  the  post?" 

"Thou  shalt  ask,  and  be  answered,"  said  Guz- 
man, clapping  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  and  whistling 
with  a  strength  that  might  have  done  honour  to 
the  neighbouring  infidels,  though  in  a  manner  dif- 
fering entirely  from  any  of  their  signals.  "  One, 
two, — three, — and  too-ivhit !  too-whit!  like  a  hun- 
gry kite  in  the  morning !  Dost  thou  understand 
that,  mi  Corcobado  ]  If  thou  dost  not,  then  poco  a 
poco,  y  paciencia,  as  we  say  after  dinner  ;  for  pre- 
sently thou  shalt  be  made  wiser.  Afl;er  which,  get 
thee  to  thy  dogs  there,  in  the  mud,  and  snore  with 
12* 
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them. — Ah,  amigo  y  hermano  !  Garci,  mi  corazon- 
cilo  J  I  will  know  thy  pipe  among  a  thousand,  for 
it  whi.stles  out  of  the  nose,  like  the  his.s  of  a  ser- 
pent!— Fare  ye  well,  patches;  and  heaven  send  ye 
a  rough  rouse  in  the  morning." 

While  the  cavalier  w^as  yet  speaking,  a  little  boat 
from  the  brigantine,  the  heavy  oars  of  which  they 
had  long  since  heard,  though  they  could  scarce 
trace  it  in  the  gloom,  shot  against  the  causeway ; 
and  an  officer  of  a  powerful  frame  and  forbidding 
aspect,  just  rendered  visible  by  the  fire,  rising  up, 
extended  his  hand  to  Guzman,  who  immediately 
jumped  aboard,  and  took  a  seat  at  his  side.  It  was 
then  pushed  off",  and  soon  vanished  on  the  lake. 

"  There  they  go,"  said  Najara,  not  without  admi- 
ration, "  two  imps  after  the  devil's  own  liking, 
strong-handed,  tough-headed,  hard-hearted !  Wo 
betide  ye,  brown  lambkins  of  Mexico !  for  these 
wolves  have  scented  a  hole  in  your  pinfold.  I  tell 
thee,  Bernal,  man,  we  shall  have  rare  work  to-mor- 
row, and  these  men  will  make  it  rarer.  When  the 
gall  comes  from  Guzman's  lips,  the  devil  is 
waked  up  in  his  liver.  '  A  rough  rouse  in  the 
morning  !'  For  thy  good  wish,  mayst  thou  have  as 
rugged  a  couch  in  the  evening — Amen  !  for  I  love 
thee  not." 
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The  two  subalterns  now  rejoined  their  com- 
panions, and  passing  them,  as  they  stood  patiently 
to  their  arms,  waiting  for  the  dawn  and  the  battle, 
they  crept  through  the  sleepers  towards  the  cannon, 
■which  were  placed  in  the  rear,  the  cannoniers 
sleeping  around  them.  Here,  they  found  a  solitary 
individual  of  the  watch  they  had  relieved,  leaning 
moodily  against  one  of  the  pieces,  instead  of  sharing 
the  slumber  of  his  comrades. 

Bernal  Diaz  surveyed  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  : 

*'.  Townsman,"  said  he,  "  it  is  but  a  foolish  thing 
of  thee  to  stand  upon  thy  legs,  watching,  when  thy 
guard  duty  is  over.  Sleep  a  little,  Gaspar — We 
shall  have  toilsome  work  to-morrow." 

"  Sleep  thyself,  Bernal,"  replied  Gaspar  Olea. 
"  What  care  I  for  sleep  1  Come^  get  thee  into  the 
mud,  and  I  will  take  thy  place.  Thou  shait  have 
my  cloak,  too,  if  thou  wilt,  to  keep  the  rain  out — I 
can  warm  me  by  w^alking." 

"  I  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Bernal,  grasping 
the  hand  of  his  friend,  though  Gaspar  turned  from 
him,  and  seemed  desirous  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation no  longer  ;  "  if  thou  wilt  wake,  why  well.  I 
will  talk  thee  out  of  thy  melancholy.  Thou  art  very 
much  changed,  Gaspar.  I  know  not  why  thou 
shouldst  grieve  after  this  boy.  Thou  must  now 
confess,  he  is  unworthy  thy  friendship." 
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Caspar  returned  no  answer,  and  Bernal  continued 
to  give  consolation  by  inflictin<r  pain, — which  is  the 
common  way. 

"  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  he  is  a  renegade ;  and 
doubtless,  also,  he  has  become  a  worshipper  of  false 
gods ;  for  he  who  will  turn  his  sword  against  his 
countrymen,  is  a  rogue  and  a  blasphemer — That 
is  my  opinion.     Gil  Ortaga  said — " 

"  The  fiend  seize  Ortaga,  and  thee  into  the  bar- 
gain !"  said  Gaspar,  angrily.  "  If  a  deer  be  wound- 
ed, and  hide  himself  in  a  by-way,  his  fellows  will 
not  hunt  after  him,,  to  gore  him  ! — Why  shouldst 
thou  have  less  humanity  than  a  deer  V 

"  Come,  Gaspar,  if  I  have  offended  thee,  I  ask 
tliy  pardon,"  said  Bernal  Diaz;  "for  thou  art  my 
townsman  and  friend,  though  we  have  quarrelled 
sometimes;  and  what  I  say,  I  say  with  a  good 
meaning." 

Gaspar  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  finding 
that  Najara  had  returned  to  the  front,  he  grasped 
Bernal's  hand,  and  said  earnestly, 

"  Let  there  be  ill  will  and  ill  words  between  us 
no  more;  for  who  knows  wiiat  may  come  to  us  to- 
morrow? I  know  what  is  said  of  Juan  Lerma.  He 
is  with  the  infidels — but  what  drove  him  among 
them  1  He  is  a  renegade,  too, — yet  what  made 
him  so  ]  He  teaches  the  enemy  to  cut  ditches  and 
throw  up  ramparts,  to  lay  ambushes  and  attack 
ships,  and  a  thousand  other  feats  and  stratagems, 
not  to  be  looked  for  among  barbarians.  This  they 
say, — all  say  ;  and  some  swear  they  have  seen 
him,  in  a  Mexican  cloak,  fighting  at  the  head  of  the 
pagans,  and  knew  him  by  his  stature  and  voice. 
Let  us  believe  all  this — What  then  1  Bernal,  it  is  a 
thought  that  preys  upon  me,  remembering  his  ho- 
nour, his  goodness,  and  truth, — and  this  it  is, — that 
a  damnable  malice  has  driven  him,  against  his  own 
will,  into  the  den  of  perdition.     Hark  thee,  here,  in 
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thine  ear — Thou  rememberest  the  expedition  to  the 
South  Sea  ]  Before  that,  thou  knowest,  I  was  in 
great  favour  with  Cortes,  wiiom  I  loved  well,  for 
he  had  done  me  many  good  deeds  in  Cuba.  About 
that  time,  Juan  Lerma  lost  favour,  and  no  one 
knew  why ;  for  as  to  censuring  the  indignities  of- 
fered to  Montezuma,  that  was  a  crime  committed 
by  some  hundreds  besides,  who  were  never 
punished.  The  cause,  Bernal,  the  true  cause, — I 
would  I  might  tell  thee  the  true  cause  :  but  I  swore 
an  oath  never  to  breathe  it  to  mortal  man.  But 
this  I  may  speak,  (and  thou  must  afterwards  for- 
get it.)  I  see  things  more  clearly  than  I  did  before  ; 
and  methinks,  this  night,  mine  eyes  are  further 
opened.  I  see  very  well,  that  we  are  all  deluded 
and  abused,  and  Juan  Lerma  an  innocent  man. 
Hearken  then  to  what  I  say.  One  night,  Cortes 
came  to  me,  looking  more  like  a  demon  than  a 
man,  and  he  said  to  me,  '  Caspar  Olea,  thou  must 
kill  me  a  snake,  that  has  stung  me  upon  the  breast.' 
And  with  that  he  told  me  a  thing,  which  I  cannot 
speak ;  but  this  followed — I  agreed  that  I  would 
kill  Juan  Lerma." 

"  Thou  art  beside  thyself,  Caspar !"  said  Bernal, 
with  the  utmost  astonishment. 

"  I  had  good  reason  given  to  me,"  continued 
Olea ;  "  and  at  that  time  I  had  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  young  man,  and  no  love ;  and  I  was 
bound  very  strongly  to  Cortes.  Understand  me, 
Bernal :  I  did  not  consent  to  play  the  part  of  an 
assassin,  for  that  was  no  part  for  Caspar  Olea.  But 
being  convinced  the  thing  was  just,  and  that  the 
young  man  was  a  knave  deserving  death,  I  agreed 
to  exasperate  him  into  a  quarrel ;  wherein  I  ap- 
peased my  conscience,  by  thinking  of  the  risk  I  ran, 
he  being  reckoned  very  good  at  all  weapons.  But 
what  dost  thou  think  T  The  very  next  night  comes 
me  Cortes  again,  with  quite  another  story.     '  Gas- 
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par,'  said  he,  '  the  tiling  I  told  thee  was  false,  and  I 
have  done  the  young  man  a  wrong".  Where- 
fore, quarrel  with  him  not,  and  forget  what  I  have 
told  thee ;"  adding  many  things  which  satisfied  my 
mind,  that  tlie  youth  was  an  innocent  man,  very 
basely  slandered.  This  caused  me  to  think  well  of 
him  ;  and  I  consented  to  go  with  him  to  the  South 
Sea.  There,  Bernal,  I  learned  to  love  him,  for  he 
was  brave,  and  noble,  and  good; — ay,  by  my  faith, 
I  loved  him  better  than  ever  I  had  loved  the  gene- 
ral. But  '  What  then  V  you  will  say ;  '  Whereto 
tends  this  V  To  this — and  it  is  damnable  to  think 
upon :  The  General  deceived  me, — he  repented 
having  made  me  his  confidant ;  but  he  still  longed 
for  the  blood  of  Juan  Lerma.  Hence  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  devised  for  our  destruction — (At  this 
moment,  I  see  it  plainly,) — for  Juan's,  because  of 
the  General's  hate,  and  for  mine,  Bernal,  because 
he  had  confided  to  me  a  secret  of  which  he  was 
ashamed.  Ay,  by  my  faith  !  he  repented  him  that 
passion  had  made  him  so  indiscreet ;  and  therefore 
designed  to  put  me  out  of  the  way.  The  soldiers 
have  a  story  that  he  wa^  angry  with  me  for  some 
freedom  of  speech.  This  is  false.  He  smiled  on 
me  to  the  last,  and  thus  lulled  my  fears.  Neither 
Juan  nor  myself  had  any  suspicion  of  evil  inten- 
tions. He  made  it  appear,  that  the  expedition  was 
given  to  us,  because  of  his  regard  for  our  courage; 
and  he  deigned  to  tell  me  in  secret,  that  his  chief 
reason  for  sending  Lerma,  was  that  he  might  be 
angered  no  longer  by  his  censures, — Juan  being 
then  very  melancholy  and  peevish,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  some  old  companion  he  had  killed  in 
Espaiiola.  But,  Bernal,  he  deceived  us  both,  as  I 
can  now  see  clearly.  He  made  it  appear  to  the 
soldiers,  that  he  was  sorry  to  punish  Juan — Nay 
some  said  he  shed  tears,  among  the  Indians,  when 
he  signed  the  death-warrant.     But  this  was  hypo- 
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crisy.  I  know  that  he  was  rejoiced  ;  for  he  remem- 
bered the  old  cause,  and  abhorred  him." 

"  Marry,"  said  Bernal  Diaz,  "  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed he  did.  But  the  cause,  Caspar?  I  do  not  aslc 
thee,  what  it  was :  but  was  it  enough  to  excuse 
such  rancour  1" 

"If  true,  yes,'"  replied  Gaspar,  with  deep  empha- 
sis :  "  But  it  was  not  true.  Juan  was  innocent.  I 
have  probed  his  heart  a  thousand  times,  while  we 
were  in  the  desert  together,  and  when  he  knew  not 
what  I  was  doing.  He  has  not  wronged  Cortes — 
no,  nor  any  other  living  creature.  This  I  told  the 
General,  when  we  returned  to  Tezcuco,  after  the 
campaign  round  the  lake.  But  what  would st  thou 
think  ]  He  averred  that  he  had  forgot  the  thing  ; — 
that  it  was  very  foolish  ;— a  groundless  slander 
brought  against  Juan  by  an  enemy  ; — that  he  loved 
him  as  well  as  ever,  and  proceeded  against  him 
only  on  account  of  broken  laws  and  decrees; — that 
he  durst  not  pardon  him,  since  his  affection  was 
well  known,  (his  affection,  Bernal !)  and  the  men 
would  cry  out  against  his  favouritism.  I  knew  he 
spoke  falsely,  and  so  I  told  him.  He  hardened  my 
heart ;  and  then  I  ran  to  Villafana,  who  had  the 
power  to  save  him,  and  promised  to  make  him  our 
chief  captain." 

"  Now  that  you  speak  of  Villafana,"  said  Bernal, 
"  it  reminds  me  of  this  :  Why,  had  Juan  Lerma 
been  a  man  of  honour  and  a  Christian,  should  he 
have  joined  in  the  murderous  plots  of  that  detesta- 
ble traitor  V 

"  Thou  shouldst  ask  that  of  me,'"  said  Gaspar, 
fiercely.  "But  ii  matters  not.  Who  says  that 
Juan  Lerma  joined  him  T  Najara  avers  that  he  kept 
them  from  speech  together  ;  and  Luis  Rafaga,  who 
died  of  the  wounds  he  got  among  the  piraguas,  a 
week  since,  declared  to  his  comrades  as  well  as  the 
priest,  (and  being  of  the  prison-guard,  he  knew  all,) 
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that  Juan  fought  in  the  prison  witli  Villafana,  about 
the  list,  the  very  night  that  Villafana  was  hanged, 
and  would  have  been  killed,  but  for  the  coming  of 
La  Monjonaza.  I  saw  the  traitor,  myself,  when  he 
came  among  the  cavaliers  ;  and  he  was  hurt  in  the 
shoulder.  Does  this  look  like  joining  him  1  Trust 
me,  Bernal,  we  have  done  a  great  w^rong  to  my 
young  captain ;  and  I  cannot  die,  without  thinking 
that  I  leave  behind  me  one  man,  at  least,  to  do  him 
justice.  This  is  what  I  say  : — Not  his  crime,  but 
the  general's  secret  malice,  has  driven  him  among 
the  infidels.  He  is  a  prisoner  with  them,  or  per- 
haps he  has  already  died  the  death  of  sacrifice. 
They  lie,  wdio  say  they  have,  seen,  or  will  see  him 
in  arms  against  us.  On  this  I  will  gage  my  life ; 
and  I  pray  heaven  to  take  it,  the  moment  the  pledge 
is  forfeited  !     I  swear  it — Amen." 

The  worst  point  in  the  character  of  a  dog,  is 
that,  in  all  the  quarrels  betwixt  others  of  his  spe- 
cies, he  always  takes  part  against  the  feebler.  In 
this  particular,  he  is  sometimes  aped  by  his  mas- 
ter,— not,  indeed,  in  an  absolute  conflict  between 
man  and  man  ;  for  ninety  in  a  hundred  will,  in  such 
case,  befriend  the  weaker  party, — but  in  those  com- 
bats which  an  individual  wages  with  an  evil  des- 
tiny. Ill  thoughts  naturally  follow  upon  ill  luck  ; 
and  it  is  the  curse  of  misfortune  to  be  followed  by 
ungenerous  suspicion  and  still  more  odious  crimi- 
nation. As  the  whole  army  w^ere  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  Juan's  flight,  or  rather  captivity, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  him  up  in  arms 
against  them  ;  and  every  repulse  which  they  en- 
dured from  the  barbarians,  they  traced  to  the 
malignance  and  activity  of  the  exile's  treason. 
Fear  and  invention  together  clothed  him  with  the 
vestments  of  a  fallen  angel ;  and  if  some  savage, 
more  gigantic  and  ferocious  than  the  rest,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  front  of  battle,  straightway 
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a  dozen  voices  invoked  curses  upon  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  Lerma.  There  were  few  who  did 
not  forget  his  son'ows  and  wrongs,  and  speak  of 
him  only  with  execrations ;  and  many  had  ah'eady 
begun  to  anticipate,  as  the  chief  triumph  of  victory, 
and  the  most  delightful  of  all  their  hopes,  the  pri- 
vilege of  burning  him  alive  on  the  temple-top,  or- 
even  sacrificing  him  to  their  vengeance,  after  the 
equally  horrific  manner  of  the  Mexicans. 

While  Bernal  Diaz  was  thus  conversing  with 
the  outcast's  only  friend,  there  came  from  the  dis- 
tant gates  of  Xoloc,  a  suppressed  hum,  as  of  an 
army  arising  from  its  slumbers.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  sound  of  heavy  bodies  of  men,  ap- 
proaching over  the  causeway ;  and  it  soon  became 
evident,  that  the  morn  was  to  be  ushered  in  with 
the  usual  horrors  of  contention. 

"  Up,  knaves  !"  cried  the  voice  of  the  hunchback, 
"  ye  grumbling,  growling,  wallowing,  swine,  that 
call  yourselves  lions  and  tiger.'  !  up,  and  shake  the 
clay  from  your  cloaks,  before  it  is  trodden  off  by 
the  hoofs  of  the  horsemen !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  cavalier  galloped  up  to  the  party, 
and  drawing  in  his  steed,  while  the  men  rose  to 
their  feet,  he  exclaimed, 

"  HaJon,  Najara,  man  !  where  art  thou  ?  Dost 
thou  talk  thus  in  thy  sleep]" 

"  Ay,  may  it  please  your  excellency,"  said  the 
hunchback,  recognizing  the  voice  of  Cortes  ;  "  for 
it  is  well,  on  such  a  post,  that  a  soldier  should 
have  the  faculty  of  issuing  commands  asleep,  as 
well  as  waking." 

"  Dost  thou  hear,  Diaz  !"  muttered  Caspar  in  his 
companion's  ear.  "  Wouldst  thou  think  now  to 
what  the  devil  has  tempted  me,  ever  since  I  have 
seen  clearly  that  of  which  I  have  spoken  ]  I  tell 
thee,  man,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  were  but  a 
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turn  of  good  friendsliip,  to  kill  the  man  who  has 
brought  these  things  upon  Juan  Lerma  !" 

"  Thou  art  mad !"  said  the  historian  in  alarm. 
But  his  further  remonstrance  was  cut  short  by- 
Cortes  riding  by,  and  even  urging  his  charger, 
though  at  a  cautious  pace,  beyond  the  watch-fire, 
as  if  to  reconnoitre  with  his  own  eyes,  the  situation 
of  the  foe. 

"  Fear  me  not,"  said  Gaspar,  bitterly.  "  You 
shall  see  me  do  what  I  have  done  before  at  Xochi- 
milco, — pluck  him  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  devourers, 
if  need  be.  I  think  I  was  then  enchanted ;  for, 
when  I  saw  the  Indians  have  him  of!  his  horse,  I 
said  to  myself,  'If  I  let  him  die  now,  no  harm  happens 
to  Juan  Lerma.'  But  come — let  us  follow  after 
him.  And  bid  some  of  your  dull  sluggards  along 
with  us,  lest  the  pagans  should  make  a  sally  from 
the  rampart.  Hark !  he  has  ridden  up,  till  their 
fire  shines  on  his  armour,  and  they  see  him  !  He 
will  have  the  villains  upon  us,  before  the  reinforce- 
ments arrive !" 

The  Captain-General  did,  indeed,  advance  so  far 
that  he  was  seen  by  the  pagan  sentinels,  who 
whistled  out  a  shrill  note  of  alarm,  and  then  bent 
their  bows  against  him,  till  his  corslet  and  the  iron 
buckler  which  he  carried  before  his  face,  rattled 
under  the  crashing  arrowheads.  Thus  admonished, 
he  rode  a  little  back,  and  was  joined  by  three  or 
four  other  cavaliers,  who  came  galloping  up  from 
the  causeway. 

"  What  say  ye,  cavaliers  ?"  he  cried.  "  Methinks 
there  is  not  even  a  duck  lying  near  the  causey- 
side,  much  less  a  brace  or  two  of  my  brigantines." 

"  If  your  excellency  be  looking  for  the  ships," 
said  Najara,  "  I  can  satisfy  your  mind.  There 
were  some  five  or  six  here  an  hour  since  :  I  heard 
the  plunging  of  their  anchors  on  both  sides  of  the 
dike." 
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"  Ah  !  I  will  set  thine  ears  against  mine  eyes  any- 
dark  morn,  Corcobado. — Fetch  up  the  Indians, 
Gluinones;  and  bid  the  horsemen  follow  at  their 
heels.  And  hark  ye,  Najara, — let  your  drowsy 
knaves  take  post  on  the  causey-sides,  lest  they  be 
trampled  to  death  under  the  feet  of  my  red  pio- 
neers. Wheel  up  the  pieces  some  ninety  or  an 
hundred  paces  in  advance ;  and  see  that  your 
matchsticks  be  dry  and  combustible.  Where  didst 
thou  hear  the  sound  of  the  anchors  ]" 

"  But  a  little  distance  on  the  lake  ;  and  methinks 
I  can  see  two  of  the  vessels  on  the  left,  betwixt  us 
and  the  Indians. — His  valour,  Don  Garci  Holguin, 
did  but  now  take  up  the  senor  Guzman — " 

"  A  pest  upon  Guzman  !"  said  the  general,  sharp- 
ly. "  Get  thee  to  thy  men,  and  move  me  the  ord- 
nance without  delay." 

"'A  pest  upon  Guzman 3'"  muttered  Gaspar. 
"  I  have  a  thought  of  him  also ;  but  I  know  not  that 
he  has  done  Juan  a  wrong.  At  all  events,  methinks, 
his  case  is  like  mine. — The  general's  secrets  are 
unlucky." 

With  that,  he  retired,  and  took  post  among  the 
soldiers. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  numerous  body  of  Indian 
auxiliaries  made  their  appearance,  bearing,  besides 
their  ordinary  weapons,  which  were  slung  on  their 
backs,  certain  hoes  and  mattocks,  called  coas,  some 
of  stone,  others  of  copper,  but  most  of  them  of  some 
hard  wood.  It  was  the  business  of  these  men  to 
fill  up  the  ditches,  after  the  defenders  had  been  dri- 
ven away  by  a  fierce  cannonade  from  the  ships, 
and  by  incessant  discharges  of  stones  and  arrows 
from  fleets  of  piraguas,  manned  by  other  Indian 
confederates,  which  lay  near  the  brigantines.  And 
here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  labour  of  filling  a 
ditch  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  re-opening  it ;  and 
the  causeways  being  constructed  of  stones  as  well 
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as  clay,  it  was  not  possible  to  remove  the  former  to 
any  great  extent.  Hence,  the  gaps  that  had  been 
once  or  twice  filled,  remained,  notwithstanding  the 
toil  of  the  besieged,  so  shallow,  that  they  might,  at 
almost  any  period,  be  forded;  though  this,  usually, 
was  not  done,  until  they  were  filled  above  the  level 
of  the  water. 

Immediately  after  these  pioneers,  came  a  small 
body  of  horsemen,  behind  whom  were  ranged  the 
lancers  and  swordsmen  ;  the  musketeers  and  cross- 
bowmen  being  chiefly  distributed  among  the  ships. 

These  arrangements  having  been  made,  and  the 
Tlascalans  halting  within  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred paces  from  the  ditch,  and  throwing  themselves 
flat  upon  their  faces  on  the  causeway,  to  guard 
against  the  first  volleys  of  the  foe,  all  were  directed 
to  remain  in  repose,  until  the  coming  daylight 
should  give  the  signal  for  battle. 

Nothing  now  broke  the  silence  of  the  hour,  save 
the  dropping  sound  of  paddles  from  two  numerous 
squadrons  of  canoes,  filled  with  allies,  which  were 
stationed  on  the  flanks  of  the  rear. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Slowly  the  morning  dawned;  and  the  foremost 
Tlascalan,  raising  his  head  from  the  earth,  could 
behold,  dimly  relieved  against  an  atmosphere  of 
mist,  the  outlines  of  the  foe,  yet  loitering  upon  the 
rampart  behind  the  ditch,  and  warming  his  naked 
body,  for  the  last  time,  over  his  smouldering  fire. 
And  now,  also,  were  seen  the  brigantines,  four  in 
number,  which  had  taken  post,  long  before  day,  on 
either  flank  of  the  ditch,  while  a  line  of  well-manned 
piraguas  extended  some  distance  beyond  them. 

The  savages  gathered  up  their  arms,  and  leaping 
upon  the  ramparts,  shook  them  with  defiance  at  the 
besiegers,  taunting  them  with  such  words  of  oppro- 
brium as  marked  both  their  hatred  and  resolution. 

"  Ho-ah  !  ho-ah  !  What  says  the  king  of  Cas- 
tile ]  what  says  the  king  of  Castile  ]"  they  cried, — 
for  all  the  offers  of  peace  and  composition,  (sent 
occasionally  by  the  hands  of  liberated  captives,)  be- 
ing made  by  Cortes  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the 
barbarians  prefaced  every  defiance  by  expressing 
their  contempt  for  his  authority, — "  what  says  the 
king  of  Castile  ]  He  is  a  woman, — he  shows  not  his 
face, — he  is  a  woman.  What  says  Malintzini 
what  says  Malintzin  7  He  calls  for  peace, — he  is  a 
coward :  he  fights  in  the  house,  when  his  foe  is  a 
prisoner,  but  he  calls  for  peace,  when  Mexico 
comes  out  upon  the  causeways.  What  say  the 
Teuctlis, — the  Spaniards, — the  sons  of  the  gods  1 
13* 
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They  bring  the  Th'.scalans,  to  fight  thoir  battles, — 
the  Tlascakuiy,  the  Tezcucans,  the  C'halqiiese,  and 
the  otlier  little  dogs  of  Mexico.  Their  flesh  is  very- 
bitter,  and  their  hearts  sour  :  the  mitzlis  and  oce- 
lotls,  the  wolves  and  the  vultures,  in  the  king's  gar- 
den, say,  '  Give  us  Ijetter  food,  for  this  is  the  flesh 
of  crocodiles.'  What  say  the  men  of  Tlascalal 
They  are  slaves, — they  say  they  are  slaves,  and 
what  matters  it  where  they  fight  1  If  Malintzin  pre- 
vail, wo  for  Tlascala  !  for  he  will  scourge  her  with 
whips,  and  burn  her  with  brands,  even  from  the 
old  man  with  gray  hairs  down  to  the  little  infant 
that  screams  :  If  Mexico  be  victorious,  wo  for  Tlas- 
cala !  for  we  will  strike  her  down  with  our  swords, 
as  we  strike  the  maize-stalks  in  the  harvest-field. 
Ilo-ah !  ho-ah  !  Come  on,  then,  ye  women,  cow- 
ards, and  slaves  !  for  we  are  Mexicans,  and  our 
gods  are  hungry !" 

With  such  ferocious  exclamations,  the  bold  bar- 
barians provoked  the  besiegers ;  and  with  such 
they  were  used,  each  morning,  to  incite  them  to  the 
work  of  slaughter. 

The  Spaniards  still  stood  fast,  and  the  Tlasca- 
lans  lay  upon  the  earth,  receiving  the  arrows  that 
were  for  awhile  shot  at  them ;  until  the  Mexicans, 
exhausting  their  voices  with  outcries,  at  last  ceased 
to  continue  them,  and  assumed  an  attitude  as  qui- 
escent as  that  of  their  foes. 

While  they  thus  remained,  each  party  staring 
the  other  in  the  face,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  light 
made  it  evident  that  a  very  considerable  multitude 
of  infidels  were  gathered  upon  the  dike,  a  trumpet 
was  winded  behind  the  Tlascalans,  in  one  single, 
prolonged,  and  powerful  note,  that  woke  up  the 
echoes  of  mountains,  even  at  the  distance  of  leagues. 
It  was  answered,  first  from  the  west,  from  the  dike 
of  Tacuba,  in  a  blast  both  strong  and  cheery,  and 
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immediately  after,  though  much  more  faintly,  from 
the  northern  causeway,  where  Sandoval  was  mar- 
shalling his  forces. 

As  soon  as  these  signals,  for  such  they  were,  had 
been  exchanged  between  the  leaders,  the  trumpet 
of  Cortes  sounded  again,  with  a  succession  of  short, 
sharp,  and  fierce  notes,  such  as  blast  fury  into 
men's  hearts,  through  their  ears.  Instantly,  and  as 
if  by  enchantment,  the  four  falconets  in  the  brigan- 
tines  were  discharged,  and  swept  hundreds  of  the 
barbarians  from  the  causeway,  Then  followed  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  mingled  with  the  clang  of  cross- 
bows ;  which  din  was  continued,  until  the  gunners, 
loading  again,  discharged  their  pieces  a  second  time 
upon  the  enemy.  And  now  the  Tlascalan  pioneers, 
springing  up,  rushed,  with  wild  yells  to  the  ditch, 
which  they  began  to  fill  with  frantic  speed. 

Notwithstanding  the  boldness  of  their  defiance, 
the  Mexicans  made  a  much  less  manly  resistance 
than  was  expected.  But  they  stood  as  long  as 
any  human  beings  could  do,  exposed  between 
two  deadly  batteries,  both  plied  with  unexampled 
activity,  and  both  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  native  archers  in  the  piraguas.  They  handled 
their  bows  and  slings  as  they  could,  and  they  cheer- 
ed one  another  with  shouts  ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  they  must  soon  give  way,  and  take  post 
behind  some  ditch  unapproachable  by  the  brigan- 
tines. 

As  soon  as  this  became  known,  the  Spanish  foot- 
soldiers  began  to  encourage  one  another,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  charge  which  they  were  soon  to  be 
called  on  to  make;  and  Bernal  Diaz,  losing  his 
grave  equanimity,  in  the  prospect  of  adding  another 
leaf  to  his  chaplet  of  immortality,  ran  briskly  to  and 
fro,  in  virtue  of  his  official  rank,  which  could  scarce 
be  defined  in  any  one  title  of  modern  military  no- 
menclature, and  cheered  every  soldier  with  whom 
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he  happened  to  be  well  acquainted.  In  the  course 
of  his  rounds,  he  fell  upon  Caspar,  from  whom  he 
had  been  before  separated,  and  whom  he  now 
seized  by  the  hand,  crying, 

"  Now,  Gaspar,  my  dear  brother  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  we  shall  have  such  a  rouse  among  the  red 
infidels  as  will  make  posterity  stare." 

He  was  then  about  to  extend  his  exhortations  to 
others,  when  Gaspar  arrested  him,  turning  upon 
him,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  countenance  extremely 
pale  and  agitated. 

"  Art  thou  sick,  man  1"  cried  the  historian,  "  or 
art  thou  worn  out  with  watching  1  A  few  knocks, 
Gaspar,  will  soon  warm  thy  blood." 

"  Bernal,"  said  his  friend,  with  an  unnatural 
laugh,  "  wert  thou  ever  in  fear  1" 

"  In  fearl"  echoed  Bernal  Diaz.  "  Never,  before 
an  infidel ; — never,  at  least,  but  once,  when  they 
had  me  in  their  hands,  and  I  thought  they  were 
carrying  me  to  the  temple." 

"  What  were  thy  feelings  then  1"  demanded  Gas- 
par, with  singular  eagerness  :  "  Was  there  ice  in 
thy  bosom,  and  lead  in  thy  brain  1  Were  thy  lips 
cold  and  thy  tongue  hot  ]  Did  thy  hand  shake,  thy 
teeth  chatter,  thy  leg  fail  1 — Faugh  !  what  shoulc. 
make  7ne  fear  to  go  into  battle  ?" 

"  Fear !  thou  fear  1"  said  Bernal,  anxiously. 
"  Thou  art  beside  thyself,  never  believe  me  else, — 
frenzied  with  over- watching." 

"  I  tell  thee,"  said  Gaspar,  with  a  grin  that  was 
indeed  expressive  of  terror,  "  that,  if  thou  hunt  this 
whole  army  through,  thou  wilt  not  find  a  white- 
livered  loon  of  them  all,  who  is,  at  this  moment, 
more  a  coward  than  myself  Why  should  I  be  so? 
Is  there  an  axe  at  my  ear,  and  a  foot  on  my  breast  ? 
There  are  an  hundred  stout  Spaniards,  and  thirty 
score  Tlascalans  betwixt  me  and  the  foe ;  and  yet 
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I  am  in  great  terror  of  mind.  I  have  heard  that 
such  things  are  foi'ewarnings  !" 

"  If  thou  art  of  this  temper,  indeed,"  said  honest 
Bernal,  with  more  disgust  than  he  cared  to  con- 
ceal, "  get  thee  to  the  rear,  in  God's  name,  and  thou 
mayst  light  somewhere  upon  a  flask  of  maguey- 
liquor.  Shame  upon  thee,  man  !  canst  thou  be  so 
faint-hearted  ]" 

"  Ay !"  replied  Gaspar ;  "  yet  I  go  not  to  the  rear, 
notwithstanding.  I  thought  thou  shouldst  have 
counselled  me. — Fare  thee  well,  then,  Bernal — 
Thou  dost  not  know,  that  one  can  be  in  terror  of 
death,  and  yet  meet  death  without  flinching.  Fare 
thee  well,  brother ;  and  what  angry  things  I  have 
said  to  thee,  forget,  even  for  the  sake  of  our  early 
days.     Fare  thee  well,  Bernal,  fore  thee  well." 

The  Barba-Roxa  locked  his  friend  in  a  warm 
embrace,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  and  then 
starting  away,  rushed  towards  the  front,  with  an 
alacrity  that  seemed  utterly  to  disprove  his  hum- 
bling confession.  Whether  or  not  fear  had,  indeed, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  beset  him,  it  is  certain 
that  Gaspar  Olea  did,  that  day,  achieve  exploits 
which  eclipsed  those  of  the  most  distinguished 
cavaliers,  and  consecrated  his  memory  for  ever  in 
the  hearts  of  his  comrades. 

The  Tlascalans,  working  with  furious  zeal,  had 
now  so  choked  up  the  ditch,  that  stones  and  earth 
already  appeared  above  the  water.  The  Mexicans 
wavered,  and  seemed  incapable  of  maintaining 
their  post  for  a  moment  longer. 

The  fiery  spirit  of  the  Captain-General  became 
incensed  with  impatience  and  hope.  He  rose  upon 
his  stirrups,  and  exalting  his  voice,  always  of  vast 
and  thrilling  power,  exclaimed, 

"  This  time,  brothers  !  we  will  seize  the  bridges 
before  the  pagans  have  leisure  to  destroy  them. 
Footmen  !   see  that  ye  follow  after  the  horse,  with 
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all  your  speed.  Cavaliers  !  put  your  lances  in  rest, 
and  be  ready.  What,  trumpeter  !  speak  thy  signal 
to  the  pioneers  ;  and,  brave  hearts  !  fear  not  the  gap, 
for  it  is  strong  enough  to  support  you. — Sound, 
trumpeter,  sound  !" 

The  trumpeter  winded  a  peculiar  blast,  and  the 
Tlascalans,  dividing  asunder,  flung  themselves, 
from  either  side  of  the  causeway,  into  the  lake, — a 
feat  often  before  practised, — and  thus  left  the  whole 
space  up  to  the  ditch  vacant  for  the  horsemen.  At 
a  second  blast  of  the  instrument,  the  cavaliers 
spurred  up  to  the  chasm,  and  crossing  it  as  they 
could,  and  clambering  over  the  rampart,  dashed 
down  at  once  upon  the  disordered  infidels.  The 
footmen  followed,  running  with  all  their  strength, 
and  returning  the  cheers,  with  which  those  in  the 
ships  beheld  the  exploit  of  the  cavalry. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mexicans,  seized  with  unusual 
consternation,  fled  with  great  haste  towards  the 
city,  pursued  so  closely  by  the  cavaliers,  that  they 
made  no  attempt  at  a  stand,  even  at  the  second 
ditch  ;  nor  did  they  pause  a  moment,  according  to 
their  usual  tactics,  to  destroy  the  bridge  that 
spanned  it.  It  was  indeed  a  narrow  chasm,  with 
an  unfinished  breastwork,  and  could  not  have  been 
maintained  for  an  hour.  Another,  equally  narrow 
and  indefensible,  occurred  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
two  hundred  paces  ;  and  at  such  intervals,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  dike  was  perforated,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tended, even  within  the  limits  of  the  island. 

The  ardour  of  the  cavaliers,  aided  by  that  in- 
centive to  valour,  the  back  of  the  foe,  carried  them 
over  three  several  bridges,  before  they  bethought 
them  of  the  propriety  of  drawing  up  their  horses  a 
little,  and  waiting  for  the  footmen. 

"  Halon  !  halt !  and  God  give  us  better  heads  to 
our  helmets,  or  better  helms  to  our  heads  !"  cried 
Juan  of  Salamanca,  a  valiant  young  hidalgo,  who 
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had  won  immortal  renown  upon  the  field  of  Otum- 
ba :  "  Does  your  excellency  intend  that  we  twenty 
Paladins  of  Spain  shall  sack  this  city  with  our 
lances  and  bucklers  ]  In  my  mind,  we  should  di- 
vide a  moiety  of  the  honour  with  those  who  will 
share  a  full  half  of  the  profit." 

"  Ay,"  said  another,  an  ancient  hidalgo,  as  all 
checked  their  steeds  at  the  sudden  call  of  the 
young  man  :  "  We  should  be  wise,  lest  we  fall 
into  an  ambush.  Let  us  wait  here  for  the  foot- 
men." 

"  And  have  the  bridges  torn  up  before  our  eyes  !" 
cried  Cortes ;  with  ungovernable  fire.  "  Heaven 
fights  for  us  to-day ;  the  infidels  are  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  they  are  but  few  in  number." 

"  Say  not  so,  seiior,"  exclaimed  Salamanca, 
pointing  in  front,  where  they  could  see  the  fugi- 
tives checked  by  what  seemed  a  flood  of  armed 
men,  pouring  out  from  the  city.  "  They  are  in  no 
panic ;  but  we  took  them  too  early.  Their  drum 
has  not  yet  been  beaten  upon  the  temple-top ;  but 
we  shall  hear  it  now,  soon  enough. — What  ho !  ye 
lame  ducks  with  swords  and  lances !  ye  lagging 
footmen  !  come  on  like  men,  and  be  fleeter." 

"  Let  us  pass  on,  at  legist,  slowly,"  said  Cortes. 
"  The  footmen  are  nigh,  and  we  may  yet  gain  two 
or  three  bridges.  Do  you  not  see,  we  are  almost 
upon  the  island  1 — Hark !  I  hear  the  trumpet  of 
Alvarado  ! — He  will  win  the  race  to  the  pyramid  ! 
— Press  on,  gallant  cavaliers,  press  on  !" 

They  were  indeed  within  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  island,  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  the 
water  suburb ;  and  it  seemed  yet  easy  to  secure,  at 
least,  two  more  bridges,  over  which  the  fugitives 
had  fled  without  pausing,  and  which  could  be  gain- 
ed before  the  causeway  should  be  obstructed  by  the 
advance  of  the  dense  column  from  the  city.  Call- 
ing out  therefore  to  the  infantry  to  hasten,  and  find- 
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ing  themselves:  already  joined  by  two  or  three  of 
the  fleetest  of  foot,  of  whom  the  Barba-Roxa  was 
one,  they  afrain  dashed  onwards,  and  secured  the 
desired  passes. 

They  now  found  themselves  so  near  to  the 
island,  as  to  be  within  reach  of  annoyance  from  the 
adjoining  housetops ;  and  this  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  imexpected  conduct  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, produced  such  alarm  in  the  bosom  of  the 
cavalier  who  had  seconded  Salamanca's  caution 
before,  that  he  exclaimed, 

"  SeiTor  mio,  and  good  brothers,  let  us  think  a 
little  what  we  do,  before  proceeding  further.  Let 
us  be\vare  of  an  ambuscado.  The  knaves  yielded 
us  the  rampart,  almost  without  a  blow  ;  and  they 
leave  the  ditches  bridged  behind  them.  This  is 
not  the  way  Mexicans  fight,  when  they  fight 
honestly.  Lo  you,  now%  yonder  is  a  herd  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  flags  and  banners,  and  they 
stop  at  sight  of  us,  as  if  in  dismay  !  What  does  this 
mean,  if  not  some  decoy  for  a  stratagem  ]" 

"  It  means,"  said  Cortes,  "  that  they  are  in  a 
perplexity,  because  their  priests  have  not  yet  given 
them  the  signal  to  fall  on:  and  of  this  jierplexity  it 
should  be  our  wisdom  to  take  advantage.  See, 
now,  the  dogs  are  in  confusion  ! — Nay,  by  my 
conscience !  'tis  the  confusion  of  attack,  and  they 
come  against  us  !  Couch  your  lances,  and  at  them  ! 
for  it  is  better  they  should  feel  the  weight  of  our 
horses,  than  we  the  shock  of  their  stormy  bodies. 
On,  footmen,  on!  spur,  cavaliers,  spur!  Santiago 
and  Spain!  and  down  with  the  paynim  scum  !" 

At  these  words  of  exhortation,  the  horsemen 
closed  their  ranks,  shouted  their  war-cries,  and 
dashed  with  fearless  audacity  upon  the  advancing 
warriors.  They  swept  the  causeway,  like  a  moving 
wall,  and  however  insignificant  their  numbers,  it 
did  not  seem  possible  for  the  enemy  to  withstand 
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the  violence  of  their  onset ;  indeed,  before  a  drop 
of  blood  was  shed,  they  manifested  such  symptoms 
of  hesitation  and  wavering,  as  greatly  exalted  the 
courage  of  the  assailants.  They  plied  their  slings 
and  arrows,  indeed,  they  darted  their  javelins, 
brandished  their  spears,  and  added  their  discordant 
shrieks  and  wild  whistling  to  the  shouts  of  the 
Spaniards ;  but  still  it  was  in  a  kind  of  confusion 
and  disorder,  that  showed  them  to  be,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  not  yet  prepared  for  combat.  Nay, 
some  were  seen,  as  the  galloping  squadron  ap- 
proached, to  cast  themselves  into  the  lake,  as  if  in 
fear,  and  swim  to  the  nearest  ruins  for  protection. 

This  degree  of  disrelish  for  battle  was  a  pheno- 
menon, so  unusual  in  the  character  of  barbarians 
brave  not  only  to  folly,  but  to  madness,  that  a  wary 
commander  would  have  laid  it  to  heart,  and  pon- 
dered over  it  with  suspicion.  But  not  so  the  Cap- 
tain-General. He  remembered,  with  Salamanca, 
that  the  sound  of  the  enormous  drum  on  the  temple 
of  Mexitli,  with  which,  each  morning,  the  Mexican 
emperor  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  had  not  yet  been 
heard  ;  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  as  close,  and  almost 
as  fanatical,  a  connexion  between  the  thunder  of 
this  instrument  and  the  courage  of  the  pagans,  as 
he  had  found,  in  former  days,  in  the  case  of  the 
sacred  horn,  he  did  not  doubt  that  their  present 
timidity  was  caused  entirely  by  the  failure  of  the 
signal.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  increased  also  by 
their  sense  of  weakness;  for,  now  that  he  was 
nigh,  it  became  obvious  that  their  numbers  were 
much  less  considerable  than  they  had  appeared  at 
a  distance.  At  all  events,  they  were  in  fear,  and 
they  wavered ;  which  was  enough  to  give  his  valour 
the  upperhand  of  his  prudence. — It  is  with  martial 
ardour  as  with  a  pestilence ;— it  ravens  most  furiously 
among  the  ranks  of  fear. 

Fierce,  therefore,  was  the  zeal  of  his  cavaliers, 
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and  their  hearts  flamed  at  the  thought  of  blood. 
They  raised  their  voices  in  a  cry  of  victory,  and 
bounded  like  thunderbolts  among  their  opponents. 
The  shock  was  decisive ;  in  a  moment,  the  whole 
mass  of  pagans  was  put  to  rout.  They  flung  down 
their  arms,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight.  Those 
who  could,  fled  down  along  the  dike  into  the  city ; 
others  flung  themselves  into  the  water,  and  swam 
to  the  island,  or  to  the  neighbouring  ruins.  The 
only  ones  who  made  resistance,  were  those  whose 
hearts  were  transfixed  by  Spanish  lances,  before 
they  could  turn  to  retreat.  Such  men  uttered  the 
yell  of  battle,  and,  in  their  dying  agonies,  thrust 
with  their  own  hands,  the  spears  further  through 
their  vitals,  that  they  might  be  nearer  to  the  foe, 
and  strike  the  macana  once  more  for  Tenochtitlan. 
"  On,  ye  men  of  the  foot !"  cried  the  Captain- 
General.  "  Let  the  Tlascalans  fire  the  houses  be- 
hind me ;  for  now  we  are  again  upon  the  island. 
Charge,  cavaliers,  charge !  The  saints  open  a  path 
for  us.  Charge,  my  brothers,  charge !  and  viva 
for  Spain  and  our  honour  !" 
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The  horsemen  pursued  along  the  dike,  spearing, 
or  tumbling  into  the  water,  the  few  who  had  the 
heart  to  resist ;  and  so  great  was,  or  seemed,  the 
terror  of  the  barbarians,  that  the  victors  penetrated 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  island,  until  the  turrets 
of  houses,  from  which  they  were  separated  only  by 
the  lateral  canals,  darkened  them  with  their  sha- 
dows. Upon  these  were  clustered  many  pagans, 
who  shot  at  them  both  arrows  and  darts,  but  with 
so  little  energy,  that  it  seemed  as  if  despondence 
or  fatuity  had  robbed  them  of  their  usual  vigour. 
Hence,  the  excited  cavaliers  gave  them  but  little  at- 
tention, not  doubting  that  they  would  be  soon  dis- 
lodged by  the  infantry.  They  were  even  regard- 
less of  circumstances  still  more  menacing;  and  if  a 
lethargy  beset  the  infidel  that  day,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  a  species  of  distraction  overwhelmed  the 
brains  of  the  Spaniards.  It  seemed  as  if  the  great 
object  of  their  ambition  depended  more  upon  their 
following  the  fugitives  to  the  temple-square  than 
upon  any  other  feat ;  and  to  this  they  encouraged 
one  another  with  vivas  and  invocations  to  the 
saints.  They  could  already  behold  the  huge  bulk 
of  the  pyramid,  rising  up  at  the  distance  of  a  mile, 
as  if  it  shut  up  the  street ;  and  its  terraced  sides, 
thronged  with  multitudes  of  men,  seemed  to  prove 
to  them,  that  the  frighted  Mexicans  were  running 
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to  their  gods  for  protection.  It  is  true,  they  per- 
ceived vast  bodies  of  infidels  blocking  up  the  ave- 
nue afar,  as  if  to  dispute  their  passage  beyond  the 
canalled  portion  of  the  island ;  but  they  regarded 
them  with  scorn. 

They  rushed  onwards,  occasionally  arrested  by 
some  flying  group,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

There  w^as  a  place,  not  far  within  the  limits  of 
the  island,  where  they  found  the  causeway,  for  the 
space  of  at  least  sixty  paces,  so  delved  and  pared 
away  on  either  side,  that  it  scarce  afforded  a  pas- 
sage for  two  horsemen  abreast.  The  device  was 
of  recent  execution,  for  they  beheld  the  mat- 
tocks of  labourers  still  sticking  in  the  earth,  as  if 
that  moment  al^andoned.  This  circumstance,  so 
strange,  so  novel,  and  so  ominous,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, would  have  aroused  them  to  suspicion.  The 
passage,  as  it  was,  so  contracted,  broken,  and  rug- 
ged, looked  prodigiously  like  the  Al-Sirat,  or  bridge 
to  paradise  of  the  Mussulmans, — that  arch,  narrow 
as  the  thread  of  a  famished  spider,  over  which  it  is 
so  much  easier  to  be  precipitated  than  to  pass  with 
safety.  Yet  grim  and  threatening  as  it  was,  there 
was  but  one  among  the  cavahers  who  raised  a 
voice  of  warning.  As  the  Captain-General,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  pushed  his  horse  forward,  to 
lead  the  way,  and  without  a  single  expression  of 
surprise,  the  ancient  hidalgo,  who  had  twice  before 
sounded  a  note  of  alarm,  now  exclaimed, — 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  pause,  seiior  !  This  is 
a  trap  that  will  destroy  us." 

"  Art  thou  afraid,  Alderete  V  cried  Cortes,  look- 
ing back  to  him,  grimly.  "  This  is  no  place  for  a 
King's  Treasurer,"  (such  was  Alderete,  the  royal 
Contador.) — "  Get  thee  back,  then,  to  the  first  ditch, 
and  fill  it  up  to  thy  liking.  This  will  be  charge 
enough  for  a  volunteer." 
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"  I  will  fight  where  thou  wilt,  when  thou  wilt,  and , 
as  boldly  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  indignant  cavalier ; 
"  but  here  play  the  madman  no  longer." 

"  I  will  take  thy  counsel, — rest  where  I  am, — 
and,  in  an  hour's  time,  see  myself  shut  out  from  the 
city  by  a  ditch,  sixty  yards  wide !  God's  benison 
upon  thy  long  beard  !  and  mayst  thou  be  wiser. 
Forward,  friends  !  Do  you  not  see  ]  the  knaves  are 
running  amain  to  check  us,  and  recover  their  un- 
finished gap  !  On !  courage,  and  on  !  Santiago  and 
at  them !" 

It  was  indeed  as  Cortes  said.  The  infidels,  who 
blocked  up  the  streets  afar,  were  now  seen  running 
towards  them,  with  the  most  terrific  yells,  as  if  to 
seize,  before  it  was  too  late,  a  pass  so  easily  main- 
tained. The  cavaliers,  animated  by  the  words  of 
their  leader,  were  quite  as  resolute  to  disappoint 
them,  and  therefore  rode  across  as  rapidly  as  they 
could.  The  pass  was  not  only  narrow,  but  tortuous 
and  irregular ;  which  increased  the  difficulties  of 
surmounting  it ;  so  that  the  Mexicans,  running  with 
the  most  frantic  speed,  were  within  a  bowshot,  be- 
fore Cortes  had  spurred  his  steed  upon  the  broader 
portion  of  the  dike.  But,  as  if  there  were  something 
dreadful  to  the  infidels,  in  the  spectacle  of  the  great 
Teuctli  of  the  East,  thus  again  in  their  stronghold, 
they  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  testified  their  va- 
lour only  by  yelling,  and  waving  their  spears  and 
banners. 

*'  Courage,  friends,  and  quick !"  cried  Cortes. 
"  The  dogs  are  beset  with  fear,  and  will  not  face 
us.  Ye  shall  hear  other  yells  in  a  moment.  Haste, 
valiant  cavaliers  !  haste,  men  of  Spain  '  and  make 
room  for  the  footmen,  who  are  behind  you." 

The  screams  of  the  barbarians  were  loud  and 

incessant ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  as  he  turned 

to  cheer  his  cavaliers  over  the  broken  passage, 

Don  Hernan's  ears  were  struck  by  the  sound  of  a 
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phristian  voice,  calling  from  tlic  midst  of  the  pa- 
gans, with  thrilling  vehemence, 

"  Beware  !  beware  !  Back  to  the  causey  !  Be- 
ware !" 

"  Hark  !"  cried  Alderete,  who  had  already  passed  ; 
"  Our  Saint  calls  to  us  !     Let  us  return  !" 

"  It  is  a  trick  of  the  fiend  !"  exclaimed  Cortes, 
in  evident  perturbation  of  mind.  "  Come  on,  good 
friends,  and  let  us  seize  vantage-ground ;  or  the 
dogs  will  drive  us,  singly,  into  the  ditches." 

"  Back !  back  !"  shouted  the  cavaliers  behind — 
"  We  are  ambushed  !     We  are  surrounded  !" 

Their  further  exclamations  were  lost  in  a  tem- 
pest of  discordant  shrieks,  coming  from  the  front 
and  the  rear,  from  the  heavens  above,  and,  as  they 
almost  fancied,  from  the  earth  beneath.  They 
looked  northward,  towards  the  pyramid, — the 
whole  broad  street  was  filled  with  barbarians, 
rushing  towards  them  with  screams  of  anticipated 
triumph  ;  they  looked  back  to  the  lake, — the  cause- 
way was  swarming  with  armed  men,  who  seemed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  waters;  to  either  side,  and 
beheld  the  canals  of  the  intersecting  streets  lashed 
into  foam  by  myriads  of  paddles  ;  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  few  pagans,  who  had  annoyed  them 
from  the  housetops,  ap}")eared  transformed,  by  the 
same  spell  of  enchantment,  into  hosts  innumerable, 
with  spirits  all  of  fury  and  flame. 

"  What  says  the  king  of  Castile  ]  What  says 
the  king  of  Castile  now?'''  roared  the  exulting  in- 
fidels. 

"  Santiago  !  and  God  be  with  us !"  exclaimed 
Cortes,  waving  his  hand,  with  a  signal  for  retreat, 
that  came  too  late :  "  Cross  but  this  devil-trap 
again,  and — " 

Before  he  could  conclude  the  vain  and  useless 
order,  the  drum  of  the  emperor  sounded  upon  the 
pyramid.     It  was  an  instrument  of  gigantic  size 
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and  horrible  note,  and  was  held  in  no  little  fear, 
especially  after  the  events  of  this  day,  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  fabled  that  it  was  covered  with  the 
skins  of  serpents.  It  was  a  fit  companion  for  the 
horn  of  Mexitli ;  which  latter,  however,  being  a 
sacred  instrument,  was  sounded  only  on  the  most 
urgent  and  solemn  occasions. 

The  first  tap, — or  rather  peal,  for  the  sound 
came  from  the  temple  more  like  the  roll  of  thunder 
than  of  a  drum, — was  succeeded  by  yells  still  more 
stunning ;  and  while  the  cavaliers,  retreating,  strug- 
gled, one  by  one,  to  recross  the  narrow  pass,  they 
were  set  upon  with  such  fury  as  left  them  but  little 
hope  of  escape. 

If  tlie  rashness  of  Cortes  had  brought  his  friends 
into  this  fatal  difficulty,  he  now  seemed  resolved  to 
atone  his  fault,  by  securing  their  retreat,  even  al- 
though at  the  expense  of  his  life.  It  was  in  vain 
that  those  few  cavaliers  who  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  him,  before  the  onslaught  began,  besought 
him  to  take  his  chance  among  them,  and  recross, 
leaving  them  to  cover  his  rear. 

"  Get  ye  over  yourselves,"  he  cried,  with  grim 
smiles,  smiting  away  the  headmost  of  the  assailants 
from  the  street :  "  If  I  have  brought  ye  among 
coals  of  fire,  heaven  forbid  I  should  not  broil  a  little 
in  mine  own  person.  Quick,  fools !  over  and 
hasten  !  over  and  quick  !  and  by  and  by  I  will  fol- 
low you." 

For  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the  terror  of  his 
single  arm  would  have  kept  the  barbarians  at  bay. 
But,  waxing  bolder,  as  they  saw  his  attendants 
dropping  one  by  one  away,  they  began  to  close 
upon  him,  and  his  situation  became  exceedingly 
critical.  He  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  per- 
ceived that  his  followers  threaded  their  way  along 
the  broken  dike  with  less  difficulty  than  he  at  first 
feared.   -The  very  narrowness  of  the  passage  left 
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but  littlo  footliold  for  the  enomy ;  and  their  attacks, 
being  made  piMnclpally  from  canoes,  were  not  such 
as  wholly  to  dishearten  a  cavalier,  whose  steed  was 
as  stronaly  defended  by  mail  as  his  own  body.  En- 
couraged by  this  assurance,  the  Captain-General 
still  maintained  his  post,  rushing  ever  and  anon 
upon  the  closing  herds,  and  mowing  right  and  left 
with  his  trusty  blade,  while  his  gallant  charger 
pawed  down  opposition  with  his  hoofs.  Thus  he 
fought,  with  the  mad  valour  that  made  his  enemies 
so  often  deem  him  almost  a  demigod,  until  satisfied 
that  his  own  attempt  to  cross  the  pass  could  no 
longer  embarrass  the  efforts  of  his  followers. 
Then,  charging  once  more  upon  the  pagans,  and 
even  with  greater  fury  than  before,  he  wheeled 
round  with  unexpected  rapidity,  and  uttering  his 
famous  cry,  "  Santiago  and  at  them  !"  dashed  boldly 
at  the  passage. 

Seven  pagans  sprang  upon  the  path.  They 
were  armed  like  princes,  and  the  red  fillets  of  the 
House  of  Darts  waved  among  their  sable  locks. 

"  The  Teuctli  shall  have  the  tribute  of  Mexico  !" 
shouted  one,  flourishing  a  battle-axe  that  seemed 
of  weight  sufficient,  in  his  brawny  arm,  to  dash  out 
the  charger's  brains  at  a  blow.  The  words  were 
not  understood  by  Cortes ;  but  he  recognized  at 
once  the  visage  of  the  Lord  of  Death. 

"  I  have  thee,  pagan  !"  he  cried,  striking  at  the 
bold  barbarian.  The  blow  failed ;  for  one  of  the 
others,  springing  at  the  charger's  head  with  unex- 
ampled audacity,  seized  him  by  the  bridle,  so  that 
he  reared  backwards,  and  thus  foiled  the  aim  of  his 
rider.  The  next  moment,  the  Spanish  steel  fell  upon 
the  neck  of  the  daring  infidel,  killing  him  on  the 
spot ;  yet  not  so  instantaneously  as  to  avert  a  disas- 
ter, which  it  seemed  the  object  of  his  fury  to  produce. 
His  convulsive  struggles,  as  he  clung,  dying,  to  the 
rein,  drove  the  steed  oflf  the  narrow  ledge ;  and 
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thus  losing  his  foothold,  the  noble  animal  rolled 
over  into  the  deep  canal,  burying  the  Captain-Gene- 
ral in  the  flood. 

"  The  general !  save  the  general !"  shrieked  the 
only  Christian,  who,  in  this  horrible  melee,  (for  the 
battle  was  now  universal,)  beheld  the  condition  of 
Cortes,  and  who,  although  on  foot,  and  bristling 
with  arrows  that  had  stuck  fast  in  his  cotton-ar- 
mour, and  resisted  by  other  weapons  at  every  step, 
had  yet  the  courage  to  run  to  the  rescue.  It  was 
Gaspar  Olea.  His  visage  was  yet  wan,  and  expres- 
sive of  the  unusual  horror  preying  upon  his  mind  ; 
yet  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  he  had  never  known  a 
fear.  He  exalted  his  voice,  while  crying  for  assist- 
ance, until  it  was  heard  far  back  upon  the  cause- 
way ;  yet  he  reached  the  place  of  Don  Hernan's 
mischance  alone.  The  scene  was  dreadful:  the 
nobles  had  flung  themselves  into  the  flood,  and  were 
dragging  the  stunned  and  strangling  hero  from  the 
steed,  which  lay  upon  its  side  on  the  rugged  and 
shelving  edge  of  the  dike,  unable  to  rise,  and  perish- 
ing with  the  most  fearful  struggles  ;  while,  all  the 
time,  the  elated  infidels  expressed  their  triumph  with 
shouts  of  frantic  joy. 

"  Courage,  captain  !  be  of  good  heart,  senor !" 
exclaimed  the  Barba-Roxa,  striking  down  one  of 
the  captors  at  a  single  blow :  "  Courage !  for  we 
have  good  help  nigh,"  he  continued,  attacking  a 
second  with  the  same  success :  "  Courage,  seiior, 
courage  !" 

No  Mexican  helm  of  dried  skins,  and  no  breast- 
plate of  copper,  could  resist  the  machete  of  a  man 
like  Gaspar.  Yet  his  first  success  was  caused  ra- 
ther by  the  Mexicans  being  so  intently  occupied 
with  their  captive,  that  they  thought  of  nothing  else, 
than  by  any  miraculous  exertion  of  skill  and  prow- 
ess. He  slew  two,  before  they  dreamed  of  attack, 
and  he  mortally  wounded  a  third,  ere  the  others 
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could  turn  to  drive  him  back.  A  fourth  rushed 
upon  him,  before  he  could  again  lift  up  his  weapon, 
and  grasjiing  him  in  his  arms,  with  the  embrace  of 
a  mountain  bear,  leaped  with  him  into  the  canal. 

There  were  now  but  two  left  in  possession  of 
Cortes  ;  yet  his  resistance  even  against  these  was 
ineffectual.  His  sword  had  dropped  from  his  hand ; 
a  violent  blow  had  burst  his  helmet,  and  confounded 
his  brain  ;  and  he  had  been  lifled  from  the  water, 
already  half  suffocated.  Yet  he  struggled  as  he 
could,  and  catching  one  of  his  foes  by  the  throat,  he 
succeeded  in  overturning  him  into  the  water,  and 
there  grappled  with  him  among  the  shallows.  The 
remaining  barbarian,  yelling  for  assistance,  flung 
himself  upon  the  pair ;  and  though  twenty  Span- 
iards, headed  by  Bernal  Diaz  and  the  hunchback, 
were  now  within  half  as  many  paces,  Cortes  would 
have  perished  where  he  lay,  had  not  assistance 
arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

Among  the  vast  numbers  who  came  crowding 
from  the  city  over  the  broken  passage,  were  seve- 
ral who  knew,  by  the  cry  of  the  seventh  noble,  that 
Malintzin  was  in  his  hands ;  and  they  rushed  for- 
ward, to  insure  his  capture.  The  foremost  and 
fleetest  of  these  w^as  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
a  frame  of  towering  height ;  and,  had  there  been  a 
Spaniard  by  to  notice  him,  w^ould  have  been  still 
more  remarkable  from  the  fact,  that  he  uttered  all 
his  cries  in  good,  expressive  Castilian.  He  bore  a 
Spanish  weapon,  too,  and  his  first  act,  as  he  flung 
himself  into  the  ditch  where  Cortes  was  drowning, 
was  to  strike  it  through  the  neck  of  the  uppermost 
noble.  His  next  was  to  spurn  the  other  from  the 
breast  of  the  general,  whom  he  raised  to  his  feet, 
murmuring  in  his  ear, 

"  Be  of  good  heart,  seiior !   for  you  are  saved." 
What  more  he  would  have  said  and  done  can 
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only  be  imagined ;  for,  at  that  moment,  the  Barba- 
Roxa  rushed  out  of  the  ditch,  followed  close  at 
hand  by  the  hunchback,  Bernal  Diaz,'  and  others, 
and  seeing  his  commander,  as  he  thought,  in  the 
hands  of  a  foeman,  he  lifted  his  good  sword  once 
again,  and  smote  himi  over  the  head,  crying, 

"  Down,  infidel  dog  !  and  viva  for  Spain  and  our 
general !" 

At  this  moment,  there  rushed  up  a  crew  of  fresh 
combatants,  Spaniards  from  the  rear  and  infidels 
from  the  front.  But  before  they  closed  upon  him 
entirely,  the  Barba-Roxa  caught  sight  of  the  man 
he  had  struck  down,  and  beheld,  in  his  pale  and 
quivering  aspect,  the  features  of  Juan  Lerma. 

The  unhappy  wretch,  thus  beholding  the  beloved 
youth,  with  his  own  eyes,  a  leaguer  and  helpmate  of 
the  infidel,  and  punished  to  death,  as  it  seemed,  by 
his  hand,  set  up  a  scream  wildly  vehement,  and 
broke  from  the  group  of  Spaniards,  who  now  sur- 
rounded Cortes,  endeavouring  to  drag  him  in  safety 
over  the  pass.  The  exile  had  been  seen  by  others 
as  well  as  Gaspar,  and  many  a  ferocious  cry  of 
exultation  burst  from  their  lips,  as  they  saw  him 
fall. 

Meanwhile,  Gaspar,  distracted  in  mind,  and  drip- 
ping with  blood,  for  he  had  not  escaped  from  the 
ditch  and  the  fierce  embrace  of  his  fourth  antago- 
nist, without  many  severe  wounds,  endeavoured  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  spot  where  Juan  had  fallen. 
It  was  occupied  by  infidels,  who  drove  him  into  the 
ditch,  where  his  legs  were  grasped  by  a  drowning 
Mexican,  who  raised  himself  a  little  from  the  water, 
and  displayed,  between  his  neck  and  shoulder,  a 
yawning  chasm,  rather  than  a  wound,  from  which 
the  blood,  at  every  panting  expiration  of  breath, 
rolled  out  hideously  in  froth  and  foam.  It  was  the 
Lord  of  Death,  thus  struck  by  Juan  Lerma,  as  he 
lay  upon  the  breast  of  Cortes,  and  now  perishing. 
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but  still  like  a  warrior  of  the  rare  of  Amerira.  He 
clambered  up  the  body  of  Caspar,  for  it  could  hardly 
be  said,  that  he  rose  upon  his  feet ;  and  seeing  that 
he  grasped  a  Christian  soldier,  he  strove  to  utter 
once  more  a  cry  of  battle..  The  blood  foamed 
from  his  lips,  as  from  his  wound  ;  and  his  voice  was 
lost  in  a  suffocating  murmur.  Yet,  with  his  last 
expiring  strength,  he  locked  his  arms  round  the 
neck  of  the  Spaniard,  now  almost  as  much  spent  as 
himself,  and  falling  backwards,  and  writhing  to- 
gether as  they  fell,  they  rolled  off  into  the  deep 
water,  where  the  salt  and  troubled  flood  wrapped 
them  in  a  winding-sheet,  already  spread  over  the 
bosoms  of  thousands. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


If  it  be  indeed  permitted  to  disembodied  spirits  to 
look  back  to  the  world  they  have  left,  and  to  read  the 
hearts  they  have,  in  life,  mistaken,  then  should  that 
of  Gaspar  Olea  have  seen,  that  his  unlucky  blow- 
fell  not  upon  the  head  of  an  apostate,  and  that  it  had 
not  slain  his  friend  and  companion  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Even  Gaspar' s  strength  failed  to  pierce  en- 
tirely through  a  morion  composed  of  tiger-skins  and 
thickly-padded  escaupil ;  and  though  the  violence 
of  the  blow  forced  Juan  to  the  earth,  and  left  him 
for  a  time  almost  insensible,  it  had  done  him  no 
serious  injury.  It  robbed  him,  to  be  sure,  of  the 
dearly  coveted  opportunity  of  escape,  which  the 
lucky  service  he  had  done  the  Captain-General  w^ould 
have  rendered  of  still  more  inestimable  value ;  but 
it  yet  served  the  good  purpose,  since  he  did  not  es- 
cape, of  removing  from  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans 
many  fierce  doubts  and  suspicions,  with  which  they 
beheld  him  rush  into  the  melee. 

He  was  dragged  back  upon  the  causeway,  and 
soon  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  the  king. 

"  My  brother  is  brave  and  true,"  said  the  young 
monarch,  tearing  from  his  own  hair  the  symbols  of 
military  renown,  and  fastening  them  to  Juan's. 
"  The  people  have  seen  his  bravery,  and  now  they 
know  him  well.     Did  he  not  lay  his  hands  upon 
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Malintzin  ]  and  was  not  Malintzin  his  prisoner, 
until  the  red  lion  with  the  white  and  bloody  face, 
struck  my  brother  with  his  sword  ]  Is  this  a  good 
deed,  men  of  Mexico?" 

"  The  king's  brother  is  valiant !"  exclaimed  many 
nobles,  who  surrounded  the  monarch  with  a  guard 
of  honour,  eyeing  the  outcast  with  reverence. 

Their  words  stung  Juan  to  the  soul ;  for  he  ab- 
horred his  deception,  though  still  urged  by  his  de- 
sire of  escaping,  to  carry  it  on. 

"  Why  do  we  stand  here  idle  ?"  he  cried,  with 
affected  zeal :  "  Is  not  Malintzin  yet  upon  the  cause- 
way T  My  heart  is  very  strong  ;  I  will  look  him  in 
the  face  again." 

At  this  proof  of  courage  and  apparent  devotion  to 
their  cause,  the  infidels  shouted  with  approbation. 
But  the  king  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  withdraw- 
ing him  a  little,  said, 

"  My  brother  will  go  now  to  the  palace. — AYhat 
is  this  that  Azcamatzin  says  of  my  brother?  He 
says  that  my  brother  pierced  the  Lord  of  Death 
with  a  sword,  and  pulled  Malintzin  out  of  his  hands ! 
This  foolish  thing  of  Azcamatzin  has  made  many 
angry,  and  they  say,  '  Let  us  know  ;  for  perhaps 
the  Great  Eagle  is  for  Malintzin.'  Therefore  my 
brother  shall  not  go  from  the  king,  till  Azcamatzin 
thinks  better  things  ;  for  many  hurts  have  made  him 
mad." 

"  Think  not  of  this,"  said  Juan,  eagerly,  for  every 
moment  the  shouts  of  the  Christians  were  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  he  feared  that  every  step  of 
their  retreat  was  one  more  link  taken  from  his  chain 
of  hope. 

"  My  brother,"  said  Guatimozin,  interrupting 
him,  "  may  yet  fight  the  battles  of  the  king,  and 
be  the  king's  friend.  It  is  said  to  me,  by  a  messen- 
ger, that  the  ships  have    broken  the  wall  of  my 
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garden,  and  that  Spaniards  are  slaying  the  wo- 
men." 

*'  Ha !"  cried  Juan,  his  own  agitation  at  this  in- 
formation, contrasting  strongly  with  the  frigid 
placidity  of  the  king. 

"  Why  should  the  king  think  of  his  women — of 
his  wife  and  his  little  boy, — when  he  is  taking  the 
Spaniards,  like  birds  in  a  net  1  Let  my  brother 
think  for  the  king,  for  the  king  thinks  for  his  people. 
My  brother's  arm  is  yet  strong — he  will  fight  for 
Zelahualla,  and  for  her  sister,  the  queen." 

A  thousand  contrary  emotions  tore  the  breast  of 
Juan,  yet  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  the  garden. 
He  remembered  what  counsel  he  had  given  to  the 
maidens,  to  sally  forth,  at  any  moment,  when  a 
trumpet  should  be  heard  among  the  trees ;  and  he 
conceived  the  danger  in  which  they  would  be  in- 
volved, among  a  troop  of  enraged  and  merciless 
soldiers.  He  needed  no  second  exhortation  to  run 
to  their  assistance  ;  and  following  Techeechee,  who 
remained  at  his  side,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
multitudes  that  thronged  all  the  great  streets,  with 
a  rapidity  that,  at  any  other  period,  would  have 
even  surprised  himself  He  passed  the  great  square 
of  the  pyramid,  the  Wall  of  Serpents,  and  the  House 
of  Skulls,  from  which,  had  he  been  so  minded,  he 
might  have  looked,  at  the  same  moment,  upon  the 
three  battles  raging  upon  the  three  several  cause- 
ways, (for  it  was  here  the  dikes  terminated ;)  he 
passed  the  house  of  Axajacatl,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards, a  year  since,  had  endured  those  assaults 
which  terminated  only  in  their  expulsion  from  Te- 
nochtitlan  ;  and  he  trod  again  upon  the  vast  market 
square  of  Tlatelolco,  the  northern  side  of  which  was 
bounded  by  the  walls  of  Guatimozin's  palace  and 
garden.  Upon  this  square  he  beheld  many  infidels, 
shouting  at  once  with  wrath  and  triumph,  a  party 
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of  whom  bore  In  their  arms  a  Christian  prisoner, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  over  whom  tlie  others  seemed 
to  exult,  piercing  the  very  heavens  with  tlieir  cla- 
morous cries. 

Heart-sicli,  for  well  he  knew  the  fate  in  store  for 
the  captive,  and  struck  with  foreboding  fear,  he 
rushed  over  the  fosse  that  laved  the  garden  wall, 
and  was  now  choked  up  by  the  falling  of  a  portion 
of  its  extent,  washed  and  undermined  by  the  heavy 
rains,  and  passed  into  the  pleasant  wilderness 
within.  It  was  a  theatre  of  wild  disorder  and 
affright :  men  were  seen  rushing  to  and  fro  in  great 
numbers,  and  their  cries  were  re-echoed  by  the 
yells  of  a  thousand  beasts  of  prey,  famished  with 
hunger,  or  alarmed  by  the  tumult. 

He  perceived  that  the  water- wall  was  rent  at  one 
of  the  chief  sally-ports,  as  if  battered  by  cannon  ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt,  if  it  were  not  yet  over,  that 
some  terrific  combat  had  but  lately  taken  place  in 
the  garden. 

He  came  too  late  to  share  in  it,  but  as  he  ran 
down  to  the  water-side,  he  beheld  four  brigantines 
making  their  w^ay  with  oars,  for  the  atmosphere 
was  breathless,  towards  the  dike  of  Tepejacac, 
which  was  itself  a  scene  of  furious  conflict.  The 
vessels  were  surrounded  by  countless  canoes  and 
piraguas,  some  of  which  seemed  to  be  manned  by 
Tlascalans  ;  for  while  the  brigantines  were  seen 
contending  with  this  aquatic  army,  it  was  equally 
manifest  that  a  battle  was  raging  also  among  the 
canoes  themselves. 

He  gave  but  little  heed  to  this  spectacle,  nor  did 
he  scarcely  note  that  among  the  many  human  corses 
which  strewed  the  lower  part  of  the  garden,  there 
u^ere  several  with  the  visages  of  Spaniards. 

His  attention  was  arrested  by  a  yelping  cry; 
and  looking  round,  he  beheld  the  dog  Befo  lying 
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upon  the  ground,  with  an  iron  sword-blade,  broken 
off  near  the  hilt,  sticking  quite  through  his  body. 
But  this  painful  sight  was  forgotten,  when,  having 
approached,  he  beheld  three  or  four  barbarians 
raising  from  the  earth  what  seemed  the  dead  body 
of  Magdalena.  There  were  indeed  blood-drops  upon 
her  hollow  and  ghastly  cheeks  ;  and  when  he  rushed 
up  among  the  Indians,  they  exclaimed, 

"  The  Teuctlis  killed  her,  the  men  of  Malintzin 
with  beards, — they  killed  the  bright-eyed  lady,  and 
they  killed  the  daughter  of  Montezuma!"  And 
then  they  added  their  wild  lamentations  to  the 
mourning  cries  of  Juan. 

Distracted  himself,  as  indeed  were  all  the  infidels, 
he  could  learn  nothing  but  that  the  Teuctlis,  or 
Spaniards,  had  suddenly  burst  into  the  garden,  and 
besides  slaughtering  all  that  opposed  them,  in  their 
attempt  to  reach  the  palace,  had  killed,  or  carried 
off,  as  seemed  much  more  probable,  the  princess 
Zelahualla. 

The  misery  that  took  possession  of  his  heart 
at  these  evil  tidings,  he  smothered  within  its  secret 
recesses,  or  strove  to  forget  it  in  the  contemplation 
of  his  sister — for  so  his  heart  acknowledged  her. 
He  bore  her  to  tiie  palace,  and  gave  her  in  charge 
to  the  maidens,  who,  v/hatever  was  their  fright, 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  humanity.  He 
then,  in  much  of  that  sullen  despair  that  had  op- 
pressed him  in  the  prison  of  Tezcuco,  returned  to 
the  garden  and  to  Befo,  whom  he  had  left  in  suffer- 
ing, and  drawing  the  sword-blade  from  his  body,  he 
examined  it  with  stern  curiosity,  as  if  hoping  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  whole  unhappy  trans- 
action, from  such  records  as  it  might  furnish.  His 
scrutiny  was  vain :  it  was  a  blade  without  any 
name,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled  to  guess  at  its 
owner.  He  snapped  it  under  his  foot,  and  muttered 
a  malediction  upon  the  unknown  foe : 
15*^ 
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"  Cursed  be  he  that  did  this  deed,"  he  cried  ;  «'  for 
he  slew  the  only  protector  of  a  feeble  and  wretched 
woman." 

He  then  carried  Befo,  almost  with  as  much  ten- 
derness as  he  had  bestowed  upon  Magdalena,  into 
the  palace,  and  stanching  his  wounds  as  he  could, 
deposited  him  upon  his  own  couch. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


The  effects  of  this  battle  upon  the  Spaniards 
were  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  The  assault,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  and  as  was  anticipated,  was 
made  upon  all  the  causeways  at  once ;  and,  on  all, 
successfully  repelled,  though  an  ambuscade  was 
only  attempted  upon  the  dike  of  Iztapalapan.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Mexicans,  thinned  as  their  num- 
bers had  been,  by  so  many  conflicts,  and  now  the 
remainder  absolutely  perishing  under  want  and 
pestilence,  had  collected  all  their  energies  for  one 
final  blow.  It  was  first  successful  in  the  quarter 
attacked  by  the  Captain-General,  in  consequence  of 
his  surprising  infatuation  ;  and  victory  soon  after 
followed  in  the  others.  The  Spaniards  fled,  so 
completely  broken  and  so  utterly  defeated,  that  the 
priests,  in  the  wild  hope  of  completing  their  destruc- 
tion at  once,  even  drew  the  sacred  horn  from  the 
tabernacle  of  Mexitli,  and  added  its  dreadful  uproar 
to  the  thunder  of  the  great  tymbal.  This  was  al- 
ways regarded  by  the  Mexicans  as  the  voice  of  the 
god  himself,  and  was  never  sounded  without  filling 
them  with  a  delirium  of  fury,  utterly  inconceivable. 
It  was  not  more  maddening  to  the  infidels  than 
frightful  to  the  Spaniards ;  who  remembered  the 
horrors  of  the  Noche  Triste,  augmented,  if  not  al- 
together caused  by  its  unearthly  roar.  The  Span- 
iards were  driven  back  to  their  strong  and  defensi- 
ble stations  at  the  gates ;  the  dikes  were  lost ;  and 
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had  not  fomine  now  fought  for  tliem,  they  must 
have  given  up  the  siege  in  despair.  Nearly  an 
hundred  .Spaniards,  and  many  thousand  Indian  al- 
lies, were  killed  ;  the  fleets  of  canoes  and  piraguas 
were  destroyed,  and  several  brigantines  wholly 
ruined. 

But  the  miseries  of  the  besiegers  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  events  of  the  day.  Night  opened  to 
them  a  scene  of  grief  and  horror.  The  wiiole  mass 
of  the  pyramid,  always  a  striking  object,  was  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  a  myriad  of  flambeaux,  so 
that  it  blazed  like  a  mountain  of  solid  fire.  The 
night  was  clear,  and  the  peculiarly  rarified  and 
transparent  atmosphere  of  Mexico  rendering  objects 
distinct  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  in  other 
lands,  the  Spaniards,  looking  from  the  towers  at 
the  gates,  could  plainly  perceive  some  of  t]ieir  late 
fellow-soldiers,  stripped  naked  and  their  hands 
bound  behind  them,  driven  up  the  stairs  from  plat- 
form to  platform,  by  the  blows  and  other  indignities 
of  their  cruel  captors.  On  the  summit  of  the  pyra- 
mid, they  were  unbound,  their  heads  adorned  with 
plumes,  and  great  waving  penachos  placed  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  were  forced  to  dance  round 
the  ever-burning  censers  of  the  gods,  in  the  midst 
of  shouting  pagans,  until  dragged  away  by  the 
priests  and  immolated,  at  a  signal  blasted  from  the 
sacred  horn,  upon  the  stone  of  sacrifice.  The  sta- 
tion of  Alvarado  on  the  dike  of  Tacuba,  was  nearer 
than  either  of  the  others  ;  and  his  men,  while  they 
wept  and  prayed  over  a  spectacle  so  appalling,  even 
fancied  they  could  distinguish  the  figures  and  faces 
of  particular  individuals,  and  hear  their  cries  to 
heaven.  Many  were  the  wretches  who  had  yielded 
themselves  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  foe ;  and  for 
ten  nights  in  sucqession,  the  blazing  temple  echoed 
to  their  groans,  and  their  garrisoned  friends  were 
compelled  to  be  the  witnesses  of  their  torments. 
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But  this  triumph  was  the  last  of  the  pagans.  All 
supplies  of  corn  from  the  lake-sides  were  cut  off, 
and  they  were  known  to  be  famishing ;  and  be- 
sides, as  if  heaven  were  willing  to  assist  even  the 
arms  of  rapacity,  to  subdue  a  race,  all  whose  insti- 
tutions were  more  or  less  infected  by  the  spirit  of 
blood  that  brutalized  their  religion,  the  rainy  season 
was  brought  to  a  close  preternaturally  early,  and 
they  were  left  without  water.  The  Spaniards  re- 
covered their  spirits,  and  collecting  again  vast 
bands  of  confederates,  recommenced  the  siege,  ad- 
vancing with  prudence,  and  destroying  every  thing 
as  they  advanced,  and  not  only  regaining  all  they 
had  lost,  but  even  effecting,  despite  all  resistance, 
a  secure  lodgment  upon  the  island,  from  their  seve- 
ral points  of  attack.  The  Mexicans  still  fought ;  but 
it  was  with  bodies  emaciated  and  enfeebled,  and 
with  hearts  subdued  by  despair.  The  three  divi- 
sions of  besiegers  met  upon  the  great  square,  blew 
up  the  Huitzompan,  and  all  the  temples  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Wall  of  Serpents,  w^hich  they  fortified  and 
preserved;  and  then,  still  demolishing  houses  as 
they  advanced,  they  pushed  on  until  they  reached 
the  great  market-place  of  Tlatelolco;  and  thus 
hemmed  in  upon  the  narrow  peninsula  the  unfortu- 
nate king  of  Mexico,  and  the  few  shattered  rem- 
nants of  his  army. 

Before  this  crisis  had  yet  arrived,  there  occurred 
another  incident,  in  which,  as  in  all  others  since  his 
return  from  the  South  Sea,  the  virtues  of  Juan  Ler- 
ma  were  made  the  instruments  of  still  further  mis- 
fortune. He  beheld  Magdalena  but  once,  after  the 
adventure  of  the  garden ;  and  she  was  then  raving 
with  delirium,  in  which  she  did  not  know  even  him. 
The  fate  of  Zelahualla  was  still  wrapt'in  obscurity  ; 
for  such  had  been  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  in 
the  garden,  that  none  knew  of  her  fate,  and  Magda- 
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lena  was  incapable  of  iitterincr  any  rational  word, 
to  remove  the  mountain  of  anxiety  from  his  breast. 
His  scheme  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  princess 
had  doubtless  thrown  her  into  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards ;  and  the  thought  of  such  a  captive  in 
such  hands,  preyed  upon  him  with  a  bitterness 
that  exceeded  death.  He  fought  no  more,  and  in- 
deed he  was  urged  no  longer  by  the  king,  who  was 
himself  reduced  to  such  desperation,  that  he  thought 
no  further  of  stratagems,  but  merely  of  blind  and 
sullen  resistance. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  Techeechee  to  attend  the  king  in  public ; 
and  without  questioning  for  what  purpose,  he 
gloomily  obeyed,  taking  with  him  the  Spanish 
sword  with  which  he  had  been  provided,  on  the  day 
of  his  attempted  escape. 

It  was  midday :  no  sound  of  contention  came  to 
his  ears,  for  the  besiegers  were  yet  lying  in  their 
quarters  on  the  dikes,  healing  their  wounds  and 
lamenting  their  friends  ;  but  the  quiet  of  the  garden 
was  broken  by  the  howling  of  the  beasts,  and  the 
shrill  screams  of  birds  of  prey, — of  such  at  least  as 
had  not  already  been  slaughtered,  to  appease  the 
hunger  of  the  wretches,  who  yet  fought  for  their  ex- 
piring empire.  One  circumstance,  had  Juan  no- 
ticed it,  might  have  con\'inced  him  of  the  dreadful 
extent  and  intensity  of  the  suffering,  of  which  he 
had  been  before  apprized.  The  trees  of  the  garden 
had  begun  to  be  robbed  of  their  leaves,  but  not  by 
summer  heat  or  autumnal  drought ; — the  tender 
shrubs  were  stripped  of  their  bark ; — the  smaller 
plants  had  been  rooted  up,  and  ev^en  the  grass,  in 
some  places,  torn  from  the  earth,  and  even  the  earth 
itself  upturned,  in  the  search  after  edible  roots. — All 
that  could  be  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  man  had 
vanished,  or  did  soon  after  vanish,  from  the  garden. 
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When  the  Spaniards  walked  afterwards  through 
their  conquest,  not  a  green  leaf,  as  they  have  re- 
corded, was  found  in  all  the  city. 

He  passed  through  the  broken  wall,  now  only 
defended  by  rude  palisades,  strengthened  by  an 
abatis  of  withered  shrubs  and  brambles,  and  pass- 
ing the  moat,  over  the  ruins  of  the  prostrate  wall, 
found  himself  on  the  market-square  of  Tlatelolco,  of 
which  the  Spaniards  gave  such  surprising  accounts, 
when  they  beheld  it  filled  with  the  merchants  and 
riches  of  the  empire,  before  the  death  of  Montezu- 
ma. It  was  of  very  great  extent,  and  contained,  at 
the  eastern  boundary,  a  pyramid,  on  which  was  the 
temple  of  one  of  the  lesser  divinities.  On  the  west 
was  a  platform,  or  rather  stage,  faced  and  flagged 
with  stone,  and  devoted  to  theatrical  exhibitions, 
which,  however  primitive  and  barbarous,  were  yet 
a  chief  feature  among  the  amusements  of  a  Mexican 
festival. 

Almost  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  yet  so 
nigh  to  the  garden  wall  that  it  could  be  overlooked 
by  the  nearest  turrets  of  the  palace,  was  another 
platform,  perhaps  four  feet  in  height,  and  circular, 
upon  which  lay  the  famous  stone  Temalacatl,  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  of  the  gladiatorial  sacrifice. 
It  now  lies  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  of  the  modern  city, 
near  the  walls,  and  within  the  enclosure,  of  the 
great  Cathedral,  and  is  one  of  the  few  monuments 
which  the  conquerors  have  left  of  the  savage  insti- 
tutions of  the  Aztec  empire.  It  is  a  circular  block 
of  porphyry,  nine  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  is, 
sculptured  over  with  the  effigies  of  warriors.  The- 
privilege  of  dying  upon  this  stone  was  awarded 
only  to  captives  of  the  most  extraordinary  prowess  ; 
and  as  such  were  never  taken  alive,  unless  when 
conquered  by  accident,  the  exhibition  of  such  a  sa- 
crifice was  as  rare  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  fierce 
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tastes  of  the  Mexicans.  It  was  essentially  gladia- 
torial, and  it  offered  a  prospect  even  of  life  and 
liberty  to  the  valiant  prisoner.  A  sword  and  buck- 
ler were  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  tied  by  one 
leg-  to  the  stone ;  yet,  if  he  succeeded  in  slaying  or 
defeating  six  chosen  Mexican  warriors,  he  was  re- 
leased and  sent  back  in  safety  to  his  own  country. 
The  last  victim  of  the  Temalacatl  was  the  famous 
Tlascalan  chief,  Tlahuicotl,  the  Orlando  of  Anahuac, 
captured  by  Montezuma  not  many  years  before  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  fighting  only  to  die, 
(for  he  refused  to  accept  life,  even  as  the  meed  of 
his  own  heroism,)  and  fighting  till  he  did  die,  slew 
no  less  than  eight  different  opi)onents,  and  disabled 
twenty  others,  before  his  great  sjiirit  sank  under 
his  exertions.  If  the  gladiator  fell,  before  he  had 
accomplished  his  task,  he  was  dragged  to  the  neigh- 
bouring temple,  and  there  sacrificed,  while  yet  liv- 
ing. The  last  victim,  destined  to  close  the  list  of 
those  to  whom  Mexico  did  honour,  was  a  Span- 
iard. 

A  vast  multitude  of  pagans  surrounded  the  plat- 
form, except  on  that  side  which  looked  to  the  tem- 
ple. Here  stood  the  priests,  few  in  number,  yet 
prepared,  at  the  moment  of  the  victim's  fall,  to 
clutch  upon  him,  and  bear  him  to  the  altar,  a  space 
being  left  for  them,  as  much  out  of  reverence  for 
their  sacred  character,  as  to  preserve  their  pathway 
entirely  unobstructed.  The  side  that  looked  to  tiie 
palace  was  also  but  little  encumbered ;  for  here  the 
king  of  Mexico  sat  upon  a  scaffold,  attended  by  his 
chief  nobles. 

The  grim  looks  of  expectation,  with  which  the  as- 
sembled multitude  surveyed  the  platform,  were 
heightened  in  ferocity  by  the  privations  that  had 
pinched  and  hollowed  their  visages.  They  looked 
like  winter  wolves,   gaunt  with  famine;   and  one 
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would  have  thought  their  appetites  were  whetting 
for  a  repast  on  the  flesh  of  the  victim.  There  was 
indeed  something  horrid  in  their  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  the  cause  which  had  assembled  them 
together.  It  was  plain  that  they  waited  impatient- 
ly for  the  coming  of  the  prisoner.  As  they  rolled 
their  eyes  over  the  square,  they  caught  sight  of  Juan, 
conspicuous  by  his  lofty  stature,  though  he  now 
drooped  his  head  with  gloom,  and  hailed  his  appear- 
ance with  such  shouts  as  proved  what  a  change 
had  been  made  in  their  feelings,  by  his  presence,  in 
the  battle  of  the  ambuscade.  The  imputations  of 
Azcamatzin  were  ended,  for  Ascamatzin  perished 
an  hour  after  uttering  them,  under  a  shot  from  the 
crossbow  of  the  hunchback  :  they  remembered  no- 
thing now,  but  that  the  Christian  had  touched  the 
body  of  Malintzin,  and  was  struck  down  while  he 
had  him  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  the  brother 
of  the  king. 

It  was  these  acclamations  which  roused  him  out 
of  his  sullen  mood,  so  that  he  could  exert  his  mind 
and  imagine  the  object  for  which  he  had  been  sum- 
moned. But  no  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  priests 
near  the  Temalacat],  than  he  was  seized  with  hor- 
ror, and  disregarding  the  command  of  Guatimozin, 
who  beckoned  to  him  to  ascend  the  platform  to 
his  side,  he  turned  to  fly. 

"  Is  not  my  brother  a  Mexican,  and  among  the 
sons  of  the  king  !"  said  the  infidel ;  and  then  added 
with  a  look  of  bitter  meaning,  "  My  brother  shall 
see  the  revenge  of  the  daughter  of  Montezuma  !" 

Struck  by  these  words,  yet  incapable  of  fathom- 
ing their  signification,  Juan  looked  up  to  the  young 
monarch,  and  would  even  have  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold, had  not  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  captive 
engaged  his  whole  attention.  A  wild  and  frantic 
cry  burst  from  the  mob,  and  looking  round,  he  be- 
held a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  priests,  with  their 
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black  robes,  and  long  plaited,  rope-like  hair,  lead- 
ing the  ]n-isoner  towards  the  platform.  His  arms 
were  bound  behind  him,  and  his  only  garment  was  a 
coarse  cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins. 

Juan's  heart  sickened ;  he  would  have  sunk  to 
the  earth,  or  buried  his  head  in  his  tilmaltli,  to 
avoid  looking  upon  the  spectacle  of  a  Christian  and 
countryman,  thus  brought  forth  to  be  slaughtered. 
But  the  fiery  spirit  displayed  by  the  victim,  as  soon 
as  he  was  lifted  upon  the  mound  and  set  upon  his 
feet,  drew  another  shout  from  the  admiring  infidels, 
w^hich  caused  him  to  steal  one  look  at  the  scene  ; 
and  that  look  left  him  without  the  power  of  with- 
drawing his  eyes.  The  captive,  as  soon  as  he 
was  on  the  mound,  leaped,  of  his  own  accord,  upon 
the  stone,  as  if  to  testify  not  only  his  knowledge  of 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  brought  there,  but 
his  willingness  to  engage  in  the  combat.  He  then 
turned  his  face  towards  the  king,  and,  at  that  mo- 
ment, Juan  Lerma  lifting  his  eyes,  beheld  the  only 
man  he  had  ever  learned  to  hate — It  was  Don 
Francisco  de  Guzman. 

Noble,  compassionate,  and  truly  un  vindictive,  as 
was  Lerma's  spirit,  he  did  not  make  this  discovery 
without  a  thrill  of  fierce  exultation.  There  is  a 
touch  of  the  wild  beast  in  the  liearts  of  us  all  ;  and 
so  long  as  man  is  capable  of  anger,  he  will,  at  some 
moment,  and  for  some  brief  space  of  time,  yield  to 
thoughts  and  wishes,  that  he  himself  must,  a  mo- 
ment after,  esteem  diabolic.  Religion  and  moral 
culture  make  us  the  masters  of  our  malign  pro- 
pensities ;  but  man  is  naturally  a  vengeful  animal. 

It  was  but  the  weakness  of  a  moment  with  Juan 
Lerma ;  perhaps,  too,  it  was  caused  by  the  thrill  of 
joy  at  the  proof  thus  rendered,  that  Guzman,  at  least, 
exercised  no  control  over  the  fate  of  the  princess  of 
Mexico ;  and  if  he  did  not  instantly  connniserate  the 
condition  of  an  enemy  justly  abhorred,  but  now  so 
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towards  the  king,  and  exclaim,  bitterly  and  despair- 
ingly, 

"  King  of  Mexico,  if  thou  knowest  either  honour 
or  God,  give  me  a  fresh  sword  !" 

His  words  ran  through  Juan's  spirit  like  sharp 
knives,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  faintiness,  so  that 
he  could  scarce  maintain  himself  on  his  feet.  But 
while  his  brain  whirled  and  his  eyes  swam,  he  be- 
held a  fourth  warrior  spring  upon  the  mound,  and, 
yelling  £ls  he  rose,  dart,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
against  the  captive. 

It  was  now  apparent  to  all,  and  to  none  more 
than  the  miserable  victim  himself,  that  his  situation 
was  become  wholly  desperate.  His  skill  could 
avail  him  nothing,  while  he  was  so  insufficiently 
armed;  his  strength  was  wasting  away  with  his 
blood ;  his  courage  could  not  long  maintain  itself 
against  all  hope  ;  and  even  the  pride  that  uplifted 
him  so  far  above  his  barbarous  antagonists,  only 
exasperated  him  into  frenzy,  when  he  perceived, 
that,  despised  as  they  were,  he  was  in  their  power, 
and  must  soon  expire  under  their  blows.  His  rage 
was  like  that  of  the  gallant  puma,  knotted  in  the 
lazo  of  a  hunter,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  which, 
were  he  at  liberty,  would  be  but  as  grass  and  dust 
under  the  might  of  his  talons. 

Hopeless  of  any  relief  from  the  king,  and  mad- 
dened by  the  exulting  shouts  with  which  the  in- 
fidels hailed  every  symptom  of  his  defeat,  he  turned 
furiously  upon  his  new  opponent ;  but  not  until  the 
Mexican,  more  skilful  or  more  lucky  than  his  pre- 
decessors, had  struck  him  a  violent  blow  upon  the 
side,  which  he  followed  up,  at  intervals,  with  others, 
while  running  round  the  stone,  in  imitation  of  his 
less  fortunate  countryman.  His  success  was  re- 
warded by  the  spectators  with  screams  of  delight, 
which  he  re-echoed  with  his  own  wild  outcries. 

Yet    Guzman    was    not    altogether    subdued. 
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Wretched  as  was  bis  weapon,  he  handled  it  with 
some  effect,  and  struck  his  assailant  two  or  three 
such  blows  as  would  have  ended  the  combat,  had 
they  been  inflicted  by  a  better.  With  one,  he 
staggered  the  pagan ;  with  a  second,  he  struck  him 
down  to  his  knee ;  and  with  a  third,  he  snapped  off 
the  last  blade  of  obsidian,  upon  the  scales  of  the 
Indian  helmet,  and  now  brandished  a  harmless 
wooden  wand. 

At  that  moment,  a  Spanish  sword,  thrown  by  an 
unseen  hand,  fell  at  his  feet, — but  fell  in  vain. 
Badly  aimed,  it  struck  short  upon  the  stone,  and 
rolled  back  to  the  mound ;  and  the  infidel,  recover- 
ing his  feet,  though  still  staggering,  uttered  his 
war-cry,  and  raised  his  macana,  to  strike  down 
the  defenceless  Christian, 

Human  nature  could  withstand  the  scene  of 
butchery  no  longer.  Juan  Lerma  forgot  that  the 
captive  was  his  foe  and  destroyer,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled oppressor  of  all  he  held  deaj.  He  saw  a 
man  of  his  own  country  and  faith  ci-uelly  assassi- 
nated before  his  eyes,  among  thousands  of  pitiless 
and  rejoicing  barbarians.  He  thought  not  of  the 
impossibility  of  ftffording  him  any  real  relief,  nor  of 
the  fate  to  himself  that  must  follow  an  attempt  so 
full  of  folly.  His  brain  burned,  his  eyes  flamed  as 
if  in  sockets  of  fire ;  and  obeying  an  im})ulse  that 
converted  him  for  a  moment  into  a  madman,  he 
rushed  through  the  few  nobles  who  separated  him 
from  the  mound,  and  in  an  instant  was  at  the  side 
of  the  victim. 

To  snatch  up  the  weapon  he  had  so  vainly 
cast,  to  spurn  the  exhausted  v/arrior  from  his 
prey,  and  to  cut  the  thong  that  bound  Guzman  to 
the  stone,  were  all  the  work  of  a  second.  Almost 
before  the  idea  had  entered  the  mind  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, that  the  combat  was  interrupted,  so  lightning- 
like were  his  motions,  he  had  leaped  with  Guzman 
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from  the  platform,  and,  grasping  his  hand,  made 
his  way  over  the  narrow  and  unoccupied  portion  of 
the  square,  which  led  to  the  garden.  Even  then, 
the  Mexicans  stood  for  awhile  dumb  with  surprise 
and  consternation  ;  for  the  act  was  so  unexpected, 
so  entirely  inexplicable  upon  any  of  their  princi- 
ples of  action,  that  they  scarce  knew  if  it  might  not 
be  their  Mexitli  himself,  who  thus  snatched  a  vic- 
tim from  the  stone  of  battle. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  garden 
wall  had,  in  this  quarter,  fallen  down,  and  that  its 
place  was  supplied  only  by  a  fence  of  shrubs  and 
brambles.  Its  ruins  cl^oked  the  ditch,  and  gave  a 
passage,  which  had  been  formerly  effected  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  now  buried  under  the  heavy  frag- 
ments. A  single  plank  spanned  over  the  only  gap 
that  was  too  wide  to  be  passed,  except  by  a  bold 
leap.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances, 
that,  in  the  very  tempest  of  his  impulses,  deter- 
mined the  course  of  Juan  Lerma,  and  decided  every 
step  he  now  took  to  secure  life  to  his  wretched 
companion.  He  had  breathed  but  a  word  into  Guz- 
man's ear,  but  it  was  enough  to  communicate 
strength  to  his  heart,  and  agility  to  his  limbs ;  and 
wonderfully  adapting  his  resolutions  and  move- 
ments to  those  of  his  guide,  he  ran  with  him  over 
the  square  and  across  the  canal,  with  such  speed, 
that  he  rather  aided  than  retarded  the  steps  of  his 
preserver. — They  had  crossed  the  plank  before  the 
yells  of  pursuit  burst  from  the  astounded  assembly, 
and  Juan,  striking  it  now  into  the  ditch  with  his 
foot,  dragged  Guzman  through  the  brambles,  ex- 
claiming, 

*'  Q,uick !  quick !  If  we  can  but  reach  the  palace, 
we  are  saved." 

"Is  it  Ihou^  indeed,  Juan  Lerma?"  cried  Guzman, 
with  a  voice  singularly  wild  and  piteous,  but  strug- 
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gling  onward. — "  Now  tlicn  thou  canst  kill  me  thy- 
self, smce  thou  wouldstnot  be  avenged  by  infidels." 

"  Quick  !  quick  !  they  are  following  us  !  they  are 
crossing  the  ditch ! — But  fifty  paces  more  !" 

"  Ten  will  serve  me — and  ten  words  will  make 
up  my  reckoning — that  is,  here  :  the  rest  hereafter. 
Stop,  fool, — I  am  dying." 

"  Courage  !  courage !"  exclaimed  Juan,  endea- 
vouring, but  in  vain,  to  drag  further  the  wretch,  for 
whom  his  rash  humanity  seemed  to  have  purchased 
only  the  right  of  expiring  in  a  Christian's  arms. 
"  Courage,  and  move  on,— we  are  close  followed." 

"  Hark, — listen,  and  speak  not,"  said  Guzman, 
sinking  to  the  earth,  for  his  wounds  were  mortal, 
and  the  exertions  of  flight  caused  them  to  throw 
out  blood  with  tenfold  violence — He  was  indeed 
upon  the  verge  of  dissolution :  "  Listen,  listen !" 
he  cried,  gasping  for  breath,  yet  struggling  to  speak 
with  such  extraordinary  eagerness,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  held  hfe  and  salvation  to  depend  upon  his 
giving  utterance  to  what  was  in  his  mind.  "  Listen, 
Juan  Lerma,  for  I  am  a  snake  and  a  devil.  1  hated 
thee  for — But,  brief,  brief,  brief!  First,  Cortes — 
Hah  !  they  come ! — Drag  me  into  a  bush,  that  I 
may  speak  and  die.  No — here- — There  is  no  time 
— Listen.  Saints,  give  me  powers  of  speech  !  or 
devils — eitlier  !  A  little  reparation — Why  not  ?  I 
belied  thee  to  Cortes — Hark!  hark!"  he  almost 
screamed,  in  the  fear  that  he  might  not  be  under- 
stood, for  he  was  conscious  of  the  incoherency  of 
his  expressions  ;  "  hark  !  hark ! — Bleeding  to  death 
—Concerning — Cortes — his  wife — Doiia  Catalina — 
jealousy,  jealousy ! — Poisoned  his  ear.  Understand 
me !  understand  me  !" 

Wild  as  were  his  words  and  confused  as  was 
the  mind  of  Juan,  yet  with  these  broken  expres- 
sions, the  dying  cavalier  threw  a  sudden  and  terri- 
fic light  upon  the  understanding  of  the  outcast. 
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*'  Good  heaven  !"  he  cried,  "  my  benefactress  ! 
my  noble  lady  !     Oh  villain,  how  couldst  thoul — " 

"  More — more  !"  murmured  Guzman,  witii  impa- 
tient, yet  vain  ardour.  "  1  know  all — Thy  father — 
thy  sister — Camarga — killed — Aha!  Magdalena — 
the  princess — " 

"  Ay  !  the  princess  ?"  echoed  Juan,  imploringly : 
"  the  princess  ]  the  princess  V 

But  all  he  could  hear,  in  reply  to  his  frantic  de- 
mand, was  "  Garci,  Garci — "  and  this  name  was 
immediately  lost  in  the  roaring  shouts  of  the  infi- 
dels, who  now  surrounded  the  pair. 

Had  Guzman  been  able  to  continue  the  flight  at 
half  the  speed  with  which  he  had  begun  it,  it  is 
certain  they  would  have  reached  the  palace,  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  pursuers ;  though  it  is 
not  certain,  that  would  have  proved  a  city  of  refuge. 
But  his  strength  failed  almost  immediately  after 
entering  the  garden,  of  which  as  soon  as  he  became 
sensible,  he  began  to  make  his  disclosures;  and 
perhaps  the  haste  into  which  he  was  driven  by  the 
almost  instant  appearance  of  the  Mexicans,  throng- 
ing over  the  broken  wall,  served  as  much  as  the 
distractions  and  agonies  of  death,  to  make  them 
confused  and  insufficient.  The  first  word — the 
name  of  the  lady  Catalina, — revealing  at  once  the 
dreadful  delusion,  which  had  converted  his  best 
fiiend  into  his  deadliest  enemy,  so  excited  and  un- 
settled Juan's  mind,  that,  in  his  eagerness  to  learn 
still  more  of  the  fatal  secret,  he  almost  forgot  the 
presence  of  so  many  Mexicans,  rushing  upon  him 
with  yells  of  fury.  It  was  in  vain,  when  they  had 
reached  him,  that  he  brandished  his  sword,  and 
assumed  an  attitude  of  defence,  calling  loudly 
upon  the  king.  He  was  thrown  down  and  over- 
powered,— nay,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
handled  altogether  so  roughly,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  enraged  Mexicans  were  resolved  to  drag  him 
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to  the  sacrifico,  from  v.liicli  he  had  rescued  Guz- 
man, if  not  to  murder  him  on  the  spot ;  some 
calHnfT  out  to  kill  him,  and  others  roaring,  '  The 
Temalacatl !  the  Temalacatl !'  Their  cries  were 
not  even  stilled  when  the  nobles  who  waited  about 
the  person  of  the  king,  drove  them  away  with  rods, 
and  Guatimozin  himself  stalked  up  to  the  prisoner. 
The  frown  wiiich  Juan's  rash,  and,  as  he  esteemed 
it,  impious  act,  had  brought  upon  his  visage,  dark- 
ened into  one  still  sterner,  wiien  having  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  Christian's  shoulder,  to  signify  that 
his  person  was  sacred,  the  expression  of  protection 
was  answered  only  by  cries  of  the  most  mutinous 
character. 

"  We  will  have  the  blood  of  the  Spaniard,"  they 
screamed.  "  What  said  Azcamatzin  7  It  is  true — 
this  is  a  bear  we  have,  that  embraces  us,  and  tears 
open  our  hearts.  He  struck  the  Lord  of  Death — he 
takes  the  victim  from  Mexitli :  he  shall  be  a  victim 
himself — he  shall  die  on  the  stone !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Guatimozin  employed  threats, 
menaces,  and  entreaties  to  allay  their  passions.  Suf- 
ferings of  a  nature  and  extent  so  horrible  that  we 
have  scarce  dared  to  hint  at  them,  had  already 
made  them  sullen  and  refractory ;  and  misery  and 
wrath  are  no  observers  of  allegiance  or  decorum. 
The  unhappy  monarch,  now  such  less  in  power 
than  in  name,  feigned  to  yield  to  their  clamour,  for 
he  perceived  he  could  no  longer  oi">enly  save.  He 
commanded  Juan  to  be  bound  with  cords,  and  car- 
ried into  a  remote  corner  of  the  palace,  promising, 
that,  when  he  had  recovered  a  little  of  his  strength 
and  spirits,  he  should  be  given  up  to  them,  to  die 
on  the  Temalacatl. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Juan,  that  he  was 
dragged  away  too  suddenly  to  behold  the  fate  of  his 
rival,  who  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  ap- 
parently reviving — a  circumstance  hailed  with  such 
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shouts  of  joy,  that  Juan  was  himself  ahiiost  forgot- 
ten. The  infidels  carried  Don  Francisco  again 
from  the  garden,  and  hurried  him  towards  the  little 
temple.  But  before  they  had  passed  the  square,  he 
expired  in  their  arms — happy  only  in  this,  that  he 
fell  not  by  the  knives  of  the  priests. 

Before  the  day  was  over,  the  citizens  were  called 
upon  again  to  resist  the  Spaniards  who  had  now 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  who  continued  their  ap- 
proaches with  such  fierce,  determined,  and  inces- 
sant efforts,  that  they  employed  the  whole  time,  as 
well  as  the  whole  thoughts,  of  the  besieged. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  fate  of  Mexico  approached  to  its  consumma- 
tion. The  great  streets  leading  from  the  cause- 
ways, were  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  It 
might  be  said,  indeed,  that  they  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  island,  except  the  extreme  point 
of  the  neck  of  Tlatelolco ;  for  though  they  did  not 
extend  their  ravages  any  great  distance  from  the 
streets,  into  the  three  quarters  to  the  east  and  south, 
it  was  because  these  were  occupied  only  by  women 
and  children— -the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  dying, 
— and  could  be,  at  any  moment,  taken  possession 
of  The  warriors  who  yet  remained,  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  little  peninsula,  around  their  mo- 
narch, who,  obstinate  to  the  last,  still  resisted,  even 
when  resistance  was  hopeless,  refusing  the  offers 
of  peace  and  friendship,  which  Cortes,  rendered 
magnanimous  by  success,  and  softened  by  compas- 
sion, now  daily  sent  him.  His  obstinacy  was  in- 
deed surprising ;  for  the  point  was  surrounded  by 
brigantines  and  piraguas,  prepared  to  intercept  his 
flight ;  and  escape,  unless  by  death,  seemed  evi- 
dently impossible.  The  work  of  carnage  therefore 
went  on,  though  with  mitigated  severity;  for  there 
were  but  few  left  to  suffer.  The  market-place  of 
Tlatelolco  was  secured  and  occupied,  and  upon  the 
day  of  St.  Hippolytus,  (the  13th  of  August,)  the 
Spaniards  concluded  the  labours  of  the  long  and 
bloody  siege,  by  storming,  with  all  their  forces,  the 
■palace  of  Guatimozin — the  last  stronghold  of  the 
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Mexicans.  The  garden  walls  were  beaten  down 
by  the  artillery,  and  soon  after  midday,  the  Span- 
iards rushed,  with  tremendous  vivas,  upon  the  pa- 
lace, to  which  fire  had  been  previously  communi- 
cated by  flaming  arrows,  shot  into  the  windows  by 
the  confederates. 

The  preparations  for  the  assault,  and  long  before 
it  began,  were  surveyed  by  the  Captain-General 
from  the  terrace  of  the  palace  of  Axajacatl,  the  fa- 
mous scene  of  his  sufferings,  when  besieged  therein 
by  the  Mexicans,  a  year  before.  It  was  in  the 
quarter  of  Tlatelolco,  midway  between  the  great 
pyramid  and  the  market-place,  and  commanded, 
from  its  turrets,  not  only  a  view  of  the  palace  of 
Guatimozin,  but  of  the  whole  surrounding  city  and 
lake. 

Deeply  as  his  mind  was  engaged  with  the  ap- 
proaching climax  of  his  mighty  enterprise, — for 
now  he  could  almost  count  the  minutes  that  in- 
tervened betwixt  his  hopes  and  his  success, — he 
was  not  without  thoughts  and  feelings  of  another 
character.  The  singular  disappearance  of  Magda- 
lena,  of  which  nothing  more  was  known,  or  even 
conjectured,  than  was  disclosed  in  the  midnight 
conversation  of  the  hunchback  and  Bernal  Diaz ; 
the  fate  of  Camarga,  over  which  events  not  yet  nar- 
rated, had  cast  a  peculiarly  exciting  mystery ;  and 
the  situation  of  Juan  Lerma,  upon  whose  character 
and  unhappy  history  certain  events  had  shed  a  new 
light,  as  well  as  what  had  now  become  a  painful 
interest;  all,  by  turns,  occupied  his  mind,  and 
sometimes  even  withdrew  it  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  scene  before  him.  The  few  cavaliers  in 
attendance,  who  enjoyed  their  immunity  from  com- 
bat only  because  they  were  disabled  by  severe 
wounds,  referred  his  unusual  gloom  to  the  same 
cause;  for  he  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
many  injuries,  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  on  the 
causeway. 
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**  Thou  knowost,  Qninones,"  said  one,  in  a  whis- 
per to  the  captain  of  liis  body  guard,  (for  the  con- 
spiracy of  Villafana  had  been  made,  as  is  usual  in 
such  catastrophes  of  ambition,  an  excuse  for  in- 
vesting his  dignity  with  another  engine  of  power ;) — 
*'  Thou  knowest,  the  renegade  struck  liim  upon  the 
head  ;  and  it  is  a  marvel  of  providence  he  was  not 
slain ;  for  Lerma  strikes  with  an  arm  like  the  wing 
of  a  windmill.  These  blows  on  the  skull,  though 
one  may  seem  to  recover  from  them,  have  a 
perilous  after-effect  on  the  brain." 

"  Fy  !"  muttered  Q^uinones,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  ;  "  there  is  a  new  word  about  Lerma,  especial- 
ly since  Garci  Holguin  brought  in  the  princess. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  that  Alvarado,  wlio  heads  tlie 
assault,  called  this  morning  upon  all  soldiers  who 
had  seen  Juan  Lerma  in  the  melee,  and  asked  them 
a  thousand  questions  ?  I  tell  thee,  there  is  a  new 
thing  in  the  wind.  I  did  myself  last  night  over- 
hear Cortes  charge  Sandoval  to  watch  well  for 
every  piragua  and  canoe,  that  might  leave  Tlate- 
lolco,  and  see  that  no  one  taken  be  harmed. — But 
this  we  will  see.  Talking  of  canoes,  methought  I 
beheld  one  some  half  hour  since  paddling  from 
Tezcuco  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  another ;  "  it  landed  in  the  north- 
eastern quarter. — No  more  complaints  of  Guzman 
now  1  He  will  never  harry  infidels  more.  Garci's 
sailors  say,  he  was  taken  alive!" 

"  Hist !"  whispered  Q.uinones,  with  a  warning 
gesture.  "  This  thing  troubles  Cortes.  It  was  his 
anger,  and  Guzman's  desire  to  recover  favour, 
which  drove  him  upon  the  mad  feat,  that  brought 
him  to  the  block  of  sacrifice.  It  weighs  upon  the 
general's  mind. — And  besides,  as  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  Camarga  is  alive,  there  is  deeper 
cause  for  remorse :  It  was  perhaps  his  wrongful 
belief  in  the  charge  of  murder,  rather  than  any 
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other  cause,  that  made  him  proceed  with  such  ri- 
gour against  Guzman." 

"  But  is  this  rumour  true  ?"  demanded  the  other. 

"  Ay,  certain ;  and  I  wage  ye  my  life,  the  very 
canoe  we  were  looking  after,  brings  the  dead-alive 
to  Mexico.  Methought  I  could  trace  the  cut  of  his 
sacerdotal  maskings,  even  afar  off.  They  say,  after 
all,  the  man  is  a  true  brother  of  St.  Dominic,  under 
some  dispensation. — Ay,  faith  !  you  may  see  now — 
Alive  and  shorn  into  the  bargain !  They  are  bring- 
ing him  up  the  stairway. — By  Santiago,  it  makes 
the  general's  eye  flash  fire  !" 

The  eye  of  Cortes,  up  to  this  moment  peculiarly 
gloomy  and  troubled,  did  indeed  flash  with  lustre, 
as  soon  as  it  fell  upon  the  figure  of  Camarga ;  for  it 
was  he,  who  now  made  his  appearance  on  the  ter- 
race, led  forward  by  Indians.  He  was  greatly  al- 
tered, and  seemed  indeed  like  the  ghost  of  his  for- 
mer self,  so  wan  and  emaciated  was  his  counte- 
nance, and  so  broken  and  feeble  his  step ;  he  looked 
as  if  in  almost  the  last  stage  of  atrophy.  He  was 
otherwise  changed ;  the  hair  was  shorn  from  his 
crown,  on  which  was  a  ghastly  scar,  left  by  the 
macana  of  the  Lord  of  Death ;  his  feet  were  bare ; 
and  from  the  cord  that  girded  on  his  friar's  frock, 
was  suspended  a  knotted  scourge,  crusted  over 
with  blood.  His  whole  appearance  was  that  of 
some  suicidal  ascetic,  who  mourns  with  the  se- 
verest maceration  of  the  body,  a  sin  not  to  be  ex- 
piated by  mere  penitence  of  spirit. 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  for  thy  resurrection  !"  cried 
Cortes,  grasping  him  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him 
to  the  seat  he  had  himself  occupied.  "  There  is  a 
wolf  in  my  bosom,  and  now  I  know  that  thou  canst 
remove  it !" 

"  Have  I  come  too  late?"  cried  Camarga,  eagerly, 
though  with  a  voice  no  longer  sonorous.  "  Agnus 
Deii  dona  nobis  pacem  !  The  victim  of  our  mad- 
ness, driven  among  the  infidels, — the  poor  wretch 
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whom  misery  cast  into  the  same  hands — Wliat  of 
them,  seiior?  what  of  thorn  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  rephcd  Cortes,  "  unless  thou  canst 
speak  it :  Nothing,  at  least,  except  that  both  are 
still  in  captivity.  Yet  know,  if  it  will  relieve  thee, 
that -what  I  could  do  by  embassies  and  goodly  of- 
fers, that  I  have  done  to  recover  them ;  and  I  have 
given  such  orders,  that,  if  they  be  not  murdered  by 
the  Indians,  we  may  see  them  living  this  day." 

"  God  be  thanked  !"  cried  Camarga,  dropping  on 
his  knees,  and  praying  with  such  fervour,  though 
in  inaudible  accents,  as  to  excite  no  little  curiosity 
among  the  attendant  cavaliers,  whom  Cortes  had 
already  waved  away.  He  turned  upon  them  again, 
and  sternly  bade  them  descend  from  the  terrace, 
which  they  did,  followed  by  the  Indians. 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  Cortes,  scarce  paus- 
ing until  Camarga  had  ceased  his  devotions,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Speak,  and  delay  not,  either  to  mourn  or  to 
pray :  Thou  canst  do  these  things  hereafter. 
Enough  evil  has  already  come  of  thy  silence.  Speak 
me  in  a  word — What  art  thou  ?  and  what  is  thy 
interest  in  these  wretches  1  What  is  thine  1  and 
what  — yes,  what  is  mine  ?" 

The  last  word  was  uttered  with  vehement  em- 
phasis, that  seemed  to  recall  Camarga  to  his  self- 
possession.  He  rolled  his  eyes  upon  Cortes  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  and  replied, 

"  Thou  shalt  know ;  for  thou  hast  a  sin  to  answer 
as  well  as  I ;  and  answer  it  thou  must,  both  to  God 
and  thy  conscience.  Moderate  thy  impatience :  what 
I  have  to  say,  cannot  be  spoken  in  a  word,  but  yet 
it  shall  be  spoken  briefly.  In  thy  boyish  days,  thou 
hast  heard  of  the  Counts  of  Castillejo — " 

The  Captain-General  bent  upon  the  speaker  a 
look  that  seemed  designed  to  slay,  it  was  so  frown- 
ingly  fixed  and  penetrating.     He  then  smote  his 
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liands  together  upon  his  breast,  as  if  to  beat  down 
some  dreadful  thought,  and  immediately  exclaimed, 

"  What  thou  hast  to  say,  speak  in  God's  name, 
and  without  further  preface.  Were  I  but  a  dog  of 
the  house  of  Cortes,  instead  of  its  son  and  sole  re- 
presentative, the  name  of  a  Castillejo  of  MA^ida 
would  be  hateful  to  my  ear.  Ay,  by  heave/l  be 
thou  layman  or  monk,  my  friend  or  the  frie'nd  of 
my  enemy,  yet  know  that  my  rage  burns  with  un- 
diminished fire,  though  the  proud  scutcheons  of 
the  Ca^tillejos  have  been  turned  into  funeral  hatch- 
ments, and  the  mosses  of  twenty  years  have  gather- 
ed on  their  graves. — But  it  is  enough.  The  first 
word  of  thy  story  harmonizes  with  mine  own  con- 
ceit. A  strange  accident  opened  my  eyes  upon  a 
remembrance  of  dishonom- ;  which  let  us  rake  up 
no  further. — I  have  heard  enough.  Keep  thine  own 
secret,  too,"  he  continued,  with  a  gleaming  eye ; 
"  for  I  would  not  take  the  life  of  one,  upon  whom 
heaven  has  itself  set  the  seal  of  vengeance." 

"  Yet  must  thou  listen,  and  I  speak,"  said  Ca- 
marga,  disregarding  the  menacing  words  and 
glance ;  "  for  there  is  a  story  to  be  told,  of  which 
thou  and  thy  kindred  have  not  dreamed — nay,  nor 
have  others,  except  one — except  one  !  My  secret 
will  not  throw  thee  into  the  frenzy  thou  fearest ;  he 
of  wiiom  you  think,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
vengeance.  Listen  to  me,  Hernan  Cortes,  and  for- 
bear your  rage,  until  T  have  done. — Of  the  Count 
Sebastian's  three  brothers;  the  next  in  age,  Julian, 
was  a  slave  in  Barbary,  yet  supposed  to  be  dead ; 
the  youngest  Gregorio,  was  a  monk  of  St.  Dominic  ; 
and  the  third,  Juan,  was  a  wild  and  unhappy  pro- 
fligate." 

"  Ay,  by  heaven,"  said  Cortes,  with  angry  emo- 
tion ;  "  may  he  remember  his  deeds  in  torment — 
Amen !  Had  not  Gregorio  been  an  inquisitor  as 
well  as  a  monk,  I  should  have  seen  him  burn  at  a 
stake,  as  was  his  due." 
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"Reserve  your  curses  for  the  true  criminal," 
said  Camarga,  drawing  the  cowl  over  his  visage, 
as  if  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  fierce  looks  of 
Don  Hernan :  "  Among  others  who  had  inflamed 
his  wild  and  fiery  affections,  was  one  whom  hea- 
ven had  seemingly  placed  beyond  his  reach, — one 
whose  name  I  need  not  pronounce  to  Hernan 
Cortes." 

"  I  will  tell  thee  who  she  was,"  said  the  general, 
laying  his  hand  upon  Camarga's  shoulder,  and 
speaking  with  a  passionate  energy ; — "  the  daughter 
of  a  family,  ancient  and  noble  as  his  own,  though 
without  its  wealth, — a  novice  about  to  take  the 
vows,  (for  to  this  had  the  poverty  of  her  house  and 
her  own  religious  fervour  destined  her ;)  and  thus 
uplifted  both  by  rank  and  profession  above  the  aims 
of  a  seducer.  But  what  thought  the  young  cub  of 
Castillejo  of  these  impediments,  when  he  feared  not 
God,  and  saw  no  one  left  to  punish  his  villany,  save 
an  impoverished  old  man  and  a  rambling  school- 
boy 1  Dwell  not  on  this — Speak  not  her  name 
neither :  let  it  be  forgotten.  May  her  soul  rest  in 
peace !  for  her  own  act  of  distraction  avenged  the 
dishonour  of  her  fall." 

He  paused  in  strong  emotion,  and  Camarga, 
drawing  the  mantle  closer  round  his  head,  con- 
tinued : 

"  Know,  (and  I  speak  thee  a  truth  never  before 
divulged  to  mortal  man,)  that  the  sin  of  this  act, — 
the  abduction  of  a  devotee,  whose  novitiate  was 
already  accomplished, — belongs  not  to  Juan,  the 
debauchee,  but  to  Gregorio,  the  Dominican." 

"  These  are  the  words  of  a  madman,"  said 
Cortes,  sternly ;  but  he  was  interrupted  by  Camar- 
ga hastily  exclaiming, 

"  Misunderstand  me  not.  The  lover  and  the 
convent-robber  was  indeed  Juan;  but  it  was  Grego- 
rio who  provoked  him  to  the  outrage,  and  gave  him 
the  means  of  success.     The  sacrilege  had  not  been 
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otherwise  attempted,  and  the  fickle-minded  Juan 
would  have  soon  forgotten  the  object  of  a  passion 
both  criminal  and  dangerous." 

"  If  you  speak  the  truth,"  said  Cortes,  "  you  have 
exposed  an  atrocity,  of  which,  as  you  said,  truly  no 
man  ever  dreamed.  On  w^hat  improbable  ground 
do  you  make  Gregorio  a  villain  so  monstrous  ?" 

"  On  that  of  knowledge,'"'  replied  Camarga,  with  a 
voice  firmer  than  he  had  yet  displayed.  "  Dost 
thou  think  ambition  lies  not  as  often  under  a  cowl 
as  a  corslet  1  or  that  guilt  can  only  be  meditated 
by  a  soldier  7  When  the  young  monk  Gregorio 
beheld  the  two  sons  of  his  brother,  the  Count  Se- 
bastian, taken  up  dead  from  the  river,  into  which 
an  evil  accident  had  plunged  them,  and  knew  that 
the  Count  was  dying — surely  dying — of  a  broken 
heart,  the  fiend  of  darkness  put  a  thought  into  his 
brain,  which  had  never  before  dishonoured  it.  Yet 
it  slumbered  again,  until  his  evil  fate  showed  him 
his  brother  Juan,  meditating  a  crime,  which,  if  at- 
tempted, must  bring  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
church,  and  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 
Then  he  said,  in  his  heart,  '  If  Sebastian  die  of  grief, 
childless,  and  if  Juan  destroy  himself  by  an  act  of 
impiety,  where  shall  men  look  for  the  Count  of 
Castillejo,  except  in  the  cell  of  Gregorio  V  It  was 
this  thought  of  darkness  that  brought  the  thunder- 
bolt upon  his  house,  and  upon  thine." 

"Ay!  thou  sayst  it  now,"  said  Cortes  with  a 
smothered  voice.  "  But  this  monk,  this  devil,  this 
Gregorio  !  Let  me  know  more  of  the  wretch,  whose 
flagitious  ambition,  not  satisfied  with  destroying  his 
father's  house  and  his  brother's  soul,  must  end  by 
bringing  to  a  dishonourable  grave  a  daughter — 
I  speak  it  now — a  daughter  of  Martin  Cortes  of 
MedelUn!" 

"  It  is  spoken  in  a  word ;  but  let  the  iniquitous 
details  be  forgotten.     The  power  of  Gregorio,  un- 
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known  even  to  Juan,  (for  the  connivance  was  con- 
cealed and  unsnsiiected,)  opened  the  doors  of  the 
convent,  and  the  lovers  fled,  were  united  in  mar- 
riage, and  then  parted  for  ever." 

"  United  ?  married  ]  Now  by  heavens,  thou  mock- 
est  me  !  Even  this  had  been  some  mitigation  of  our 
shame.     But  it  is  not  true.     Why  dost  thou   say 

itr 

"  Thou  wert  deceived — all  were  deceived,"  said 
Camarga  ;  "  nay,  even  the  scheming  Gregorio  was 
deceived;  for  before  he  had  dreamed  that  such  a  fatal 
blow  could  be  given  to  his  ambition,  the  knot  was 
tied,  and  the  children  of  Juan  became  the  heirs  of 
Sebastian.  Behold  how  treachery  overshoots  its 
mark  !  Gregorio  opened  a  path,  that  the  lovers 
might  meet,  not  that  they  might  escape.  This  was 
reserved  until  the  time  when  the  vows  should  be 
taken  ;  after  which  the  crime  of  abduction  and 
flight  could  not  be  pardoned.  They  fled  a  day  too 
early,  and  it  was  within  the  power  of  Sebastian 
to  obtain  both  a  pardon  and  dispensation ;  for 
Juan  was  now  his  heir,  in  the  place  of  his  chil- 
dren." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  cried  Cortes,  "  was  this  in- 
deed possible  ]  But  no  ;  thou  deceivest  me.  Had 
the  offence  been  so  venial,  Juan  Castillojo  had  not 
perished  among  the  vaults  of  the  Inquisition." 

"  Canst  thou  compass  thine  own  vindictive  pur- 
poses, and  attribute  no  similar  power  to  others  !" 
cried  Camarga,  with  a  laugh,  that  sounded  hollow 
and  unnatural  under  the  mantle.  "  Did  a  venial 
offence,  or  a  malignant  and  perfidious  stratagem, 
drive  Juan  Lerma  among  the  pagans  of  Mexico  ? — 
Listen : — Juan  C'astillejo  was  dragged  from  his  hid- 
ing-place, and  that  perhaps  the  earlier,  that  Grego- 
rio knew  of  their  marriage.  The  crime  of  carry- 
ing oflf  a  novice  was  not  indeed  inexpiable,  but  it 
demanded  a  deep  cell  in  the  office  of  the  Brother- 
hood ;  and  such  Juan  obtained.     Now,  Cortes,  ask 
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not  for  reasons  to  explain  the  acts  of  Gregorio. 
The  dying  Sebastian  exerted  his  powers  to  save 
his  brother,  and  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
Gregorio,  visiting  the  dungeons,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  subtly  attacked  the  prisoner's  mind  with  the 
fear  of  torture  and  final  condemnation ;  until,  in  a  fit 
of  distraction,  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
and  so  ended  a  tragedy,  for  which  Gregorio  design- 
ed another  catastrophe.  Ay,  believe  me !  Think 
not  that  even  Gregorio  planned  out  a  climax  so 
cruel.  He  desired  only  to  work  upon  Juan's  ter- 
rors, in  order  to  banish  him  from  the  land  for  ever ; 
for  it  was  his  purpose  to  provide  him  with  the 
means  of  escape,  when  this  was  accomplished.  He 
foresaw  not  the  consequences  of  the  desperation  he 
had  produced.  Upon  the  morrow,  Sebastian  came 
with  an  indulgence — almost  a  pardon.  The  shock 
of  the  spectacle  of  Juan's  dead  body,  broke  away 
the  last  feeble  cords  that  bound  him  to  life  ;  and 
Gregorio,  absolved  from  his  vows  by  the  papal 
dispensation,  easily  obtained,  was  now  the  Count 
of  Castillejo." 

"  And  never  sat  in  the  castle-hall  a  fiend  more 
truculent  and  diabolic  !"  cried  Cortes,  with  terrific 
emphasis.  "  Hark  thee,  man,  demon,  or  whatso- 
ever thou  art — I  did  think  thee,  at  first,  the  very 
wretched  Juan  of  whom  thou  hast  spoken,  escaped 
by  some  miracle,  and  finding  the  fiercest  retribu- 
tion for  his  villany,  in  the  misery  of  his  children.  I 
remembered  thy  words  at  Tezcuco,  and  was  thus 
deluded.  But  I  know  thee  at  last,  and  words  can- 
not express  how  much  I  abhor  thee." 

"  We  are  alike  worthy  of  detestation,"  said  Ca- 
marga,  rising  and  flinging  back  his  cowl,  "  for  we 
are  alike  villains, — Mdth  but  this  difference  between 
us,  that  I  have  preceded  thee  in  the  path  of  remorse, 
and  must  perhaps  tread  it  more  bitterly,  because  in 
all  things,  self-deluded  and  baffled.  I  am  what  thou 
thinkest, — the   wretched  Gregorio — and  yet   less 
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wretched  than  when  I  first  discovered  the  twin 
children  of  my  brother  in  thy  house  at  Tezcuco. — 
Hearken  yet  a  moment,  and  I  have  done.  All  su^v 
posed  that  the  unhappy  Olivia  had  cast  herself  into 
the  river,  and  so  perished.  It  was  not  so.  Pity, 
remorse,  or  some  other  feeling — perhaps,  policy — 
induced  me  to  preserve  her  from  her  distraction. 
She  lived  in  concealment,  until  she  had  given  birth 
to  twin  children — these  very  wretches  whom  we 
have  persecuted.  Let  me  speak  their  fate  in  a 
word.  The  boy  I  sent  by  a  creature  whose  name 
he  bears,  to  Colon's  settlement  in  Espaiiola ;  the 
girl  I  devoted  from  her  infancy  to  the  altar ;  and  in 
both  cases,  dreamed  that  I  had  provided  for  their 
welfare,  as  well  as  against  the  possibility  of  disco- 
very. When  I  had  thus  arranged  everything  for 
my  own  security,  heaven  sent  me  the  first  sting  of 
retribution  in  the  person  of  my  brother  Julian,  re- 
turned in  safety  from  the  dungeons  of  Fez,  and,  in 
right  of  seniority,  the  heir  of  the  honours  I  had  so 
vainly  usurped.  It  was  a  fitting  reward,  but  it  was 
not  all.  Dishonour,  other  crimes,  and  awakened 
suspicions,  followed  my  downfall ;  and  I  became  an 
exile  and  outcast.  What  Hfe  I  have  lived,  it  needs 
not  I  should  speak.  A  strange  accident  acquainted 
me  with  the  stranger  truth,  that  Magdalena  had 
followed  her  unknown  brother  to  the  islands.  I 
had  amassed  wealth  ;  and  an  impulse,  combining 
both  pity  and  foreboding  terror,  drove  me  to  pursue 
them.  .It  was  easy  to  trace  out  their  respective 
fates.  The  wreck  of  the  ship  which  carried  Magda- 
lena, with  the  supposed  loss  of  all  on  board,  satisfied 
me  that  she  was  with  her  mother,  in  heaven.  An 
unexpected  event  had  invested  .Tuan  with  new  in- 
terest. This  was  the  death  of  Julian,  without  heirs. 
It  was  in  my  power  to  repair,  at  least,  the  wrongs 
I  had  done  him,  by  restoring  him  to  his  inheritance  ; 
the  knowledge  and  proofs  of  his  legitimacy  were  in 
my  hands,  and  I  resolved  to  employ  them.     This  I 
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could  not  do  in  mine  own  person,  but  I  discovered 
—and  know,  seiior,  it  filled  me  with  joy, — that 
thou  hadst  befriended  him.  I  came  then  to  Mexico, 
to  seek  the  young  man,  and  to  enable  thee  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory,  and  to  the  child  of  thy  sister-^' 

Gregorio,  for  so  we  must  now  call  him,  paused  a 
moment,  while  Cortes  strode  to  and  fro,  in  great 
agitation.     He  then  resumed : 

"  The  first  thing  I  heard  was  the  supposed  death 
of  Juan, — his  expedition,  and  the  cause  of  it — thine 
own  bitter  and  unrelenting  hatred." 

*'  It  is  true,"  said  Cortes,  with  a  vain  effort  at 
composed  utterance.  "  I  confessed  my  folly  to  thee 
before.  I  have  persecuted  the  son  of  my  sister  al- 
most to  death,  and  for  an  imaginary  crime.  There 
were  villains  about  me — I  will  tell  thee,  by  and  by, 
my  delusion." 

"  Senor,"  continued  Gregoiio,  "  I  found  in  thy 
camp  a  villain,  Avhose  subtle  and  malicious  nature 
was  in  harmony  with  my  own.  This  was  Villafana, 
whose  representations  of  thy  cruelty  in  the  matter 
of  Juan,  stirred  up  my  evil  passions  ;  and  until  the 
day  when  Juan  returned,  I  was  very  eager  to 
avenge  his  wrongs.  Upon  that  day,  I  discovered 
that  Magdalena  was  living.  Now,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  vehemence,  "  thou  mayst  understand  the  cause 
of  my  seeming  madness  :  now  thou  mayst  know 
that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  was  punishing  my  old 
sin  with  lashes  of  horror.  Thou  knowest  the  evil 
slanders  cast  by  the  ribald  soldiers  upon  thee,  in  re- 
lation to  Magdalena.  That  dreadful  suspicion  was 
soon  at  an  end ;  but  there  remained  the  other,  the 
persuasion,  supported  by  strong  circumstances  and 
by  the  malign  averments  of  Villafana, — the  dreadful, 
damning  belief,  that  a  horrible  and  unnatural  sin, 
the  direct  consequence  of  my  own,  had  plunged  the 
brother  and  sister  into  a  never-ending  wretched- 
ness. Ask  not  my  feelings,  when  I  made  this  sup- 
posed discovery.  They  caused  me  to  seek  the  life 
18^ 
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of  the  unhappy  brother,  to  attempt  it  with  my  own 
hands,  and  finally  through  thine ;  and  all  in  a  dis- 
traction, that  mingled  a  thirst  of  vengeance  with  the 
precautions  of  pity.  Thou  l^nowest  the  rest :  he 
was  snatched  out  of  our  hands  ;  and  from  Magda- 
lena  I  discovered  the  blessed— the  blissful  truth, 
that  heaven  had  not  punished  them  for  my  sin  !  A 
course  of  extraordinary  calamities,  while  it  covered 
them  with  misery,  yet  kept  them  asunder, — But 
why  should  I  trifle  thus "?  The  girl  also  was  taken 
from  me,  and  by  the  pagans,  who  left  me  on  the 
lake-side  weltering  in  blood.  When  I  recovered 
speech  and  sense,  I  besought  Guzman  to  send  for 
you  ;  nay,  in  my  distracted  impatience,  being  my- 
self hicapable  of  any  effort  beyond  mere  speech,  I 
confided  to  him  the  secret  of  their  birth — " 

"  Villain  that  he  was,  a  double-dyed  villain  I*' 
exclaimed  Cortes,  "  this  then  accounts  for  his  at- 
tempt upon  your  life,  of  which  I  had  something 
more  than  mere  suspicion  to  bring  against  him.  I 
see  it  all  now  :  exposure  of  a  long  series  of  malig- 
nant deceptions,  must  have  followed  the  revealment, 
if  it  found  the  young  Lerma — the  young  Castillejo, 
shall  I  say '?— yet  living.  Is  it  not  true  \  did  he  do 
you  violence]" 

"  Not  with  his  own  hands,"  replied  Gregorio  ; 
"  nor  can  I  say  he  really  designed  my  death,  not 
being  able  to  communicate  with  the  Indians,  who 
dragged  me  by  night  from  Tezcuco,  carried  me  to 
the  mountains,  and  finally  took  me  back  again, 
when  Guzman  was  no  longer  the  governor.  But  I 
doubt  not,  his  intentions  were  evil." 

"  He  has  suffered  for  his  crimes,"  said  Cortes. — 
He  strode  to  and  fro  for  an  instant,  with  hands 
clasped  together,  and  a  working  visage.  Then  re- 
turning, and  casting  around  a  glance  of  suspicion, 
he  said, 

"  Hark  thee,  Gregorio — If  we  save  these  unhap- 
py creatures  from  death,  thou  shalt  be  forgiven, — 
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ay,  man,  and  honoured,  too,  I  understand  the  mo- 
tives that  made  thee  mme  ally  in  wickedness  :  now 
understand  mine, — the  persuasions  of  belief  that 
converted  me  into  a  persecutor — the  base  and  de- 
vilish persecutor,  for  such  I  was — of  my  sister's 
son — of  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  By  heaven !  I 
loved  him  dearly ;  nature  spoke  in  my  heart, — the 
instinct  of  consanguinity  was  alive  within  me ;  and 
even  the  lies  of  Guzman  could  not  wholly  destroy 
it.  Velasquez  the  governor,"  he  went  on,  "  has 
fought  me  with  all  weapons,  and  with  all  in  vain. 
Yet  did  he  at  last  fall  upon  one,  that  was  made  to 
wound  me  to  the  quick,  though  it  could  not  make 
me  falter  in  this  emprise  of  conquest.  My  lady, 
Gregorio,  my  lady !"  he  continued,  struggling  in 
vain  against  the  feelings  of  humiliation,  with  which 
he  confessed  a  weakness  so  unworthy  ; — "  my  lady 
Catalina  is  fair  and  merry,  and,  God  wot,  some- 
what over  fond  of  the  gingling  galliards  that  ruffle 
it  at  Santiago ;  and  I, — by  my  conscience,  I  will  be 
as  honest  as  thou, — I  have  had  the  devil  of  suspicion 
sometimes  enter  my  mind ;  but,  I  swear  to  thee,  to 
mine  own  dishonour  only.  Upon  this  ground,  Ve- 
lasquez has  thrust  at  me  with  hints,  innuendos,  sar- 
casms, jests,  rumours,  accusations,  time  without 
end.  There  has  never  a  ship  arrived,  that  it  has 
not  brought  some  petard  to  be  shot  off  on  my  bo- 
som ;  and  sometimes,  I  think,  I  have  been  half  mad 
wath  my  dreams.  Know,  then,  that  one  of  these 
damnable  devices  was  made  to  play  in  the  person 
of  my  adopted  son, — for  such  he  was, — and  my 
lady's  favourite,  .Tuan  Lerma.  My  lady  won  him 
out  of  prison,  and  she  hdi^boured  him  during  the 
sickness  that  follow^ed.  Out  of  this  was  construct- 
ed a  story  that  tormented  me.  Yet  it  was  naught, 
until  Guzman  penetrated  the  weakness,  and  wrought 
it,  by  I  know  not  what  means,  into  a  fierce  and 
fiendish  jealousy.  The  young  man  was  melancholy, 
too — he  had  killed  his  friend  Hilario :  but  (heaven 
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save  me  s.ucli  madness  again!)  I  deemed  it  the 
workings  of  his  conscience,  his  sense  of  ingratitude, 
operating  upon  a  temper,  wliich,  I  knew,  was  natu- 
rally noble  and  virtuous.  Thou  canst  not  think 
how  many  little  events  were  turned,  by  Guzman's 
malignant  address,  into  proof  and  confirmation  of 
my  detestable  suspicion.  There  came  for  him  cer- 
tain horses  and  arms,  sent,  as  I  quickly  believed, 
by  my  wife,  now  bold  in  infidelity — " 

"  Alas  !"  said  Gregorio ;  "  I  learned  from  Villa- 
fana,  that  these  were  the  gifts  of  Magdalena,  who, 
poor  wretch,  would  have  sent  him  her  life,  could 
that  have  been  made  an  acceptable  present." 

"  Thou  makest  my  heart  still  lighter,"  said 
Cortes,  "  for  this  was  the  only  matter  I  could  not 
myself  explain  away,  so  soon  as  certain  passages 
with  Guzman  had  opened  my  eyes  to  his  baseness. 
His  oppressions  forced  me  to  withdraw  him  from 
Tezcuco  ;  and,  quarrelling  with  him  upon  that  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  in  regard  to  thine  own  fate,  he  let 
fall,  in  the  heat  of  contention,  certain  unguarded 
expressions,  which  convinced  me  that  he  had  made 
me  his  tool, — by  heaven,  Gregorio,  his  instrument ! 
Suspicion  once  awake,  my  judgment  once  in- 
formed how  much  he  had  to  gain,  both  of  favour 
and  revenge,  by  destroying  my  poor  cornet,  it 
needed  but  mine  own  reflections,  to  show  me  how 
ruthlessly  I  had  been  cajoled.  And  to  crown  all, 
a  new  light  was  shot  into  my  soul,  by  the  recove- 
ry, from  an  Indian  princess,  now  a  captive  in  my 
hands,  of  this  trinket ;  which  thou  mayest  know,  if 
thou  hast  indeed  ever  looked  upon  the  face  of  my 
sister." 

He  drew  from  his  bosom  the  cross  and  rosary 
which  Juan  had  flung  round  the  neck  of  the  Indian 
princess. 

"  I  placed  it,"  said  Gregorio,  "  with  mine  own 
own  hands  upon  the  bosom  of  the  infant  Magda- 
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lena — But,  good  heaven,  how  came  it  on  the  neck 
of  a  savage,  unless  they  have  murdered  her  1" 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Cortes  :  "  It  was  given  to  the 
princess  by  Juan  Lenna — by  Juan  of  Castillejo ; 
and  was  doubtless  presented  to  him  by  Magdalena, 
in  the  island.  From  this  princess,  I  learned  the  first 
news  of  Magdalena,  who  was  kindly  treated  by  the 
young  king,  in  his  palace,  for  Juan's  sake.  Thou 
must  know  how  this  cross  wrought  upon  my  heart 
and  brain ;  for  I  did  myself  give  it  to  my  sister, 
when  they  took  me,  but  a  boy,  to  see  her  in  the 
convent.  And  as  for  this  princess,  Gregorio,"  con- 
tinued Cortes,  with  an  air  of  pride,  "  know  that  she 
is  a  daughter  of  Montezuma,  the  descendant  of  a 
thousand  kings ;  and  the  Count  of  Castillejo  will 
carry  with  him  to  his  castle,  a  bride  more  noble 
than  ever  entered  it  before." 

"  These  things  are  vanities,"  said  Gregorio, 
gloomily.  "  Let  my  brother's  children  be  first 
plucked  from  the  nest  of  infidels,  if  it  be  not  too 
late." 

"  Heaven  will  not  now  forsake  them,  after  pro- 
tecting them  through  so  many  and  greater  perils," 
said  Cortes,  kissing  the  little  cross  and  restoring  it  to 
his  bosom.  "  The  best  men  in  the  army,  cavaliers 
and  all,  have  sworn  they  will  fetch  them  from  the 
palace,  in  which  they  are  now  surrounded.  And 
hark  thee,  Gregorio:  The  only  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Castillejo  is  too  noble  a  prize  for  a  nun- 
nery.— We  will  have  another  dispensation." 

The  further  disclosures  of  these  two  men,  both 
villains,  and  both  penitents,  after  their  ways,  were 
arrested  by  the  commencement  of  the  attack  upon 
the  palace ;  and  Cortes  calling  some  of  his  atten- 
dants to  support  his  companion's  steps,  they  de- 
scended from  the  terrace. 
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Juan  Lerma,  or  Castillejo — for  such  we  must 
now  call  him — yet  lay  in  confinement.  His  cell 
was  in  a  quarter  of  the  palace  remote  from  the 
royal  apartments  ;  and  without  being  altogether 
exposed  to  the  cannon-shots,  with  which  the  attack 
was  begun,  was  yet  so  nigh  the  garden-wall  as  to 
make  its  luckless  inhabitant  an  auditor  of  all  the 
fearful  yells  and  outcries,  with  which  the  besieged 
and  assailants  contended  for  possession  of  the 
breaches.  He  was  still  bound,  and  some  dozen  or 
more  dark-browed  pagans  kept  watch  at  his  doors, 
one  of  which  led  into  a  broad  passage,  and  the 
other  he  knew  not  whither.  They  were  designed 
rather  to  protect  him  from  the  fury  of  the  war- 
riors, now  concentrated  in  the  garden  and  palace, 
than  to  guard  against  escape,  which  the  wounds 
he  had  received  in  the  defence  of  Guzman,  had 
but  ill  fitted  him  to  attempt.  All  that  Guatimo- 
zin  could  do  to  prolong  an  existence,  now  al- 
most insufferably  wretched,  he  did ;  and  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  assault,  while  taking  measures 
to  effect  his  own  retreat  from  an  empire  now  ut- 
terly demolished,  and  a  post  no  longer  tenable,  he 
gave  hasty  instructions  to  the  Ottomi,  Techeechee, 
to  secure  the  escape  of  his  friend.  It  will  be  present- 
ly seen  in  what  manner  fortune  defeated  this  plan, 
as  well  as  all  others  now  devised  by  the  fallen 
monarch. 
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It  was  with  a  listlessness  amounting  almost  to 
apathy,  that  Juan  listened  to  the  first  discharges  of 
the  cannon  and  the  roar  of  hostile  voices.  Such 
sounds  had  been  awakened  for  several  days  in 
succession,  and  each  day  they  were  nearer  and 
louder.  If  they  promised  him  deliverance,  they 
promised  little  else ;  for,  having  reflected  upon  the 
eventful  enterprise  of  the  causeway,  and  digested 
at  leisure  and  in  gloom,  many  of  those  details 
which  had  almost  escaped  his  notice,  in  the  heat 
and  hurry  of  contention,  he  saw  but  little  reason  to 
anticipate  from  his  countrymen,  any  other  reception 
than  such  as  might  be  vouchsafed  to  a  condemned 
criminal  and  avowed  renegade.  He  remembered, 
that  he  had  been  struck  down  by  a  Spaniard,  while 
in  the  very  act  of  giving  life  to  the  Captain-General ; 
and  he  had  a  vague  suspicion,  that  the  blow  was 
struck  by  the  Barba-Roxa.  If  Gaspar  (of  whose 
death  he  was  entirely  ignorant),  had  met  him  with 
such  vindictive  ferocity,  what  else  could  be  expect- 
ed from  men  who  had  never  looked  upon  him  with 
friendship]  Yet  fear  for  himself  made  the  lightest 
weight  in  his  load  of  suflTering :  his  thoughts  dwelt 
upon  the  captive  princess,  and  not  less  often,  though 
with  perhaps  less  gnawing  anxiety,  upon  his  equally 
captive  sister. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  darkened  his 
mind  during  the  first  hours  of  conflict,  and 
made  him  almost  indifferent  to  his  fate.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding his  gloom,  there  arose  a  circumstance 
at  last,  which  gave  such  an  appalling  character  to 
his  confinement,  as  prevented  his  remaining  any 
longer  indifferent  to  his  situation.  He  became 
suddenly  aware  that  volleys  of  smoke  were  begin- 
ning to  roll  into  the  apartment,  and  perceived,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  guards,  driven  away  b)'-  fear,  or 
by  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  mingle  in  the  con- 
flict, as  was  more  probable,  had  fled  from  the  doors, 
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after  satisfying  themselves  that  he  was  secured  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  flying  in  tlieir  ab- 
sence. He  was  indeed  bound,  or  rather  swatlied, 
hand  and  foot,  with  robes  of  cotton,  so  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  rising  from  the  couch  on  which  he  lay  : 
and  it  was  his  consciousness  of  the  miserable  help- 
lessness of  his  condition,  left  to  perish,  as  it  seemed, 
in  a  burning  palace,  without  the  power  of  raising 
a  finger  in  self-preservation,  that  stung  him  out 
of  his  lethargy. 

The  smoke  was  now  rolling  into  the  room,  in 
denser  masses  than  before,  accompanied  by  the 
stifling  odour  of  burning  feathers,  which  entered  sa 
largely  into  the  decorations  of  the  palace ;  and  he 
began  to  appi'ehend  lest  he  should  be  suffocated 
outright,  even  before  the  flames  had  extended  to 
his  prison.  He  called  aloud  for  relief;  but  his  voice 
was  unheeded  in  the  din  that  shook  the  palace 
walls ;  he  struggled  to  release  his  limbs,  or  to  rise 
to  his  feet,  but  in  vain ;  and  even  the  poor  expe- 
dient of  rolling  over  the  floor,  availed  him  but  little,. 
so  much  were  his  muscles  cramped  by  the  barbar- 
ous bonds.  To  crown  the  horror  of  the  scene,  a 
gush  of  heated  air  shook  the  curtains  of  the  door 
opposite  to  that  which  communicated  with  the  pas- 
sage, and  was  almost  instantly  followed  by  another, 
whirling  smoke  and  flames. 

But  even  in  this  extremity,  hope  was  brought  to 
his  ears,  in  the  sound  of  a  voice  not  heard  for  many 
days,  but  not  yet  forgotten.  From  among  the  very 
flames  that  came  flashing  into  the  chamber,  con- 
suming the  door-curtains,  and  darting  upon  the  little 
canopy  that  surmounted  his  couch,  he  could  dis- 
tinguish the  eager  and  clamorous  bowlings  of  Befo ; 
as  if  this  faithful  friend  were  seeking  him  in  his 
imprisonment.  He  answered  with  a  shout,  which 
was  responded  to  not  only  by  the  joyful  bark  of  the 
dog,  but  by  the  wild  cry  of  a  woman  ;  and  in  the 
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next  instant,  Magdalena,  preceded  by  Befo,  rushed 
through  the  flames  into  his  dungeon. 

"  I  have  come  to  save  you,  my  brother  !"  she 
cried,  with  accents  wildly  vehement  and  incoherent. 
"  We  will  fly  where  never  man  shall  see  us  more. 
Kiss  me,  Juan ;  and  then  look  upon  me  no  more, 
for  I  have  made  a  vow  to  my  soul. — Oh,  my  bro- 
ther !  my  brother !"  And  she  flung  herself  upon 
his  body,  and  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  raise  him  from 
the  floor. 

Had  the  agitation  of  his  mind  permitted,  Juan 
must  have  noticed,  and  been  shocked  by,  the  alter- 
ation in  her  appearance.  Her  whole  figure  was 
miserably  wasted,  and  she  grasped  him  with  a 
strength  feebler  than  a  child's.  Her  countenance 
was  hollow,  ghastly  pale,  and  mottled  only  by  such 
touches  of  colour  as  indicate  a  spirit  consuming 
equally  with  the  body.  Add  to  this,  that  her  gar- 
ments were  scorched,  and  even  in  parts  burned, 
by  the  flames  through  which  she  had  made  her 
way ;  and  we  may  understand  how  much  she  dif- 
fered from  the  beautiful  and  majestic  creature,  that 
had  been  deemed  at  Tezcuco,  almost  a  being  of 
another  world. 

"  Cut  my  bonds,  Magdalena,"  said  Juan,  eagerly, 
"or  I  must  die  in  thine  arms.'* 

"  Let  it  be  so,  Juan — We  will  die  together," 
cried  Magdalena,  with  a  voice  of  transport,  as  if 
the  prospect  of  such  a  climax  to  an  unhappy  fate 
filled  her  mind  with  actual  delight.  "  Qh  yes,  Juan, 
so  we  will  die,  so  we  will  die  !"  And  she  flung  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  with  tremulous  fervour, 
smothering  his  voice  of  remonstrance  and  entreaty, 
until  recalled  to  her  wits  by  a  loud  howl  from  Befo. 
This  faithful  animal,  limping  yet  with  pain,  but  acting 
as  if  he  understood  the  inability  of  Magdalena  to 
give  his  master  relief,  now  lifted  up  his  voice,  whin- 
ing for  further  assistance ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
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cry  of  another  Iniman  being  was  heard,  approach- 
ing with  answering  shouts,  throngli  the  i)assage. 
But  before  they  were  yet  heard,  Magdalena  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and  wrung  her  hands  wildly,  staring 
upon  Juan  as  if  upon  a  basilisk. 

"  Sister  !  sister  !  will  you  see  me  perish  1"  cried 
Juan.  "  Slip  me  but  these  knotted  robes  from  my 
hands  and  feet,  and  I  will  save  thy  life.  Befo !  what 
Befo  !  canst  thou  not  rive  them  to  tatters  with  thy 
fangs  ]" 

"  I  will  free  you,  Juan, — yes,  I  will  free  you," 
said  Magdalena,  flinging  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  essaying  with  better  zeal  than  wisdom  to  loose 
the  knotted  folds ;  "  Yes,  Juan,  I  will  free  you,  and 
then  bid  you  farewell — Yes,  farewell,  farewell — a 
lasting  farewell." 

But  while  she  was  muttering  thus,  and  striving 
confusedly  with  the  knots,  a  better  assistance  ar- 
rived in  the  person  of  the  old  Ottomi,  who  rushed 
in,  yelling,  "  Fly !  fly  !  The  king  waits  for  his  bro- 
ther," and  cut  the  garments  asunder  with  his  ma- 
cana. 

Juan  rose  to  his  feet ;  but  so  long  had  he  endured 
this  benumbing  bondage,  that  he  was  scarce  able 
either  to  stand  or  move.  There  was  no  time, 
however,  for  hesitation.  The  flames  were  already 
devouring  his  couch,  and  darting  over  the  cedar 
rafteis  of  the  ceiling.  Befo  whined  and  ran  to  the 
door,  as  if  inviting  his  master  to  follow ;  and  Te- 
cheechee  did  not  cease  to  exhort  him  to  hasten. 
Besides  all  this,  there  were  now  heard  the  cries  of 
men  and  clashing  of  arms,  as  if  the  battle  were 
raging  even  in  the  palace,  and  approaching  the 
place  of  imprisonment. 

"  Magdalena,  dear  Magdalena — " 

She  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  and  embracing 
him,  as  if  never  to  part  from  him  more,  she  yet  ut- 
tered, with  wild  sobbings, 
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"Farewell,  Juan,  farewell;  farewell,  my  brother — 
we  will  never  see  each  other  more !" 

"  What  meanest  thou,  my  sister  1  Hold  me  by 
the  arm — Tarry  not,  or  we  shall  perish." 

"  I  cannot  go,  Juan — I  will  remain,  Juan — I  must 
die,  Juan,  I  must  die.  Weep  for  me,  pray  for  me, 
remember  me — Now  go,  now  go  !     Go,  Juan,  go  !" 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  mingled  tender- 
ness and  vehemence  with  which  she  uttered  these 
words.  Poignant  grief  darkened  in  her  eyes,  in 
which  glimmered  the  light  of  the  most  passionate 
love ;  and  all  the  while  she  shed  floods  of  tears. 
Unable  to  comprehend  an  agitation  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  valedictions  which  he  thought  little  short 
of  insanity,  he  grasped  her  by  the  hand,  and  en- 
deavoured to  draw  her  after  him.  She  resisted 
even  with  screams,  until,  utterly  confounded,  and 
somewhat  incensed  by  opposition  so  unreasona- 
ble and  inopportune,  he  turned  again  to  remon^ 
strate,  and  perhaps  rebuke.  But  the  reproach  was 
banished  from  his  lips,  before  they  had  given  it  ut- 
terance. She  again  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  muttered  with  tones  that  went  to  his 
heart, 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you,  Juan — Oh  my  brother  ! 
pardon  me,  my  brother,  and  do  not  curse  me.  Bid 
me  farewell,  Juan,  bid  me  farewell  for  ever — I  love 
you  Juan,  I  love  you  too  much  ! — Now  I  can  live 
no  more,  Juan,  I  can  iive  no  more — Farewell ! 
farewell !  farewell !"  And  flinging  from  his  arms, 
as  if  from  a  serpent  that  had  suddenly  stung  her 
to  the  heart,  she  uttered  another  shriek,  and  fled 
through  the  burning  door  by  which  she  had  entered. 

Juan  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  as  if  struck  by 
a  thunderbolt ;  and  before  he  could  banish  the  words 
of  the  thrice-unhappy  victim  of  passion  from  his 
ears,  there  rushed  into  the  chamber,  with  furious 
shouts,  a  rabble  of  Spanish  soldiers,  blood-stained, 
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and  begrimed  with  smoke  and  cinders,  the  leader 
of  whom  struck  the  Ottomi  dead  with  a  single 
thrust  of  his  spear,  while  the  others  rushed  upon 
Juan,  some  crying  out  to  kill,  and  others  to  spare 
him. 

"  Hands  off!"  cried  Najara,  throwing  himself  be- 
twixt them  and  Juan.  "  Remember  orders, — the 
general's  orders  ! — The  king,  seiior  Juan  1  Where 
is  the  king  ]" 

"  Unhand  me,  villains  !"  cried  Juan,  endeavour- 
ing to  shake  off  the  soldiers  who  held  him  fast, 
while  Befo  attempted  vainly  to  give  him  assist- 
ance : — "  Kill  me,  if  you  will,  but  save  my  sister, 
my  poor  sister — Q,uick  !  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
quick !"  he  cried,  observing  some  dart  towards  the 
door  through  which  she  had  vanished :  "  Cortes 
will  reward  you — save  her  !  save  her  !" 

"  Follow  them,  Bernal,  man,"  cried  Najara  to  the 
historian,  who  had  just  plucked  his  spear  from  the 
body  of  Techeechee — *'  What  dost  thou  with  slay- 
ing gray-headed  Indians  1  Follow  La  Monjonaza, — 
five-hundred  crowns, — ay,  by  my  troth,  and  call 
them  five  thousand — to  him  that  recovers  her 
alive  !  Ah,  seiior  Juan  !  your  dog  has  more  brains 
than  yourself  But  for  his  howling,  you  must  e'en 
have  roasted,  man.  Come  along,  come  along— Be 
of  good  heart ;  there  is  no  fear  now  of  either  axe  or 
rope." 

With  such  w^ords  as  these,  he  drew  Juan  from 
the  chamber,  and  supporting  his  tottering  steps  be- 
tween himself  and  another,  and  bidding  the  rest  of 
the  party  to  surround  them,  so  as  to  guard  against 
any  outbursting  of  rage  from  their  excited  com- 
panions, he  bore  him  from  the  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  conflagration. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


The  assault  upon  the  garden  and  palace  of  Gua- 
timozin,  though  the  last  blow  given  to  his  power, 
it  has  not  been  thought  needful  to  describe  in  any 
of  its  details.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  occasion 
was  used  by  the  few  nobles  of  the  empire  who  yet 
survived,  to  withdraw  their  monarch  with  his  fami- 
ly from  the  island,  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  the 
main  land,  through  a  line  of  brigantines  and  armed 
piraguas.  It  is  also  well  known,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  stratagem  with  which  these  faithful 
barbarians  essayed  to  protect  the  last  of  their  native 
lords,  by  exposing  their  own  defenceless  gondolas 
to  destruction,  he  was  captured,  in  consequence  of 
his  magnanimous  self-devotion,  and  transferred  with 
his  trembling  family,  from  his  royal  piragua  to  the 
galley  of  Garci  Holguin. 

Drums,  trumpets,  falconets,  fire-arms,  and  human 
voices  at  once  proclaimed  the  importance  of  the 
capture,  and  the  triumph  of  the  victors  ;  and  with 
all  the  speed  of  sails  and  oars,  the  fortunate  cavalier 
bore  his  prize  towards  the  nearest  landing  in  pos- 
session of  the  Spaniards,  deriding  and  even  defying 
the  claim  set  up  by  Sandoval,  as  the  superior  officer, 
to  the  honour  of  presenting  the  prisoner  to  the  Cap- 
tain-General. Long  before  he  had  reached  the  pa- 
lace of  Axajacatl,  it  was  known  throughout  the 
whole  city  that  Guatimozin  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers.  The  warriors  who  still  fought  in  the 
19* 
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garden,  beheld  the  surrender  on  the  lake,  instantly 
threw  down  tlieir  arms,  and  submitted  with  sullen 
indifference  to  the  fate  they  had  long  anticipated. 
With  the  interview  betwixt  the  king  and  the  con- 
queror all  readers  are  familiar.  The  Captain-Gene- 
ral, sumptuously  dressed,  and  in  the  midst  of  such 
state  as  could  be  prepared  for  an  occasion  so  im- 
posing, received  the  prisoner,  (in  whose  wasted 
figure  and  dejected  countenance  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  recognize  the  half-forgotten  Olin,)  in  the  hall 
of  the  palace  of  Axajacatl,  where  his  ancestors  had 
been  kings  and  princes,  but  into  which  he  now  en- 
tered a  captive  and  vassal.  The  Captain-General 
received  him  not  only  with  respect,  but  with  an 
appearance  of  sympathy  and  kindness.  In  truth, 
he  could  not  but  admire  the  fortitude  of  his  youth- 
ful foe ;  and  he  reflected,  not  without  exultation, 
that  if  his  desperate  resistance  had  increased  the 
pains  and  perils  of  conquest,  and  frequently  dashed 
all  hopes  of  success,  it  had  made  his  own  triumph  a 
thousand  times  more  glorious.  He  descended  from 
his  chair  of  state,  and  raising  the  dejected  captive 
from  the  floor,  upon  which  he  had  flung  himself  in 
token  of  submission,  he  embraced  him  with  many 
expressions  of  respect  and  encouragement. 

"  Fear  not — neither  for  thy  life  nor  crown,"  he 
said.  "  Thou  perceivest,  the  king  of  Spain,  my 
master,  is  invincible.  Reign  still  in  Mexico ;  but 
reign  as  his  vassal." 

He  would  have  replaced  on  the  captive's  head 
the  copilli  of  gold,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
gondola  and  put  into  his  hand ;  but  Guatimozin  re- 
jected it  with  a  melancholy  gesture,  saying, 

"  It  is  the  Teuctli's — I  am  no  more  the  king. 
Malintzin  !  be  merciful  to  the  people  of  Mexico : 
they  are  now  slaves.  Have  pity  also  on  the  women 
and  children,  that  come  from  the  palace ;  for  they 
are  of  the  household  of  Montezuma.     As  for  myself, 
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Malintzin,  hearken  to  what  I  say.  The  kings  of 
Mexico  have  all  died ;  when  they  gave  their  breath 
to  heaven,  the  crown  was  on  their  front,  and  the 
sceptres  on  their  bosom.  Why  then  should  I  live, 
who  am  no  longer  a  king  }  Malintzin,  I  have  fought 
for  Mexico,  I  have  shed  blood  for  my  country,  and 
now  I  shed  tears  ;  I  can  do  no  more  for  my  people 
— It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  I  should  die — But  I 
should  die  like  a  king." — He  extended  his  hand, 
and  touched  the  jewelled  dagger  that  glittered  in 
the  baldric  of  his  foe.  The  action  was  without  any 
sign  of  hostility,  and  his  countenance,  now  uplifted 
upon  Cortes,  was  bathed  with  tears.  "  Let  Malint- 
zin do  the  work — Plunge  this  dagger  into  my  bo- 
som, and  let  me  depart." 

There  was  something  affecting  even  to  the  iron- 
hearted  conqueror  in  the  situation  and  demeanour 
of  the  poor  infidel,  thus  beseeching,  and  evidently 
with  as  much  sincerity  as  simplicity,  a  death  of  ho- 
nour after  a  life  of  patriotism ;  and  Cortes  would 
have  renewed  his  caresses  and  assurances  of  friend- 
ship, had  not  his  ears  been  that  moment  struck  by 
voices  without,  pronouncing  the  name  of  Juan 
Lerma,  with  brutal  execrations.  He  signed  to  those 
cavaliers  who  had  conducted  the  monarch  to  his 
presence,  to  lead  him  away ;  and  a  moment  after, 
Juan  Lerma  was  conducted  up  to  his  footstool. 
Dejected,  spiritless,  overcome  perhaps  by  the  fero- 
cious calls  for  vengeance  which  had  heralded  his 
steps  to  the  palace,  as  well  as  by  the  exhaustion  of 
long  bodily  suffering,  he  did  not  raise  his  eyes  from 
the  floor,  until  he  heard  the  voice  of  Cortes  pro- 
nounce the  faltering  words, — 

"  Juan  of  Castillejo,  I  have  done  you  a  great 
wrong. — Yes,"  he  continued,  with  a  louder  voice, 
when  Juan  looked  up,  surprised  not  more  by  his 
altered  tones  than  by  a  name  so  unexpected  and 
unknown,  "  Yes,  and  let  all  bear  witness  to  my 
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confession; — I  have  done  thee,  not  one  wrong  only, 
but  many ;  for  wliicli  I  lieartily  repent  me,  and,  be- 
fore all  this  assemblage,  do  beseecli  thy  forgive- 
ness." 

"  My  forgiveness,  seiior  !"  stammered  Juan,  -while 
all  the  rest  looked  on  in  amazement. 

*'  Thy  forgiveness,"  repeated  the  conqueror,  with 
double  emphasis.  "  Thou  hast  been  belied  to  me, 
bitterly  maligned;  but  heaven  has  punished  the 
slanderer,  who  slew  mine  own  peace  of  mind,  that 
he  might  compass  thy  death." 

"  Alas,  seiior,"  said  Juan ;  "  in  his  death-gasp, 
Guzman  confessed  to  me — " 

"  Speak  not  of  Guzman — forget  him. — Have  ye 
heard,  my  masters !  and  well  taken  note  of  what 
is  spoken  1  Now  begone,  all,  and  leave  me  alone 
with  my  recovered  prodigal. — Juan — Juan  Lerma, 
— Juan  of  Castillejo,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  the  w^on- 
dering  audience  had  vanished ;  "  if  Guzman  have 
confessed  to  you,  you  must  know  why  I  have  been 
maddened  into  wrath  and  injustice. — But  thy  sister, 
Juan,  where  is  thy  sister]  my  poor  Magdalena  1 
Ah,  Juan  !  it  was  but  a  fiendish  aberration,  that  set 
me  against  the  child  of  my  sister  !" 

With  these  words,  he  threw  himself  upon  Juan's 
neck,  and  embraced  him  with  a  fervour  that  indi- 
cated the  return  of  all  his  old  affections,  uttering  a 
thousand  exclamations,  in  which  he  mingled  recur- 
rences to  the  past  with  many  a  reference  to  the 
present  and  future.  "  This  will  be  a  glad  day  to 
Catalina,  for  she  ever  loved  thee — Dolt  that  I  was, 
to  think  that  her  love  could  be  aught  but  a  mother's  ! 
My  father,  Juan,  my  father,  too!  his  gray  hairs 
will  yet  be  laid  in  a  grave  of  joy ;  for  he  shall  be- 
hold the  son  of  his  daughter  seated  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  a  noble  father.  And  thy  sister — she  shall 
shine  with  the  proudest  and  noblest. — I  knew  thee 
upon  the  causeway,  too,  though  I  was  left  in  a 
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coma,  and  half  expiring.  We  have  full  proof  of  thy 
claims. — And  thy  princess,  too — dost  thou  remem- 
ber the  silver  cross  V  taking  it  from  his  bosom — 
"  Were  there  a  duke's  son  demanded  her,  she 
should  be  thine. — What  ho !  some  one  bring  me — 
But,  nay — Thy  sister,  Juan  !  does  she  not  Hve  1" 

Juan  was  stunned,  stupified,  bewildered,  by  a 
transformation  in  his  own  character  and  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  genera],  so  sudden  and  so  marvellous. 
Yet  he  strove  to  reply  to  the  last  question,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  uttering  a  broken  and  hasty  explana- 
tion, when  a  loud  cry  came  from  the  passage,  and 
rushing  out,  they  beheld  a  party  of  soldiers  bearing, 
in  a  litter  of  robes  torn  from  the  burning  palace,  the 
body,  or  the  Uving  frame,  they  knew  not  which,  of 
the  unhappy  nun,  over  whom  the  penitent  Grego- 
rio  was  bitterly  lamenting. 

It  was  indeed  Magdalena,  her  garments  scorched, 
her  face  like  the  face  of  the  dying.  Yet  she  did 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  flames.  The 
soldiers  had  found  her  in  a  part  of  the  palace  not 
touched  by  the  fire,  and  scarce  invaded  by  the 
smoke ;  and  perhaps  a  subtle  physician  would  have 
traced  her  dreadful  condition  rather  to  some  over- 
powering convulsion  of  spirit  than  to  any  physical 
injury.  She  was  indeed  dying,  the  victim  of  con- 
tending passions,  with  which  the  education  of  a 
cloister  had  so  ill  fitted  her  to  contend. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  meeting  of  Juan  and  his 
dark-eyed  proselyte.  It  took  place  beside  the  couch 
of  the  dying  girl,  who,  for  love  of  him,  had  given  up 
the  vows  of  religion  and  the  fame  of  woman,  and 
perished  with  frenzy,  when  she  discovered  that  that 
love  was  more  than  the  love  of  a  sister. 

At  nightfall,  and  while  she  still  lay  insensible,  save 
that  a  faint  moan  occasionally  trembled  from  her  lips, 
there  arose  a  tempest  of  lightning,  thunder,  and 
rain,  far  exceeding  in  violence  any  that  had  before 
burst  over  the  heads  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which 
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Bornal  Diaz  has  recorded  in  his  history,  as  having 
been  the  most  dreadful  tliat  ever  confounded  his  mind 
and  senses.  It  seemed  as  if  the  warlike  divinities 
of  Mexico  were  now  taking  leave  of  their  broken 
altars  and  subjugated  people,  with  a  display  of 
strength  and  fury,  never  more  to  be  exercised.  It 
ceased  not  until  midnight,  and  then  only  when  it 
had  discharged  a  bolt  that  shook  the  island  to  its 
foundation,  and  tumbled  many  a  ruined  cabin  and 
dilapidated  palace,  upon  the  heads  of  their  unhappy 
inmates. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments, that  the  broken  spirit  passed  from  its  weary 
prison ;  and  what  had  been  beauty  and  affection, 
genius  and  passion,  became  a  clod,  to  claim  kindred 
with  its  fellow  of  the  valley.  It  was  better  indeed 
that  she  should  thus  perish;  for  her  nature  was 
above  that  of  earth,  and  even  the  passion  that  de- 
stroyed her,  pure,  enthusiastic,  and  devoted  as  it 
was,  was  unworthy  the  spirit  it  had  subdued.  It 
was  such  as  is  the  molewarp  to  the  rose-bush,  or  the 
m5a'tle-tree,  which  he  can  destroy  by  burrowing  at 
their  roots,  even  when  the  winter's  blast  can  scarce 
rive  away  a  branch. 

The  remains  of  this  ill-fated  being  were  interred 
upon  a  sequestered  hill,  west  of  Mexico,  where 
Gregorio  Castillejo  built  a  hermitage,  and  mourned 
over  her  for  the  few  years  he  survived  her.  He 
left  the  odour  of  sanctity  behind  him,  and  the  her- 
mitage is  now  forgotten  in  the  chapel  built  upon  its 
site,  and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  de  los  Remedios. 
To  this  place  Cortes  withdrew,  with  his  whole  army, 
in  order  that  the  ruined  city  might  be  purified  of 
corses  and  rubbish,  that  rendered  it  horrible  even 
to  a  soldier,  no  longer  inflamed  by  the  fire  of  battle. 
He  soon,  however,  removed  to  Xochimilco,  the 
Field  of  Flowers,  where  the  time  of  the  purification 
was  devoted  to  solemn  rejoicings  and  profane  fes- 
tivities. 
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To  all  those  who  may  yet  be  disposed  to  consi- 
der our  account  of  the  strength  and  splendour  of 
the  empire  of  Montezuma  as  fabulous,  we  recom- 
mend no  better  study  than  the  honest,  worthy,  and 
single-minded  historian,  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
who  lived  to  complete  his  Historia  Verdadera,^fty 
years  afterwards,  in  the  loyal  city  of  Guatimala,  in 
which  he  held  the  honourable  post  of  Regidor,  the 
venerable,  and,  at  that  period,  almost  the  sole  survi- 
vor of  the  followers  of  Cortes.  He  has  recorded 
one  striking  proof  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  pagans 
that  had  been  concentrated  within  the  island  of 
Mexico.  After  averring,  with  a  solemn  oath,  that, 
after  the  fall  of  the  city,  the  streets,  houses,  squares, 
courts,  and  canals,  were  so  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  move  without  treading  upon 
them,  he  relates,  that,  Cortes  having  ordered  all  who 
survived,  principally  women  and  children,  and  the 
wounded,  to  evacuate  the  city,  preparatory  to  its 
purification,  '  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  all 
the  causeways  were  full  of  the  wretched  fugitives, 
who  were  so  weak  and  sickly,  so  squalid  and  pes- 
tilential, that  it  was  misery  to  behold  them.'  Three 
broad  highways,  covered,  for  the  space  of  three  days 
and  nights,  by  a  moving  mass  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, the  trophies  of  a  gallant  achievement !  the 
first  fruits  of  the  ambition  of  a  single  individual ! 

As  Bernal  Diaz  retained,  to  the  last,  a  jealous  re- 
gard for  the  honour  of  his  leader,  this  friendly  weak- 
ness, taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  in- 
firmities of  memory  incident  to  his  advanced  age, 
may  perhaps  account  for  his  failure  to  complete  the 
story  of  JuanLerma.  He  may  have  recollected,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  an  old  man,  the  earliest  facts 
of  the  story,  while  the  later  ones  slipped  entirely 
from  his  mind. 

Of  Cortes  himself,  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  ap- 
prize the  reader,  that  he  lived  to  subdue  other  em- 
pires, and  experience  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch, 
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whose  favour  he  had  so  amply  merited.  He  fought 
for  renown,  for  his  king,  and  for  heaven.  Heaven 
alone  can  judge  the  merit  of  his  acts,  for  men 
are  yet  unwilling  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  brave; 
his  king  requited  him  with  insults  and  positive  op- 
pression ;  and  fame  has  placed  him  among  those 
who  have  trodden  out  the  wine-press  of  human  de- 
solation, and  live  in  marble. 

As  for  the  young  Count  of  Castillejo,  his  claims 
to  the  inheritance  of  his  father  were  too  well  sub- 
stantiated to  be  resisted ;  and  the  crimes  of  Gre- 
gorio  had  left  none  to  oppose.  As  a  subordinate  in 
the  work  of  conquest,  there  w^as  nothing  in  him  to 
be  feared ;  and  when  he  bore  from  a  land  he  could 
only  remember  with  sorrow,  a  bride  whose  father 
had  borne  the  witching  name  of  king,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  as  much  favour,  and  distinguished  by 
as  many  honours,  as  any  other  Conquistador,  who 
transplanted  among  the  dames  of  Castile,  a  wife 
wooed  within  the  palaces  of  Montezuma. 

The  fate  of  Guatimozin  is  well  known.  The 
crown  he  was  still  enforced  to  wear,  did  not  pro- 
tect him  from  the  torture  of  fire ;  nor  could  his  noble 
character  and  unhappy  fall  secure  him  from  a  death 
of  degradation.  Four  years  after  the  fall  of  his 
empire,  and  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
leagues  from  his  native  valley,  he  expiated  upon  a 
gibbet,  a  crime  that  existed  only  in  the  gloomy 
and  remorseful  imagination  of  the  Conqueror.  And 
thus,  with  two  royal  kinsmen,  kings  and  feudatories 
of  Anahuac,  he  was  left  to  swing  in  the  winds,  and 
feed  the  vultures,  of  a  distant  and  desert  land.  He 
merited  a  higher  distinction,  a  loftier  respect,  and  a 
profounder  compassion,  than  men  will  willingly  ac- 
cord to  a  barbarian  and  infidel. 


New  Works,  published  by  Carey,  Lea,  &  Blanchard. 


DR.  BIRD'S  NEW  NOVEL— CALAVAR. 

CALAVAR,  OR  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  CONQUEST,  a 

Romance  of  Mexico.    Two  vols.  12mo. 

"  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Calavar,  throughout,  is  a  romance  of  very  great  inte- 
rest. It  will  interest  the  imaginative  from  its  spirited  and  stirring  scenes  of 
battle  and  blood :  it  will  please  the  poetic  from  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  its 
descriptions,  and  it  will  charm  every  lover  of  fiction  by  the  masterly  and  graphic 
scenes  which  it  will  continually  present  to  him." — JV.  Y.  Commercial  Adver. 

"  The  work  may  fairly  rank  among  the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  and  we  do 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  it  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  yet 
emanated  from  the  American  press."— JSa/rimore  Federal  Oazettc. 

"  In  our  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  American  novel  that  has  been  writ- 
ten, except  those  enchanting  pictures  of  Cooper,  in  which  the  interest  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea,  and  the  adventures  of  the  daring 
mariner." 

"  The  style  elegant,  sufficiently  ornate,  yet  pure  and  classical.*' 

"  The  period  which  has  been  judiciously  selected  by  this  writer,  is  one  of  the 
highest  interest— a  period  so  crowded  with  important  events,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  contemplate  its  vivid  scenes  without  intense  curiosity  and  wonder." — 
Hairs  Western  Monthly  Magazine. 

"  The  unities  are  perfectly  preserved  throughout,  poetical  probability  is  never 
transgressed ;  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  the  quaint  language  of  three  centuries 
ago  is  sustained  with  unwavering  consistency,  and  with  a  force  and  elegance 
of  composition  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed.  It  is,  without  question,  the  best 
American  novel  that  has  yet  appeared."— JV.  Y.  Jimerican. 

GRUMMETT'S  LOG. 

LEAVES  FROill  MY  LOG  BOOK.  By  Flexible  Grummett, 
P.  M.    In  one  vol. 

RANDOLPH'S  LETTERS.  letters  of  John  Randolph  to  a 
young  relative,  embracing  a  series  of  years,  from  early 
youth  to  mature  manhood.    In  one  vol. 

"This  collection,  made  by  the  young  relative  himself,  is  entirely  authentic. 
The  letters  were  selected  from  among  several  hundred,  as  most  fit  for  publica- 
tion. Every  one  of  them  is  strongly  chanicteristic.  They  are  made  up  of 
excellent  inptructions  to  his  relative,  respecting  personal  conduct  and  the  culture 
of  his  mind  ;  philosophical  remarks;  accounts  of  his  own  situation  and  feel- 
ings ;  notices  of  his  acquaintance,  &;c." — J^ational  Gazette. 

"The  letters  now  published  exhibit  many  amiable  traits  of  private  character, 
and  show  how  keenly  he  suffered  from  his  own  overwrought  sensibilities. 
They  abound  in  evidences  of  good  feeling,  and  good  sense.  As  specimens  of 
epistolary  style,  they  may  be  safely  consulted ;  while,  as  furnishing  a  closer 
insight  into  the  views  and  habits  of  a  man  who  was  misunderstood- by  many, 
and  whose  history  is  part  of  the  history  of  his  country,  they  should  be  read  by 
all." — Daily  Chronicle. 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King 
Charles  the  First.    By  Lucy  Aikin.    In  two  vols.  8vo. 

"The  admirers  of  Charles  the  First, owe  no  gratitude  to  Miss  Aikin.  She 
has  told  too  plain  a  tale.  She  has  given,  it  is  true,  no  summary  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  monarch,  but  she  has  devoted  an  extensive  work  to  a  faithful 
relation  of  his  public  works  and  actions,  and  has  left  it  to  tell  its  story." — 
Mlicnceum. 

"  Following  up  her  interesting  career  of  an  historical  writer,  Lucy  Aikin 
has  here  produced  one  of  those  episodes  belonging  to  our  national  annals, 
which  add  to  the  iraporJance  of  facts  elaborated  from  many  a  source,  all  the 
charms  which  are  u.sually  found  in  the  inventions  of  fiction. 

"  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  family  and  other  papers  long  hidden  from  the 
public  view,  new  lights  are  ever  and  anon  shed  upon  the  actors  and  pro- 
ceedings of  that  time  ;  and  that  without  delving  too  deeply  into  them,  our 
intelligent  author  has  wrought  the  whole  into  one  of  those  agreeable  nar- 
ratives for  which  her  pen  is  so  justly  popular." — Lit.  Gazette. 


TSew  Workg,  publislied  toy  Carey,  Loa,  &  Blaucliaril* 


PENCIL.    SKETCHES, 

OR  OUTUNES  OF  CHARACTER  AND  MANNERS. 

BY    MISS    LESLIE. 

"  Look  liere  uj'on  tliia  picture,  and  on  Xhia. "Shakspeare. 

Contents. — The  Escorted  Lady.  A  Pic-Nic  at  the  Sea- 
Shore.  The  Miss  Vanlears.  Country  Lodgings.  Sociable  Vis- 
iting. Frank  Finlay.  The  Travelling  Tin-man.  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington Potts.  Uncle  Philip.  The  Revolutionary  Officer.  Poland 
and  Liberty.  The  Duchess  and  Sancho.  The  Clean  Face. 
Lady  Jane  Grey.     In  one  volume,  12mo. 


"Miss  Leslie  hits,  BkilfuUy  and  iiard,  the  follies,  fbibles,  and  exceptionable 
manners  of  our  meridian.  She  is  perhaps  too  severe  ;  she  draws  too  broadly, 
but  she  is  always  more  or  less  entertaining,  and  conveys  salutary  lessous  even 
in  ber  strongest  caricatures.  Her  subjects,  incidents,  and  persons,  are  happily 

chosen  for  her  purposes,"— JVa?ro?m/  Qaieite. 


THE  HUNCHBACK  OF  NOTRE-DAME. 

BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by 
Frederick  Shoberl.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

•'  Victor  Hugo  is  a  most  powerful  writer — a  man  of  splendid  genius,  and 
gigantic  grasp  of  mind." — Court  Journal. 


ROOKWOOD— A  ROMANCE. 

BY  \V.  HARRISON  AINSWORTH. 

From  the  second  liOndon  edition.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 
"  Thif?  is  one  of  tlio  most  spirited  and  romantic  of  '  the  sensonV  produc 
lion.  I'uU  of  life  and  fire,  it  excites  the  reader  niid  carries  him  onwani — 
i  much  as  the  true  heroine  of  the  tale,  the  mare  Black  Bees,  does  the  true 
i  hero  of  it,  the  hobder  TfTKi*i\ — with  mingled  eensations  of  terror  and 
I  lieiight.  It  is  a  wild  stoiy,  told  with  exceeding  ekill,  and  wrought  up  to 
'  the  highest  pitch  of  which  i-:o  singular  a  subject  is  capable. — The  Ikiok.  i&  i 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  author  may  take  a  high  Btation  among  llie  ^ 
rvimance  writers  of  our  time." — New  Monthly  Magazine. 


VATHEK.-~AN  ORIENTAL  TALE. 

BY  MR.  BECKFORD,  AUTHOR  OF  ITALY,  &C. 

"  A  very  remarkable  performance.     It  continues  in  posgegeion  of  all  the 
eelebrity  it  once  commanded. '—QuarfeWi^  Review,  1834. 


New  Works,  publlslied  by  Carey,  JLea,  &-  Blancliard. 


THE  MAGDALEN  AND  OTHER  TALES. 

By  Sheridan  Knowles,  Author  of  The  Wife,  Hunchback,  &,c. 

In  1  volume,  18mo. 


THE  INSURGENTS. 

An  Historical  Talo.     In  2  volumes,  r2ino. 


JULIAN  FARQUHAKSON,  or  the  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  POET 

In  2  volumee,  12nio. 


HORSE-SHOE  ROBINSON. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TORY  ASCENDENCY, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  SWALLOW  BAR>.    I??  2  VOLS.  ISttJO. 

AURUNGZEBE; 
A    TALE    OF    ALRASCHID. 
An  Eastern  Tale.     In  2  volumes  12mo. 


THE    CANTERBURY   TALES 

BY    SOPHIA    AND    HARRIET    LEE. 


"  There  are  fine  things  in  the  '  The  Canterbury  Tales.'  Nothing  of  Scott's 
is  finer  than  'The  German  Tale.'  I  admired  it  when  a  boy,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  like  what  I  did  then.  This,  I  remember,  particularly  affected  me." 
— Lord  Byron. 

"  To  read  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  the  Misses  Leo  once  more,  is  a  species  of 
temporary  regeneration.  There  is  scarcely  any  educated  person  of  this  cen- 
tury who  has  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  of  youth,  drawn  a  sincere  pleasure 
from  these  pages.  The  different  tales  have  been  to  many  like  turning  down 
a  leaf  in  life ;  we  can  find  our  place  again  in  juvenile  existence  by  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them.  The  Officer's  Tale,  perhaps,  was  read  on  bome 
sunny  bank  in  a  pleasant  land— a  stolen  pleasure.  The  Young  Lady's  Tale  un- 
folded all  its  intricacy  on  some  fair  sofa  of  a  well-remembered  apartment.  On 
the  German  Tale,  perhaps,  two  hearts  beat  in  unison,  trembled  in  harmony, 
and,  when  sharing  a  mutual  agitation,  two  heads  bent  over  the  mystic  page, 
they  turned  round  to  see  each  other's  fright  reflected  in  well-known  and  well- 
loved  features.  Even  now  we  feel  a  shiver  running  over  the  frame,  as  we  call 
to  mind  the  fearful  whisper  of  the  name  of  Kruitzner,  amidst  the  silent  throng 
of  a  kneeling  congregation  in  the  cathedral.  Such  a  memoria  tecknica  has  its 
charm ;  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  approaching  this  number  of '  The  Standard 
Novels'  with  feelings  of  far  more  interest  than  we  take  up  any  new  novel  of 
the  day." — Spoctaior. 


THE  MAYOR  OF  WIND  GAP. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  o'hARA  TALES. 


MY  COUSIN  NICHOLAS.     2  Vols. 


New  Works,  publislicd  by  Corey,  Lea,  «fc  Blancliard. 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY  AT  LILIES. 

BY  THE  LORD  AND  LADY  THERE. 

In  2  vols.  12mo. 

"Two  delightful  volumes,  various,  graceful,  with  the  paliios  exquisitely 
relieved  by  gaiety;  and  the  romantic  legend  well  contrasted  by  the  lively 
sketch  from  actual  existence." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  The  autlior  of  these  volumes  merits  much  higher  praise  than  most  of  the 
pretenders  to  the  palm  of  genius."— Bait.  ..American. 


FRANKENSTEIN, 

OR,   THE    MODERN    PROMETHEUS. 

BY  MRS.  SHELLEY.       In  2  VOLUMES,  12niO. 

"  The  romance  of  a  child  of  genius.  '—Canning. 

'•  One  of  those  original  conceptions  that  take  hold  of  the  public  mind  at 
once  and  for  ever." — Moore's  Ldfc  of  Byron. 

"  Certainly  one  of  the  most  original  works  that  ever  proceeded  from  a 
female  pen." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  work  will  be  universally  acceptable." — ^tlas. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  no  modern  invention  which  has  taken  more  thorough 
hold  of  the  popular  imagination  than  Frankenstein." — Spectator. 


WILL   WATCH, 
OR  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  NAVAL  OFFICER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  CAVENDISH,  &C.   3  VOLS.  12mO. 


THE   PRINCESS. 

BY  LADY  MORGAN,  AUTHOR  OF  FLORENCE  MACARTHY  o'dONNELL, 

&c.    2  vols.  12ino. 


THE  MOST  UNFORTUNATE  MAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BY  CAPTAIN  CIIAMIER,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A  BAILOR,  &C.   2  VOLS.  12mO. 


THE    MODERN    CYMON. 

From  the  Jean  of  C.  Paul  de  Kock,  Author  of  Andrew  the 
Savoyard,  &c.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

"  De  Kock  is  quite  unrivalled  in  his  sketches  of  Parisian  society.  There  is 
much  character  and  spirit  thrown  into  the  translation,  and  the  dialogues  are 
excellent." — Lit.  Gazette. 

"  A  good  translation  of  a  clever  work.  Paul  de  Kock  paints  to  the  life  the 
bourgeois  of  Paris." — Ithenwum. 

"We  cannot  withhold  our  applause  of  the  subtle  spirit  of  fun,  the  fine 
dramatic  tact,  and  the  natural  portraiture  of  character." — Atlas. 


Ne^v  AVorlts,  published  1>y  Carey,  Lea,  &  Blancliard* 


THE 

WONDROUS  TALE  OF  ALIIOY. 

THE 

RISE  OF  ISKANDER. 
BY  DISRAELI. 

ALTHOR  OF  VIVIAN  GREY,  THE  YOUNG  DUKE,    CONTARINI   FLEMING, 

&c.  &:c.  &c. 
Tvvo  VOLUMES,  12mo. 


LOVE  AND  PRIDE. 
A  NOVEL 

BY    THE    AUTHOR   OF   SAYINGS    AND    DOINGS. 

In  2  vols.  12mb. 


NEAVTON  FOIISTER, 

OR  THE   MERCHANT   SERVICE. 

DY   THE   AUTHOR    OF    PETER    SIMPLE,    6lC. 

In  2  vols.  12rno. 


THE    BUCCANEER, 

A  TALE, 

BY  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL, 
AUTHOR    OF    "SKETCHES    OF   IRISH   CHARACTER,"    &:C. 

In  2  vols.  12mo.    From  the  3d  London  edition. 

"This  work  belongs  to  the  historic  school;  but  it  has  that  talent  which 
bestows  its  own  attraction  on  whatever  subject  its  peculiar  taste  may  select  " 
—Lit.  Gazette. 

"An  admirable  historical  romance,  full  of  interest,  and  with  many  new 
views  of  character.  The  plot  is  extremely  well  conceived,  very  artful  and 
progressing,  the  story  never  flags,  and  you  open  at  once  upon  the  main  inter- 
est."— JNTeio  Monthly  Magazine. 

TYLNEY  HALLOA  novel. 

By  Thomas  Hood,  Author  of  the  "  Comic  Annual,"  &.c.     In  2 

vols.  12mo. 

"  At  last,  after  having  been  on  the  look-out  for  this  long  promised  novel,  with  much  luch  impatience  as 
the  icboolooy  watches  for  the  cuckoo,  who  remaining  unseen,  still  keeps  him  in  quest  of  her,  (<y  uttering 
some  tantalizing  note  close  in  his  neighbourhood.  At  last,  we  have  fairly  laid  hold  of  this  Will  o'  th« 
Wisp  of  a  book,  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  we  hope  not  the  last."— .jf^erieurn. 


CALAVAR; 

OR  THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  CONQUEST. 

BY  DR.  BIRD.      2  VOLS.  12mO. 


Ne-w  "Work-a,  publislied  I>y  Carey,  Iicn,  &-  Dlaucliartl* 


]SE\y  GIL  BLAS, 

OR,  PEDRO   OF  PENAFLOR. 

BY  R.  D.   INGLIS,  AUTUOR  OF  SPAIN  IN   1S30. 

IN  2  VOLS.  12mo. 

'=  The  whole  work  is  very  amyising."— Literary  Oazettc. 

"  Those  who  want  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  reading  are  not  likely  to  laeet 
with  a  book  more  to  their  taste." — Athenmum. 

"  TliH  labor  and  }K)wcr,  af;  well  as  knowledge,  displayed — the  'New  Gil  Bias' 
deserves  to  stand  forth  to  the  public  view  with  every  advantage.  We  have 
read  these  volumes  with  great  delight." — Metropolitan. 


E  B  E  N    E  R  S  K  I  N  E  , 

OR,  THE  TRAVELLER. 

BY  JOHN  GALT,   AUTHOR  OF  LAWEIE  TODD,  ENTAIL,  (SlC. 

IN  2  VOLS.  12mo. 

"  A  clever  and  intelligent  author.  There  is  a  quaint  humor  and  observance 
of  character  in  his  novels,  that  iutert'st  ino  very  much;  and  when  he  chooses 
to  be  paJhetic,  he  fools  one  to  his  bent ;  for,  I  assure  you,  the  '  Entail'  beguiled 
me  of  some  portion  of  watery  linmors,  yclept  tears,  albeit  unused  to  the  melt- 
ing mood.  He  has  a  sly  caustic  humor  that  ia  very  amusing." — Lcn-d  Byron  to 
Lad/j  BlesBingtoii. 

"  One  of  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  Gal(,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rare 
power  he  possesses  of  giving  such  an  appearance  of  actual  iruth  to  his  narra- 
tive, as  induces  tha  reader  to  doubt  wlunhfr  that  which  he  is  perusing,  under 
the  name  of  a  novel,  be  not  rather  u  statement  of  amusing  facts,  than  an 
invented  story.' 


BY  MR.  SMITH. 

An  American  Novel.     In  1  volume,  12mo. 

"  The  perusal  of  a  few  pages  of  the  work  must  impress  every  reader  with 
the  opinion  thut  iha  writer  is  no  ordinary  person." — J^at.  Oazette. 

"His  pages  abound  with  passages  of  vigor  and  beauty,  with  much  fund 
for  abstract  thought;  and  with  groups  of  incidents  which  not  only  fix  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  but  awake  his  admiration." — Phil.  Oazette. 

"  It  is  one  uf  the  most  pleasing,  chaste,  and  spirited  productions  that  we 
have  met  with  for  a  long  lime.  \Vc  may  claim  it  with  pride  aa  an  American 
production." — Bait.  Oazette. 

CECIL  liYDE.— A  kovel.    jn  2  vol?.  12rno. 
"  Thia  is  a  new  '  Pelhaiu.'   It  is  ailogether  a  novel  of  mannerfi,  and  painla 
with  truth,  and  a  lively,  sketchy  spirit,  ihe  panorama  of  fashionable  life." 
—Adas. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JACK  KETCH. 

IN  ONS  VOL.  AVITH  FLATES 


"Biexv  Works,  publlalied  by  Carey»  Xjea,  &  Blanoliard* 


THE    LIBRARY    OF    ROMANCE, 


WHICH   CONSISTS   OF   A    SERIES   OF 


ORIGINAL  TALES,  NOVELS,  AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  FICTION, 


BY  THE  MOST  EMINENT  WRITERS!  OF  THE  AGE,  AND  EDITED  BY 


Leitoh  Ritchie,  Esq. 


Vol.  I. 

THE  GHOST-HUNTER  AND  HIS  FAMILY,  by  Mr. 
Banim,  author  of  the  O'Hara  Tales,  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  talented  and  extraordinary  work  that 
hag  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years, 

"  Mr.  Banim  has  put  forth  all   the  vigor  that  belonga  to  the  old  O'Hara 
Tales,  and  avoided  the  weakness  that  sullied  his  aubgequent  effort*."— .^t/ie-  i 
nccujn. 

"  There  is  more  tcndernc8B,ftiore  delicacy  shown  in  the  development  of  female 
character,  than  we  have  ever  before  met  with  in  the  works  of  this  powerful 
novelist. 

"  Banim  never  conceived  a  character  more  finely  than  the  young  GhoPt-Hun- 
ter,  Blorris  Brady.  It  is  a  bold  and  striking  outline." — Author  of  Eugene 
Aram 


Vol.  VIII. 
VVALDEMAR, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

BY  W.  n.  HARRISON,  AUTHOR  OF  TALES  OF  A  PHTSIOIA^i  &C. 


Vol.  II. 
SCHINDERHANNES,  THE  ROBBER  OF  THE  RHINE, 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

"  It  IS  lon^  since  we  have  met  with  so  bold,  spirited,  and  original  n  etory." 
— Literary  Oaiette. 

"  We  now  oncH  more  recommend  the  work  itself,  and  tho  series,  of  which 
it  ie  a  worthy  volume,  to  the  public." — Athenaum 

"Decidedly  one  of  the  best  romances  we  have  ever  read."— Court  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Ritchie's  Tales  sometimes  amount  to  the  sublime,  either  in  the  terri- 
ble exigency  or  the  melting  pathos  of  the  event,  or  in  the  picturesque  energy 
of  the  description. — Scliinderhannes  may  be  esteemed  as  the  best  work  of  lic- 
tion  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  ^en."— Atlas. 


New  "Works,  publislkcd  liy  Carey,  Lea,  &/  BlaitchArcl* 


Vol.  III. 
W  A  L  T  II  A  U  , 

A   NOVEL. 

"  Certain  wo  are  that  very  few  of  our  modern  novels  can  produce  a  charac- 
ter inore  admirably  drawn  than  that  of  IMurdock  Macara,  and  Johnson  the 
quondam  tutor ;  Mr.  Bolton  and  Unison  are  sketches  that  no  one  but  a  man 
of  talent  could  have  cfniceived,  and  none  but  a  master  could  have  filled  up."— 
London  .Monthly  .Magazine. 

"  It  is  a  publication  of  no  ordinary  merit,  is  written  with  considerahle  pow- 
er, and  embodied  a  story  of  deep  interest.  The  Library  of  Romance  has 
already  an  extensive  circulation,  and  deserves  slilJ  greater. 

"  The  munbers  published  thus  far,  are  devoted  to  works  of  the  best  deecrip- 
tion,  and  are  calculated  to  entertain  without  ofl'ending  a  eingle  moral  pre- 
cept."— Penn.  Inquirer. 

"  There  arc  some  fine  passages,  and  touches  of  strong  descriptive  powers  of 
nature  and  characters."— .BaZr  Amer. 

Vol.  IV. 
THE     STOLEN     CHILD, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TOWN. 

BY   JOHN    GALT. 

"The  auto-biography  in  tins  volume  is  equal  to  Mr.  Gaits  best  da-vo.  and 
even  his  subordinate  characters  are  worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Parish." — jSthenauru. 

"  The  Stolen  Cliild  io  a  most  cleverly  managed  story. 

"We  do  not  think  any  one  ever  exceeded  Mr.  Gait  in  sketching  national 
portraits— they  are  preserved  as  if  for  a  museum  of  natuvai  euriositiei."— 
Lit.  Qaz. 

"  A  story  of  considerable  interest." — Bait.  Gazgtte. 

Vol.  V. 
THE    BONDMAN, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  WAT  TYLER. 

"  A  very  picturesque  and  interesting  story,  and  laid  during  a  period  which 
well  deserves  illustration." — Lit.  Oaz. 

"  One  of  those  stirring  narrations  that  give  a  picture  of  the  times,  and  take 
along  the  reader  with  the  events,  as  if  he  was  indeed  a  part  of  what  he  read. 
This  series  of  romances  has  thus  far  maintained  its  character  for  novelty  and 
raciness,  and  while  the  whole  is  worthy  of  especial  Gommendation,  each  num- 
ber is  in  itself  acomplcte  story." — U.S.  Gazette. 

"  The  narrative  embraces  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Englisii  his- 
tory, and  is  full  of  life  and  spirit.  The  character  of  Wat  Tyler  is  well  depict- 
ed."—Sa^f.  GazeUe. 

Vol.  VI. 
THE    SLAVE-KING, 

FROM   THE    "BUG-JARGAL"    OF    VICTOR    HUGO. 

"  In  this  abridged  tale  from  Victor  Hugo,  may  the  readers  of  wonderful  in- 
cidents'woo  terror  to  delight'  them.  The  attention  is  aroused,  and  maintain- 
ed to  a  frenzied  state  uf  excitement  anxious  to  be  satisfied  with  similar  de- 
tails."— Am.  Sentinel, 

Vol.  VIL 

TALES  OF  THE  CARAVANSERAI. 

THE   KHAN'S  TALE. 

BY  J.  B.  FRAZIER. 


J 


NeTV  'Worksy  publlslied  by  Carey-)  I^ea,  A  Blanchard* 


Cooper's  New  Novel. 

THE  HEADSMAN, 

A  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  the  Spy,  Pilot,  &c.     In  2  vols. 
12mo. 


THE  PARSON'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  THEODORE  HOOK,  AUTHOR  OF  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS,  &C. 

IN  2  VOLS.  12mo. 

"  We  proceed  to  assure  the  reader,  who  has  it  before  him,  that  he  will  enjoy 
an  intellectual  treat  of  no  mean  order.  The  principal  feature  of  its  excel- 
lence is  an  all-engrossing  interest,  which  interest  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
extreme  vraisemblance  of  its  incidents,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  each 
character  supports  its  individuality.  In  it  there  is  as  much  invention  and 
originality  as  we  have  ever  met  with  in  a  modern  novel,  be  the  author  who 
he  may." — Metropolitan. 

"  The  moral  of  the  tale  carries  conviction  as  to  the  justness  of  its  applica- 
bility, and  the  incidents  flow  as  naturally  as  the  stream  of  events  in  every- 
day life."— Ibid. 

"  Here  is  a  novel  from  a  deservedly  popular  author,  written  with  great  ease 
and  sprightliness."— .^«Aen<»«TO. 


SWALLOW    BARN, 

OR,  A  SOJOURN  IN  THE  OLD  DOMINION. 
In  2  vols.  12mo. 

"  We  cannot  but  predict  a  warm  reception  of  this  work  among  all  persons 
who  have  not  lost  their  relish  for  nature  and  probability,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  can  properly  estimate  the  beauties  of  simplicity  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion."— JVew  York  Mirror. 

"  One  of  the  cleverest  of  the  last  publications  written  on  this  or  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic." — JVew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

"The  style  is  admirable,  and  the  sketches  of  character,  men,  and  scenery, 
so  fresh  and  agreeable,  that  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are  drawn  from 
nature." 


THE  DOMINIE'S  LEGACY, 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tales  illustrative  of  the  Scenery  and 
Manners  of  Scotland.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 

••  These  pages  are  pictures  from  scenes  whose  impress  of  truth  tells  that  the 
author  has  taken  them  as  an  eye-witness;  and  many  are  rich  in  quiet,  ■im- 
pie  pathos,  which  is  evidently  his  forte."— Literary  Gazette. 


GALE  MIDDLETON,  A  Novel,  by  Horace  Smitii,  Author  of 
Brambletye  House,  &c.    In  2  vols.  12mo. 


TREVALYAN,  A  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  Marriage  in  High 
Life.    In  2  vols. 


New  IVorks,  publislied  l>y  Carey,  L.ea,  &.  Blanchard* 


D  E  L  O  K  A  I  N  E , 

A  Novel,  in  2  Vols. 

BY  W.  GODWIN,  AUTHOR  OF  CALEB  WILLIAMS,   <SlC.   &LC. 

"  We  always  regarded  the  novels  of  Godwin  as  grand  productions.  No  one 
ever  more  forcibly  portrayed  the  workings  of  the  mind,  whether  it  v.-«»re  in  its 
^joyous  hilarity  of  happiness,  or  in  iho  sublime  agonies  of  despair.  His  tales, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  have  each  but  one  character,  and  one  end  ;  but  that 
character,  how  all-absorbing  in  interest,  and  how  vividly  depicted;  and  that 
end,  how  consistent  with  its  preliiniiiaries,  how  satisfactory,  and  how  beami- 
ful !' — JIclropoHtan. 


FORTUNES  OF  PERKIN  WARBECK.— a  romance. 

BY  MRS.  SHELLEY,  AUTHOR  OF    FHANKEN6TKK\,  &C.  &C.      2  VOLS,   lOmO, 

"  We  must  content  ourselves  by  commending  Ihe  good  use  our  feir 
author  has  made  of  her  mnferitl,  ^^hich  she  has  inveeled  with  the  grace 
and  existence  of  her  own  poetical  imagination.  The  character  of  Mouia 
is  a  conception  as  original  as  it  is  exquisite." — Lif.  Gazette. 

"  The  author  of  Frankenstein  has  made  a  romance  of  great  and  enduring 
interest.  We  recommend  Perkin  Warbeck  to  the  public  attention.  It 
cannot  fail  to  interest  as  a  novel,  while  it  may  impart  useful  instruction  as 
a  history." — Com.  Advertiser. 


ASMODEUS    AT    LARGE, 
A  FICTION. 

BY  BULWER,  AUTHOR  OF  PELHAM,  EUGENE  ARAM,  &C. 

"  This  is  another  admirable  production  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  Buhver — 
distinguished  by  the  same  profundity  of  thought  and  matchless  humor  which 
are  so  happily  combined  in  all  his  writings." — Baltimore  Weekly  Messevgor. 

"  Our  readers  have  felt  that  the  impassioned  pen  of  the  author  of  Eugene 
Aram  has  not  lost  its  power  in  these  sketches."— JV.  Y.  American. 


JWtss  Austen's  i^obels,  (aromi)letc. 

EMMA,  A  Novel,  by  Miss  Austen,  2  vols. 
SENSE  AND  SENSIBILITY,  2  vols. 
MANSFIELD  PARK, 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE, 
NORTHANGER  ABBEY, 
PERSUASION, 

"There  are  few  works  of  Action,  so  acceptable  In  republication  as  the  Nov- 
els of  Miss  Austen. 

"  They  never  weary,  their  interest  is  never  lost,  for,  as  in  the  prints  of  Ho- 
garth, we  find  fresh  matter  for  admiration  upon  every  renewal  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. In  her  works  the  scene  is  before  us  with  all  the  reality  of  the 
world,  and,  free  from  the  engrossment  of  acting  a  part  in  it,  we  discover  points 
of  interest  which  a  divided  attention  had  overlooked. 

*'  Her  merit  considered,  her  perfection  in  one  style.  Miss  Austen  is  the  worst 
appreciated  Novelist  of  her  time.  The  Quarterly  Review,  (to  its  honor  be  it 
remembered,)  was  the  first  critical  authority  which  did  justice  to  her  merits, 
and  that  after  the  grave  closed  over  her  unconscious  and  modest  genius. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  Scott,  who  noticed  with  praise  many  inferior  authors, 
never  mentioned  Miss  Austen." — Examiner. 


New  AVorltg,  publlskod  "by  Carey,  L<ea,  &  Blandiard* 


LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  GERMAN  LIFE. 
In  2  Vols.  12mo. 

"  The  pictures  here  given  of  German  life  have  an  interest  which  to  U8  is  per- 
fectly irresistible." — Sunday  Timca. 

"  The  work  under  ournotice  has  great  claims  to  the  consideration  of  every 
render  who  likes  good  tales,  in  which  he  will  find  every  thing  in  keeping." — 
Metropclitan. 

"  Tliese  moBt  original  stories  are  replete  with  incidents,  scenes,  and  char 
acters  that  will  dvvell  upon  the  mind  they  have  amused;  some  of  them  have 
the  conciseness,  wit,  and  satirical  point,  of  Voltaire's  sparkling  romance,  but 
without  their  mockery  of  all  that  is  sacred  and  virtuous.  We  rise  from  their 
perusal  with  our  hearts  warmed  for  our  fellow-men,  and  with  our  love  and 
interest  increased  for  this  world." — Court  Magazine. 


THE     LAST    MAN. 

BY  IIRS.  SHELLEY,  AUTHOR  OF  FRANKENSTEIN,  &C.    2  VOLS.  12mO. 


DELAWARE, 

OR,    THE    RUINED    FAMILY. 

A  Novel,  in  2  Vols.  12mo. 

"  Delaware  is  a  work  of  talent  in  every  Bcnse  of  the  word.  The  plot  is  full 
of  interest,  the  characters  are  sketched  with  vitality  and  vigor,  and  tht- 
Ktyle  is  neat  and  flowing  ihxoughoxxi:''— Edinburgh  Evening  Post. 

"  Delaware  is  a  tale  of  much  amusement  and  interest.  We  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers  as  a  very  pleasant  and  very  clever  work."— LiJ.  Ga- 
lette. 

"Delaware  Is  an  original  novel  by  an  able  mhn."— Spectator. 

"  The  story  is  well  told,  the  characters  clearly  unfolded,  and  the  conclusion 
natural  and  satisfactory." — Athenaum. 


LONDON  NIGHTS  ENTERTAINMENTS, 

OR,  TALES  AND  CONFESSIONS. 

By  Leitch  Ritchie,  Author  of  Schinderhannes,  &c. 

In  2  Vols.  12mo. 

"This  work  is  supposed  by  eminent  critics  to  be  the  cliefd'oouvre  of  tlie 
author." 

"  Mr.  Ritchie  is  by  far  our  best  writer  of  romantic  and  imaginative  tales," 
W.13  the  dictum  of  the  Literary  Gazette — and  the  Atlas  pronounces  him  *'  the 
Scott  of  the  short,  picturesque,  and  bold  story." 

"  Tlie  power  of  fascinating  the  reader,  of  chaining  him  down,  as  it  were, 
wiiilf?  his  fancy  is  tormented  by  terrible  imaginings,  is  the  principal  cliaracler- 
.ftic  (if  Mr   Leitch  Ritchie's  pictures." — London  JVeckly  Review. 


THE    REPEALERS. 

A  Novel.      By  the  Countces  of  Blessington. 
In  2  Vols.  12mo. 

"  The  Irixh  Ecnnci»  nrc  entitled  to  warm  pomnietidation,  they  are  written 
with  ('(jiinl  good  f,<'liiu'  and  good  sense  ;  whilo  (Srace  Cassidy  is  a  «'.vett  and 
tO'Uhinc  portjait,"  i.'^c  Sz.r  —tit.  Ouzctle. 


New  Works,  published  by  Carey,  Lea,  &  Blauchard. 


LITTERATURE  FRANCAISE. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE  CltOISIE  DE  LITTERATURE  FRANCAISE. 

SELECT  LIBRARY 

OF 

MODERN  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

In  4  volumes,  12mo:  containing — 

LES  ECORCHEURS. 

CINQ  MARS. 

PARIS  ET  LES  PARISIENS. 

MEMOIRES  D'UN  APOTHECAIRE. 

HEURES  DU  SOIR, 

LES  ENFANS  D'EDOUARD. 

MINUIT  ET  MIDE,  &c.  &c. 
Some  of  these  works  may  be  had  separately. 


THE    DOOMED. 
A  NOVEL.     In  two  volumes,  12mo. 


AYESHA,  THE  MAID  OF  KARS. 

BY  MORIER,  AUTHOR  OF  ZOIIRAB,     &rC.      2  VOLS.   12mO. 


THE    SUMMER    FETE. 

A  POEM,  WITH  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  Author  of  Irish  Melodies,  «Sz:c. 

"The  description  of  the  Fete  is  in  easy,  graceful,  flowing  verse,  and  the 
songs  with  which  it  is  interspersed  are,  unlike  many  of  those  which  that 
gifted  poet  lias  published,  iinexceptionable  in  their  moral  tendency." — A''. 
1".  Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  Many  of  the  Rongs  interspersed  are  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  savor  of 
the  usual  richness  of  sentiment  and  luxuriance  of  st^'le  habitual  to  Moore. 
We  can  willingly  recommend  the  work  to  all  ladies,  and  lovers  of  good 
fKDetry." — Amertcan  Sentinel. 


MEN  AND  MANNERS  IN  AMERICA. 
By  Major  HA>nLTON,  Author  of  Cyril  Tliornton,  &c.  2  vols.  12mo. 


CHITTY'S  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

A  valuable  work  for  Lawyers  or  Physicians.     In  royal  8vo. 


NeAV  Works,  published  by  Carey,  Lea,  &  Blauchard. 


THREE  YEARS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  including  notices  of 
Brazil,  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  In  one  vol.  By  an  Offi- 
cer of  the  United  States'  Navy. 

"  The  work  embracea  copious  descriptions  of  tlie  countries  visited ;  graphic 
accountB  of  the  siate  of  society ;  brief  notices  of  the  history,  state  of  the 
arts,  climate,  and  the  future  proijpects  of  those  interesting  parts  of  our  conti- 
nent ;  respecting  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  are  supposed  to 
care  much,  but  know  so  little." 

"  Full  of  novelty  and  valuable  details.  The  American  reader  will  greatly 
add  to  his  fund  of  ideas  concerning  South  America  by  its  perusal." — Chronicle. 

"The  author's  graphic  abilities — the  pure  acquaintance  he  displays  with 
the  Spanish  langufige,  renders  his  book  at  once  plea.sing  and  useuil." — Gaz. 

"  Such  contributions  to  our  stock  of  ideas  and  literature,  deserve  a  warmer 
welcome  and  wider  patronage  than  the  common-place  or  extravagant  fictions 
of  the  day." — Nalln7ial  Gazette. 

"Much  new  and  valuable  information,  imbodied  in  excellent  language; 
there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  of  its  popularity." — Jour,  of  Belles  Lellres. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Letters  to  a  Gen- 
tleman in  Germany,  ^vritten  after  a  trip  from  Philadelphia 
to  INiagara,  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 

"  Tlie  mingling  of  anrr.:1(itp,  \ho  abrupt  hrcalcB,  pprsonnl  narration,  illustrative 
comparisons,  and  peneral  Ftyle  of  the  work,  give  it  an  interest  that  will  ensure 
to  the  book  general  prruRal— whiln  the  philosophical  lone  which  occasionally 
pervades  its  pages  cannot  fail  of  cornmonding  them  to  the  approval  of  the 
reflecting."— Z7.  5.  Oazette. 

"  We  have  read  this  work  with  great  satisfaction  and  interest.  It  abounds 
with  characteristic  anecdotes,  graphic  descriptions,  and  principles  which  do 
honour  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  author." — J\rat.  Intelligencer. 

The  style  of  these  Letters  is,  in  general,  very  good  ;  sometimes  poetical  and 
eloquent. 

"Here  is  a  well  written  series  of  Letters,  by  a  learned  German,  who  has 
lived  long  enough  among  us,  it  appears,  to  examine  the  pt^culiarilies  of  our 
government  and  habits,  with  the  impartial  eye  of  a  philosopher." — Baltimore 
paver. 

"  This  is  a  very  agreeable  book— rambling,  sprightly,  anecdotical,  and  withnl, 
interspersed  with  much  useful  and  practical  information,  and  keen  and  accurate 
observation." — JVew  York  ..American. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCSETY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND.  By  C.  S.  Stewart,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States'  Navy,  author  of"  A  Visit  to  the  South  Seas," 
"  A  Residence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  4&c.  In  two  vols. 
12mo. 

"Some  of  his  sketches  are  beautiful  descriptions;  others  are  finished  pictures. 
The  charm  of  these  volumes  consists  in  the  distinct  view  which  the  author 
gives  us  of  the  scenery,  the  country,  the  cities  and  towns,  the  aristocracy,  the 
churches,- in  one  word,  the  thousand  particulars,  which,  together,  constitute 
what  is  called  the  state  of  society." — Religious  Telegraph. 

"  We  have  seldom  perused  a  work  with  so  pleasant  an  interest.  The  contents 
are  various  and  racy,  epistolary  transcripts  of  the  author's  mind,  published  just 
as  written,  without  revisions,  and  with  all  the  gloss  and  freshness  of  first  and 
original  impressions  about  them.    The  work  is  full  of  living  pictures." 

"  Flis  observations  on  men  and  manners,  in  his  description  of  the  different 
scenes  to  which  his  pilgrimage  was  extended,  are  given  in  a  style  of  the  most 
flowing  and  attractive  kind." — JV*.  Y.  Courier. 

THIRTY  YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE,  betiveen  John 
Jel'b,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and 
Aghadoe ;  and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.  D.,  perpetual  curate  of  Ash 
next  Sandwich ;  formerly,  domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop 
Jebb.    In  two  vols»  8vo. 


Neiv  "Works,  piiMislied  by  Carey,  lica,  «fc  Blaucliard« 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 


This  series  of  Treatises  is  published  under  tlie  following  circum- 
stances:— 

The  Riglit  Honorable  and  Rev.  Francis  Henry,  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  died  in  the  month  of  February,  1825 ;  he  directed  certain  trus- 
tees therein  named,  to  invest  in  the  public  funds,  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  this  sum,  with  the  accruing  dividends 
thereon,  to  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  liondon,  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons 
nominated  by  him.  The  Testator  farther  directed,  that  the  person  or 
persons  selected  by  the  said  President,  should  be  appointed  to  write, 
print  and  publish  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work,  on  the  Power,  Wis- 
dom, and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  tiie  Creation ;  illustra- 
ting such  work,  by  all  reasonable  arguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  va- 
riety and  formation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  and 
Mineral  Kingdoms ;  the  effect  of  digestion,  and,  thereby,  of  conver- 
sion ;  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
other  arguments  ;  as  also  by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modern,  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature. 

He  desired,  moreover,  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
works  so  published,  should  be  paid  to  the  authors  of  the  works. 

The  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.  re- 
quested the  assistance  of  his  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  determining  upon  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  into  effect,  the  intentions  of  the  Testator.  Acting  with  their 
advice,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  a  nobleman  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  deceased,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  appointed  the  following  eight 
gentlemen  to  write  separate  Treatises  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
subjects  here  stated: — 

I.  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellec- 
tual Constitution  of  Man,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

n.  The  adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition 
of  Man,  by  John  Kmn,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

in.  Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  considered  with  reference  to 
Natural  Theology,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Whewell,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

IV.  The  hand :  its  mechanism  and  vital  endowments  as  evincing 
design,  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.  H.,  F.  R.  S. 

V.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D., 
Fellow  of  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

VI.  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Buckland,  D.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  Professor  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

VII.  The  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Animals,  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Kirby,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  I 


Jie-w  AVorkS)  publislied  1t>y  Carey,  Lea,  &>  BlaiuJiard* 


BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES. 


VIII.  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  by 
Wm.  Prout,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  PUBLISHED. 

ASTRONOMY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  considered  with 
reference  to  Natural  Theolog-y.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whe- 
WELL,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  being  Part  III.  of  the  Bridge  water  Treatises  on  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
Creation.     In  one  vol.  12mo. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  profound  investinration,  deep  research,  distinguished  aliks 
for  the  calm  Christian  spirit  which  breathes  throughout,  and  the  sound,  irre- 
sistible argumentation  which  is  stamped  on  every  pa.ge.''— Daily  Intelli- 
gencer. 

"  Let  works  like  that  before  us  be  widely  disseminated,  and  the  bold,  active, 
and  ingenious  enemies  of  religion  be  met  by  those,  equally  sagacious,  alert  and 
resolute  and  the  most  timid  of  the  many  who  depend  upon  the  few,  need  not 
fear  the  host  that  comes  with  subtle  steps  to  'steal  their  faith  away.'  "— JV.  Y. 
American. 

"  That  the  devoted  spirit  of  the  work  is  most  exemplary,  that  we  have  here 
and  there  found,  or  fancied,  room  for  cavil,  only  peradventure  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  follow  the  author  through  the  prodigious  range  of  his  philo- 
sophical survey — and  in  a  word,  that  the  work  before  us  would  have  made  the 
reputation  of  any  other  man,  and  may  well  maintain  even  that  of  Professor 
Whewell." — Metropolitan. 

"  He  has  succeeded  admirably  in  laying  a  broad  foundation,  in  the  light  of 
nature,  for  the  reception  of  the  more  glorious  truths  of  revelation  ;  and  has 
produced  a  work  well  calculated  to  dissipate  the  delusions  of  scepticism  and 
infidelity,  and  to  confirm  the  believer  in  liis  faith." — Charleston  Courier. 

"  The  known  talents,  and  high  reputation  of  the  author,  gave  an  earnest  of 
excellence,  and  nobly  has  Mr.  Whewell  redeemed  the  pledge.— In  conclusion, 
we  have  ho  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  present  is  one  of  the  best  works  of 
its  kind,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  proposed;  as  such,  we  cordially 
recommend  it  to  our  readers." — London  Lit.  Oazcttc. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  high  character."— .Boston  Recorder. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  EXTERNAL 
NATURE  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  MAN, 
principally  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  his  wants,  and  the 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  By  John  Kidd,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  being  Part  11.  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  on  the 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
Creation.     In  one  vol.  12mo. 

"  It  is  ably  written,  and  replete  both  with  interest  and  instruction.  The 
diffusion  of  such  works  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  eflects  in 
justifying  '  the  ways  of  God  to  man,'  and  illustrating  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator  by  arguments  which  appeal  irresistably  both  to  the  reason 
and  the  feelings.  Few  can  understand  abstract  reasoning,  and  still  fewer  rel- 
ish it,  or  will  listen  to  it :  but  in  this  work  the  purest  morality  and  the  kindli- 
est feelings  are  inculcated  through  the  medium  of  agreeable  and  useful  infor- 
mation."— Bait.  Oaz. 

*'  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  individual  who  feels  disposed  to  '  vindi- 
cate the  ways  of  God  to  man.' " — JV.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 


New  WorkH,  published  by  Carey,  JLca,  A:  Blanchard. 


BRIDGEWATER   TREATISES. 

CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  THE  FUNCTIONS 
OF  DIGESTION,  considered  with  reference  to  Natural  The- 
ology, by  William  Prout,  M.  D.  b\  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  I'hysicians,  being'  part  eight  of -the  Bridge  water 
Treatises  on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Gootlne«s  of  God,  as 
manifested  in  the  Creation.     In  1  vol.  12mo. 
"  For  depth  of  investigation,  extent  of  rcsearcli  and  cogency  of  reaFonii>g, 
this  work  will  not  puffer  in  comparison  with  any  other  of  tnis  admirable 
series.     The  deductions  from  the  premises  are  strong  and  conclusive,  and 
bear  the  imprees  of  a  calm,  philosophic,  and  truly  Christian  spirit.    The 
valuable  scientific  knowledge  that  may  be  derived  from  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  independent  of  their  grand  design — the  illustration  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God,  ns  manifested  in  the  creation — should  secure 
them  a  wide  circulation." — Ball.  GazcUc. 

ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  EXTERNAL  NATURE  TO 
THE  MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  CONSTITUTION 
OF  MAN.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  D.  ;  being 
Part  L  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  on  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  Creation.  In  1  vol.  12ino. 

"  The  volumes  before  us  are  every  w  ay  worthy  of  their  subject.  It 
would  seem  almost  supererogatory  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  style  of  a 
writer  so  celebrated  as  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  is  well  known  as  a  logician  not 
to  be  baffled  by  any  difficulties ;  as  one  who  boldly  grapples  with  liis  theme, 
and  brings  every  energy  of  his  clear  and  nervous  intellect  into  the  field. 
No  eophietry  escapes  his  eagle  vision — no  argument  that  could  either 
enforce  or  illustrate  his  subject  is  left  untouched.  Our  literature  owes  a 
deepdebtof  gratitude  to  the  author  of  these  admirable  volumes." — Lit.  Gaz. 

THE  HAND:  ITS  MECHANISM  AND  VITAL  ENDOW- 
MENTS, AS  EVINCING  DESIGN.  By  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  K.  G.  H.  ;  being  Part  IV.  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises 
on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested 
in  the  Creation.     In  one  vol.  12mo. 

"  In  the  present  treatise  it  is  a  matter  of  the  warmest  satisfaction  to  find 
an  anatomist  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  great  eminence,  professing  his  contempt 
for  the  late  fashionable  doctrines  of  materialism  held  by  so  many  anato- 
mists, and  now  coming  forward  to  present  the  fruits  of  his  wide  researches 
and  great  ability  in  a  treatise  so  full  of  curious  and  interesting  matter, 
expressly  intended  to  prove,  by  the  examination  of  one  particular  point, 
that  design  which  is  imprest  on  all  parts  of  various  animals  which  in  some 
degree  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Hand ;  and  has  shown  that  the  hand  is 
not  the  source  of  contrivance,  nor  consequently  of  man's  superiority,  as 
some  materialists  have  mamtained. 

"  To  this  he  has  added  some  very  valuable  remarks,  showing  the  uses  of 
Pain,  and  he  has  illustrated  the  work  with  a  variety  of  the  most  admirable 
and  interesting  wood  cuts." — British  Magazine. 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  considered  with 
reference  to  Natural  Theology.  By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.  D.  Being 
Treatise  five  of  the  Bridgewater  Series  :  illustrated  with  numerous 
cuts. 
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TRAITS  AND  TRADITIOxXS  OF  PORTUGAL,  collected 
during  a  residence  in  that  country.  By  Miss  Pardoc.  In 
two  vols.  12iuo. 

"  A  very  singular  and  effective  union  of  the  very  best  properties  which  we 
seek  for  in  books  of  travels  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  works  of  the  imagination 
on  the  other."— Monthly  Review. 

"  The  manners  of  Portugal  were  never  before  delineated  with  bo  much  truth 
and  vivacity."— Standard. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  POEMS  OF  THE  REV.  GEORGE 
CRABBE,  with  his  Letters  and  Journals,  and  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life.  By  his  Son  and  Executor.  In  two  handsome 
vols. 

"Then  arc  in  my  rctxtt  at  home  another  Scriu  cf  Stoiies,  in  number  and  quantity  sufficient  for  a 
volume;  and  at  Ihey  are  much  like  the  former  i»t  executicm,  and  sufficiently  different  in  evtnts  ana  cha- 
racter!, t/uy  may  hereafter,  in  peaceable  times,  be  worth  tomething  to  you  ;  and  the  more,  tecautt  I  shall, 
whatever  w  mortal  of  me,  be  at  rett  in  the  chancel  of  Trowbridge  c/iuicA."— Crabbe  to  his  Son. 

"The  Life  of  Crabbe  will  be  found  far  more  abundant  in  striking  incidents 
and  extraordinary  contrasts  and  reverses,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  poet 
with  whose  personal  story  we  are  acquainted.  It  will  be  seen  from  his  own 
Diaries,  how  calmly  he  had  tasted,  both  of  the  very  bitterest  adversity— a  des- 
titute and  forlorn  wanderer  about  the  streets  of  London,— and  of  what,  con- 
sidering Iiis  early  position  and  distresses,  may  be  called  splendid  prosperity — the 
honoured  and  admired  friend  of  Burke,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Thurlow,  Fox— and 
more  recently  of  Scott,  Roper.",  Moore,  &c.  &c.—tl)e  courted  guest  of  the  noblest 
mansions— placed  at  length,  by  the  universal  consent  of  all  capable  of  appre- 
ciating literary  merit,  on  au  eievation  second  to  no  one  among  his  contem- 
poraries." 

THE  BOOK  OP'  SCIENCE:  a  familiar  introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  Young  People ;  comprising  Treatises  on  all  the 
Sciences.  Illustrated  by  many  curious  and  interesting 
Experiments  and  Observations,  and  including  Notices  of 
the  most  recent  Discoveries.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  two  hundred  Engravings  on  wood. 

"  This  work  is  beautifully  got  up,  atid  elegantly  embellished  with  exceedingly 
clever  wood  cuts  :  it  is  published  with  the  design  of  atlbrding  to  youthful  minds 
a  brief,  but  yet  perspicuous,  exhibition  of  the  first  principles  of  the  physical 
sciences,  including  accounts  of  the  most  important  discoveries  recently  nmde  in 
the  several  departments  of  naturalknowlcdge.  All  this  the  book  professes  to 
do,  aud  does  it  well.  Wo  think  by  the  easy  and  fauiiliar  tone  that  it  adopts  in 
the  descriptions,  it  will  become  li  groat  favourite  with  youtii." — Velrop.  Mar. 

"  Here  is  a  familiar  introduction  to  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  VVo 
have  carefully  perused  every  page,  and  every  page  has  afforded  us  prooft  of 
accuracy  and  observation  which  \\c  luirdly  expected.  There  cannot  be  a  moro 
delightful  present  to  the  young,  or  anything  better  calculated  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  the  old.  It  is  the  book,  of  all  others,  to  teach  young  poopl«j  how 
to  think."— JVcto  Monthly  Magazine. 

"The  present  little  volume  is  so  written,  that,  with  moderate  attention,  q 
youth  may  obtain  n  very  clear  knowledge  of  each  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 
The  volume  is  printed  uniformly  with  the  '  Boif's  Own  Book,'  and  may  be  said  to 
be  a  suitable  successor  to  that  little  work.  The  compiler  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  arrangement,  and  also  for  the  simple,  at  the  same  time,  correct  and 
familiar  style  of  conveying  information.  We  cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
parents  to  .present  to  their  children  this  elegant  little  production."— i?e;)ertory 
of  J3rts. 

"Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  remember  the  'Boy's  Own  Book;''  the  present 
volume  is  a  sequel  to  that  anmsing  little  work.  It  is  got  up  with  extreme  care, 
and  illustrated  with  an  immense  number  of  figures,  of  extraordinary  neatness 
of  execution." — ililas. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Thomas  Moore.  Vol.  I. 
is  nearly  ready,  and  the  remainder  in  progress. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  Vol.  IV.  Being  a  continuation 
of  Mackintosh. 


Kciv  "^^orkj!,  publislied  by  Orcy,  Lea,  &  Elancliard^ 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

Containing  the  Doctrine^:,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consola- 
tions, of  the  Cliristian  Religion.  By  John  Burns,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
From  the  1th  London  edition.     In  1  vol.  12nio. 

'•  The  author  has  iinfolsleil  the  priiiciph^s  of  Christianity  with  miirh  candor 
;uul  ccrri-eliiHSs;  lie  has  t-xplaineil  our  personal  and  relative  tlutics  in  a  just 
and  plii-Iosopliical  uianncr;  aiui,  by  the  ease  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  his 
style,  IMS  rendered  his  trealitie  pleasing  as  well  as  inftruclive. — Hia  rciiiarks 
on  brotherly  love,  in  that  part  of  his  work  embracing  the  relative  duties,  poB 
;:;ess  ninth  to  intercfft."— .f  Trardlcr. 

"  Tlic  h'.wn  lias  a  high  ieimt-alion  in  (ireal  liiilain,  aiul  there  \s  no  being 
capable  of  reflection,  who  bus  not  need,  and  upon  whom  it  ia  not  incumbent, 
to  obtain  light,  and  beatow  concern  on  the  topics  which  are  here  discuesed. 

"Every  pagi;  that  directs  the  mind  to  wl)at  thould  be  deemed  the  main  inter- 
est of  life,  and  causes  07»t»rative  thought  in  ulterior  dei-linics,  ia  of  iuestiHia- 
ble  value."— JS'o/.  OaiclCe. 


riGTURES  OF  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

UY    SAKAII    STICK>r.Y. 

In  1  iical  18mo.  vol. 

"  The  publishers  dei?crve  tfic  thanks  of  the  lovers  of  pure,  chastened  and 
profitable  fiction  for  their  reprint  of  this  charming  little  work.  It  cannot  fail 
to  become  as  popular  hero  as  it  already  is  rii  England.  It  is  a  collection  of  tab^s 
and  skeiclies,  designed  to  impress  ujmn  the  mind  useful  lessons  of  piety,  virtue 
and  wisdom,  it  is  written  in  a  style  of  unusual  e.\e<Uei!ce— masculine  in  its 
vigor,  yet  lijrbt  and  playful  in  its  delicacy,  aiul  enibodies  several  ^cenan  of 
pathos  and  feeling  of  which  Sterne  or  MKenzie  might  be  proud. — To  those 
wliose  ta.-<le  has  I'ot  been  perverted  by  the  Hashy  wit  and  nauseous  sentrnient- 


THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 

Tiior<;inH  in  \  erse  for  sundws  .\nd  iior.Y  d\ys  THROLHiio(;r  the  yk.\k. 

"  1,1  qii.ietiiesi  and  i,i  confifktia  ihall  he  tjnitr  sfci7)~'ft.''— luanh  .\x.v.  15. 

First  American  from  the  25lh  IjtHidon  cilitioii,  with  an  infrotluction  and 
liolcs  by  Bishop  Doano,  n{'  Pvovv  Jersey.     In  a  liandsomc  vol. 

"  It  may  be  read  for  pur|iiis(.s  (;f  devotion  by  Cbrislians  of  whatever  deno- 
mination, with  pleasari^  and  \tYo[\i"  —Chri.il in n  Watiinnan. 

"  These  ver.scs  were  singularly  beautiful  in  conception  and  composition,  and 
breathe  the  purest  poetic  lasto  and  the  most  sincere  aiul  fervent  spirit  of 
piety."— Carf^/e. 

"The  work  should  be  in  the  Jjands  t)f  all  wiio  value  taste,  genius  and 
piety." — Com.  Intcf/igencci: 

"  VVe  have  rarely,  perhaps  never,  nun  a  poetical  volume,  more  appropriate 
to  family  devotion." — U.  H.  Ga-.ttt.r. 

"  As  a  book  for  fainily  reading— whet  lnr  !<s  an  exercise  of  tasto  or  devotion 
— we  know  of  few  that  can  sur|)nss  '\\y—Gn-,rlt.f. 

A  few  copies  have  been  bound  in  beautiful  euibo.ssed  leather,  with  gilt 
edges,  making  a  very  desirable  volume  for  a  present. 


A  GUIDE  TO  AN  IRISH  GENTLEMAN  IN  HIS  SEARCH 

FOR  A  RELIGION. 

By  the  Rev.  MoiiTiaiEii  O'Sullivan,  A.  M. 

1  vol.  12mo.     Boino-  an  answer  to  Moore's  work. 


FAMILY  CABINET  ATLAS. 


The  family  CABINET  ATLAS,  constructed  upoiv  an  ori- 
ginal plan:  Being  a  Companion  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Ameri- 
cana, Cabinet  Cyclopsedia,  Family  Library,  Cabinet  Library,  &c. 

This  Atla^  comprises,  in  a  volume  of  the  Family  Librarv  size,  nearly  100  iMap-s 
ami  Tables,  which  present  equal  to  Fifty  Thousand  JSTames  of  Places;  a  br.'v 
of  information  three  times  as  extensive  as  that  supplied  by  the  generality  of 
Quarlo  Aliases. 

Oiiinions  of  the  Public  Journals, 

•This  beautiful  and  mos*  useful  little  volume,"  cays  the  Literary  Gazette, 

is  a  perfwt  picture  of  elegance,  containina;  a  vast  sum  of  neocraphlcal  iiifor- 
?natiuii.  A  more  iTistructive  little  present,  or  a  gift  better  calculated  to  bo  long 
preserved  aud  cften  referred  to,  could  not  be  ottered  to  favored  youth  of  either 
s:\\.  Its  cheapness,  we  must  add,  is  another  recommendation  ;  for,  although 
ihis  elegant  publication  contains  100  beautifiil  entnaviiigs,  it  is  issueil  at  a  price 
Ih.if  can  b:>.  no  obstacle  to  its  being  procured  by  every  parent  and  friend  to  south." 

"This  Atlas  far  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen",  and  i^ 
;:iade  to  suit  the  popular  libraries  which  Dr.  Lardner  and  IVIr.  Tilurrav  are  now 
jiMi:!i>ig  into  every  family  in  the  empire."— JJ^n^/t/y  Review. 

••  lt«  very  ingenious  method  of  arramremenl  secures  to  the  geographical  stu- 
dent tlie  information  for  which  hitherto  he  has  been  obliged  to  report  to  works 
of  tli"  largest  dimensions."— .-Ji/tffHffin/i. 

"  This  niininture  and  beautiful  Atlas  is  likely  to  supersede,  for  jiencr;:!  pur- 
poses, niRjis  of  a  more  expensive  and  elaborate  character.  It  appears  to  ns  to 
answer  the  double  [Rirpnse  of  exercising  the  attention,  while  it  imprints  all  that 
IS  important  m  Geography  on  the  meniorv."— ,/?f/«i-. 

"  Tlie  workmanship  is  among  the  best  of  the  kind  we  liavc  ever  wilnc!'fcij<l.' -- 
llxcnniiicr. 

i"  It  contains  all  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  most  e.\iie!isive  and 
uuwiehly  Atlas."— ForA  Courant. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  LN  ENGLAND,  IN 
3  1GS8:  comprising  a  View  of  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  from  his 
I  accession,  to  the  Enterprise  of  tlie  Prince  of  Orange.  By  the 
i  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  MACKiNTCLat.  AimI  completed  to 
I  the  Settlement  of  the  Crown,  by  the  Editor.  To  which  is  j)re- 
I  fixed,  a  Notice  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Speeches  of  Sir 
I     James  Mackintosh.     In  1  vol.  8vo. 

\  "We  are  at  length  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  this  long  htoked  for  work 
yVom  the  p?n  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  lliiyhly  gifted  by  nature,  deeply  read, 
f  .Mid  .singularly  acc<.inj>lished,  the  vi(iw  of  one  of  the  most  im'morable  ((lochs  in 
I  English  history  could  not  have  been  undertaken  by  any  man  of  a  capacity  to  do 
fit  jiisiice  in  every  respect,  superior  to  this  eminent  individual."— Z/i<.  Gazette. 
I  "III  every  page  wo  perceive  the  nnxitdy  of  tlic  lustorian  to  hold  the  ba- 
^  lancp  of  juHlice  with  uuraltering  hand,  antf  to  walch  its  slightest  vibrations.", 
, — AUiciicsitm. 

'The  Sequel  is  liigliiy  honourable  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  its  author; 
[and  the  Prelatory  Memoir  irs  very  well  written.  Altogether,  the  volume 
ipos.se.sse3  n  sterling  characlcr,  too  rare  at  Ihis  period  of  evanescent  publica- 
tions."— Lit.  Gazelle. 

LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE,  LL.  B.,  with  his 
liCtlcrs  and  Journals,  together  with  his  Posthumous  Poetna. 
Edited  by  his  Son.     In  2  neat  volumes. 


Ne-*v  Works,  published  by  Carey,  Ijea,  &  Blancliard* 


Moore's  New  Work. 


TRAVELS  OF  AN  IRISH  GENTLEMAN, 

IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGIOxN. 

With  Notes  and  Illustrations.    By  the  Editor  of  Captain  Rock's 
Memoirs.     In  1  vol.  12mo. 

"  ConBidering  the  circumstances  under  which  these  volumes  are  given  to  the 
public,  we  consider  their  contents  as  amongst  the  most  interesting  records  of 
which  the  assertion  of  the  human  mind  ever  formed  the  theme. "— JiJonthl]/  Ro- 
view. 

"  The  masterly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Moore  has  brought  together  his  argu- 
ments, the  great  extent  and  minuteness  of  his  researches  into  ancient  author- 
ities, his  intimacy  with  the  cuetoms  and  traditions  of  other  times,  and  nis 
close  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  will  surprise  tne  rea- 
der of  his  Travels,  who  may  have  measured  his  talents  by  his  songs." — Amer- 
ican Sentinel. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS. 
Witli  eoloured  plates:  elegantly  bound,  with  gilt  edges:  a  beau- 
tiful volume  for  a  present 


SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
ROMAN  EMPIRE: 

COMPRISING  A  VIEW  OF  THE  INVA.SION  OF  THE  BARBARIANS^ 


THE  INFIRMITIES  OF  GENIUS, 

Illustrated  by  referring  the  anomalies  in  the  literary  character, 
to  the  habits  and  constitutional  peculiarities  of  Men  of  Genius, 
By  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

"  This  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  work,  full  of  new  views  und  curi- 
ous doduclinne  ;  beginning  with  general  remarks  on  the  influence  of  literary 
habits,  on  the  constitution,  and  thence  proceeding  to  make  the  theory  more 
actual  by  its  application  to  particular  instances. 

"  Ilis  physical  biographies,  if  wo  may  so  term  them,  of  Burns,  Cowper,  By- 
ron, and  Scott,  are  of  a  very  curious  and  novel  kind  ;  written  with  equal  feel- 
ing and  obHcrvation.  He  traces  Cowper'f  malady  to  its  true  source,  monoma- 
nia on  religious  subjects;  and  the  tone  of  the  remarks  is  at  once  so  just  and 
so  candid,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  brief  portion."— Z,jf.  Gazette. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

Accompanied  by  a  Portrait,     In  1  volume,  8vo. 

"  How  could  tlie  work  be  otlierwise  than  interesting,  when  it  traces  the  career  of  a  statesnian,  who, 
though  now  in  liis  ei^hty.first  year,  has  commanding  influence  in  every  European  cabinet,  wlio  acquired 
power  under  the  French  monarchy,  and  retained  it  under  the  Hepublic,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Dynasty  of  Artuia  and  Orleans  r'—,itheiiKum. 


I       New  IVorkS)  pulilislied  by  Carey*  lica,  &  Blanchard* 

(__ 


THE  PREMIUM, 

A  PRESENT  FOR  ALL  SEASONS : 

Consisting  of  elegant  selections  from  British  and  American 
writers  of  the  19th  century.  In  one  small  neat  volume,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  morocco ;  with  engravings,  by  Ellis,  from  de- 
signs by  Westall  and  Richter. 

This  work  particularly  commends  itself  to  school  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  others,  who  may  be  in  search  of  a  volume  to  pre- 
sent to  either  sex. 

"  A  delightful  little  bouquet  of  '  elegant  extracta,'  from  the  best  writers  of 
prose  and  poetry  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The  premiums  would  be  a 
pretty  present  for  young  ladies,  or  students,  emulous  to  be  noticed  or  reward- 
ed."— Sentinel. 

"  It  is  a  collection,  or  rather  let  us  say,  a  selection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse,  that  have  real  merit,  with  reference  both  to  etyle  and  sentiment.  They 
are  choice,  and  will  be  useful  to  improve  the  taste  and  strengthen  the  morals. 
The  author  has  done  a  good  work,  and  those  who  wish  to  give  the  most  de- 
serving a  beautiful  and  a  useful '  premium,'  will  find  the  work  to  which  we 
refer  altogether  suitable."— {/.  5'.  Gazette. 

"  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  given  us  a  choice  selection  of  gems,  from 
the  best  popular  writers  of  the  day,  under  the  above  title.  It  contains  arti- 
cles from  the  pens  of  Crolcy,  Wilson,  Byron,  Mary  Howitt,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Moore,  Hood,  Dr.  Bird,  Campbell,  Manning,  Irving,  Webster,  Bprague,  Brain- 
ing, Percival,  &e.  The  volume  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  eelections  such  as 
their  respective  authors  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of." — JV.  Y.  Com.  Adver- 
tiser. 

"  This  is  a  neat  volume  composed  of  extracts  from  the  celebrated  writers  of 
the  present  century.  The  selections  are  admirably  made,  and  the  work  is 
got  up  with  unusual  elegance.  The  binding  is  a  beautiful  specimpn  of  the 
skill  which  has  been  attained  in  this  important  department  of  book-making. 
The  volume  is  one  of  rare  beauty,  and  constitutes  a  cheap,  elegant,  and  ap- 
propriate present." — Daily  Intelligencer. 

"  A  very  neat  and  instructive  present  for  youth  at  all  seasons."— JVa«.  Oat. 


A  TREATISE    ON    ASTRONOMY. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  F.  R.  S.  &C. 

In  1  vol.  12mo. 

"The  present  treatise  is  in  no  wise  inferior  to  its  predecessor:  it  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  agreeable  and  elegant  style,  the  same  facility  of  illustra- 
tion—tidded  to  which  it  possesses  unrivalled  precision  and  accuracy  of  de- 
monstration. Avoiding,  therefore, the  abstruse  niceties  and  the  transcendental 
mathematics  of  the  subject,  the  author  has  nevertheless  produced  a  volume 
calculated,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  to  impress  upon  his  readers  th«j  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  science,  and  to  initiate  them  in  ne  mean  degrea  into 
its  mysteries."— Lit.  Gazette. 


irHemoCrs  of  tfir  Court 
OF  KING  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

By  LrcT  Aikim.     la  Two  Volumes,  8vo. 


New  Works,  publislied  Ity  Carey,  Lea,  &  Blanchard. 


TALES   AND    CONVERSATIONS, 

OR,  THE  NEW  CHILDREN'S  FRIEND. 

By  Mrs.  Markham,  AuUior  of  the  Histories  of  England  and 
France,     In  2  small  volumes. 

"  We  conscientiously  recommend  Mrs.  Markham  to  our  readers."— Z,i^ 
Oazette. 

"  These  volumes  contain  excellent  instruction  in  a  very  agreeable  form." — 
Spectator. 

"We  have  two  neat  volumes,  containing  a  series  of  Dialogues,  by  Mrs. 
Markham,  designed  for  the  improvement  of  young  people.  We  have  examin- 
ed them  carefully,  and  can  say  that  we  think  them  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  the  author.  They  are  sufhciently  simple  to  be  understood  by  boys  and  girls 
who  have  just  begun  to  take  to  their  books  ;  they  convey  lessons  well  worth 
the  study  of  all  who  are  yet  classed  among  young  people ;  and  they  are  inter- 
esting enough  to  secure  the  attention  of  those  whom  they  are  designed  to  in- 
struct."— Chronicle. 


MRS.  TROLLOPE'S  BELGIUM  AND  WESTERN  GERMANY. 

INCLUDING  VISITS  TO  BADEN-BADEN,  WEISBADEN,  CASSEL, 
HANOVER,  &C.  &C.       IN  1  VOL. 
"  We  have  pleasure  in  saying,  that  we  think  her  style  considerably  strength- 
ened and  improved  since  her  '  Tour  in  America."— Quaricr/y  Review. 


MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  WOMEN  OF  ALL 
COUNTRIES. 

BY  THE  DUCHESS  d'aBRANTES. 


ON  THE  PENITENTIARY  SYSTEM 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  IN   FRANCE: 

With  an  Appendix  on  Penal  Codes,  and  Statistical  Notes.  By 
G.  De  Beaumont  and  A.  De  Toqueville,  Counsellor  in  the 
Royal  Court  of  Paris,  and  Members  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvaniao  Translated  from  the  French  :  with  an  in- 
troduction, notes,  and  additions.  By  Francis  Leiber.  In  1 
vol.  8vo. 

"  The  commissioners  appear  to  have  pursued  their  researches  with  much 
industry  and  intelligence,  and  to  have  rendered  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject." 

"  The  translation  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  committed  to  better 
hands  than  Mr.  Leiber's,  and  with  his  notes  and  additions,  it  forms  one  of 
the  best  practical  treatises  extant  on  the  causes  and  prevention  of  crime. 
We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  recur  again  to  this  valuable  work."— Bait. 
.American. 


HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Complete,  in  5  vols.  12mo. 

'  A  work  unequalled  in  modern  English  histori«»l  literature." — AtkencBum, 


irlli^cclliinrou«i. 


NOTES  ON  ITALY,  during-  the  years  1829-30.  By  Rembrandt 
Peale.     In  1  vol.  8vo. 

"This  artist  will  gratify  all  reasonable  expectation;  he  is  neither  ostenta- 
tious, nor  dogmatical,  nor  too  minute ;  he  is  not  a  partisan  nor  a  carper ;  he  ad- 
mires without  servility,  he  criticises  without  malevolence;  his  frankness  and 
jjood  humor  give  an  agreeable  color  and  effect  to  all  his  decisions,  and  the  object 
of  them  ;  his  book  leaves  a  useful  general  idea  of  the  names,  works,  and  deserts, 
of  the  groat  masters;  it  is  an  instructive  and  entertaining  index." — JVut.  Oaz. 

"We  have  made  a  copious  extract  in  preceding  columns  from  this  interesting 
work  of  our  countryman,  Rembrandt  Peale,  recently  published.  It  has  received 
high  commendation  from  respectable  sources,  which  is  justified  by  the  portions 
we  have  seen  extracted." — Commercial  Mvertiser. 

"Mr.  Peale  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  candor  and  entire  freedom  from  affec- 
tation in  the  judgments  he  has  passed.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  omit  to 
notice  the  variety,  extent,  and  minuteness  of  his  examinations.  No  church, 
gallery,  or  collection,  was  passed  by,  and  most  of  the  individual  pictures  are 
separately  and  carefully  noticed." — .■?/«.  Quarterly  Review. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  of  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH,  with 
some  account  of  the  Period  in  which  he  lived.  By  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Thomson.     With  a  portrait. 

"Such  is  the  outline  of  a  life,  which,  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  hands,  is  a  mine  of  in- 
terest ;  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  attention  is  roused  and  sustained,  and 
while  we  approve  the  manner,  we  still  more  applaud  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
executed." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  In  all  respects  a  most  appropriate  volume  for  the  Cabinet  Library.  We 
shall  take  an  opportunity  in  another  notice,  to  give  some  of  the  many  interest- 
ing passages  in  the  volume  that  oflfer  themselves  for  quotation." — .V.  Y.  Amcr. 

"  The  book  is  unquestionably  the  best  Life  of  Ralegh  that  has  ever  been 
written." — Album. 

"This  is  a  piece  of  biography  which  combines  the  fascinations  of  romance 
with  the  deeper  interest  that  attaches  to  historical  narrative."— -SoutA.  Patriot. 


ELEGANT  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

of  the  following  works. 


WORKS  of  JOANNA  BAILLIE.     Complete  in  1  volume  8vo. 

WORKS  of  HENRY  FIELDING.    In  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  por- 
trait, 

WORKS  OP  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT.    In  2  volumes  8va,  with 
a  portrait. 


The  HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS  of  the 
UNITED  STATES  of  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  James 
Graham.     In  2  vols.  8vo. 


MISCELLANEOLS. 


MILITARY  MEMOIRS  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON. 
By  Capt.  Moyle  Shereu,  Author  of  Recollectiona  of  the 
Peninaiiln.     In  2  vols.  19mo. 

"Tiie  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection  which  pprvadca  the  work  i3  in  the  charac- 
luristic  mood  of  the  writer,  considerate,  ardent,  and  chivalrous;  his  principles, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  sound  and  indepandent,  and  his  language  is  frequently 
ricli  ill  those  beauties  which  distinguish  his  previous  writings.  To  us  it  appears 
a  work  which  will  not  discredit  its  illustrious  subject." — United  Strvice  Journal. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOANNA 
BAILLIE.     1  vol.  8vo. 

Tliis  edition  corresponds  with  the  Library  Editions  of  Ryron,  Scott,  Moore,  &c. 

"  Miss  Baillie's  Playa  on  the  Passions  have  been  long  known  as  among  the 
best  in  the  language.  No  one  who  reads  them  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  writer's  afl'ections.  Such  works  could  never  have  been  dictated  by 
a  cold  heart." — Christian  Examiner. 

"  We  are  among  tha  most  earnest  admirers  of  her  genius,  her  literary  attain- 
ments and  skill,  her  diction,  her  success,  her  moral  designs,  and  hi?r  personal 
worth.  Some  of  h"r  traiitedies  have  deservedly  passed  into  ihn  slock  of  the  prii:- 
cipal  British  and  .^lu'^rican  th-Mtres.  'J'hey  are  express  developujenls  and  dc 
lineations  of  the  jiassions,  marked  by  a  deep  insiglit  into  human  natnrff,  f^n-nl 
dramatic  power  of  treatm(M\t,  a  fertile  spirit  of  jwetry,  and  tlie  loliiost  aiui 
p  irest  moral  sentiment."— jVa^jona/  Gazette. 

TREATISE  ON  CLOCK  and  WATCHMAKING,  Theorptical 
and  Practical.  By  Tiiom.is  Reid,  Edinburo-Ji  Honorary  Mern- 
bor  of  the  Worsliipfiil  Company  of  Clock-Makers,  London. 
Royal  8vo.     Illustrated  by  numerous  Plates. 

GEOLOGICAL  MANUAL.  By  II.  T.  De  la  Beciie.  In  8vo. 
with  numerous  wood-cuts. 

"  A  work  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  science  to  uiiich  it  relates,  and  which 
I  m'.i'^t  henceforth  take  its  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  in  Geology." — 
I  Phil.  Magazine. 

"  Mr.  De  la  Heche's  Geological  Manual  is  the  first  and  best  work  of  the  kind, 
and  he  has  performed  his  task  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been 
ascertained  in  Geology,  and  with  considerable  judgment  and  taste  in  the  man- 
ner of  doing  it.  So  much  geological  science  was  never  before  compressed  in  so 
Biiiall  a  space." — Spectator. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  by  Sir  James  Mackinto.sh.  Octavo 
edition. 

*;(,*  The  first  volume  of  this  edition  will  contain  the  same  matter  as  the  first 
three  volumes  of  the  ISmo.  edition. 

A  COLLECTION  OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES,  on  ovrry 
subject  necessary  to  maintain  Conversation,  the  whole  ao  flis- 
posed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  Italian 
language.     By  an  Italian  Gentleman.     1  vol.  ISmo. 

NOVELLE  ITALIANE.— Stories  from  Italian  Writers,  with  a 
literal,  interlinear  translation  on  Locke's  plan  of  Classical 
Instruction,  illustrated  with  Notes.  First  American  from  the 
last  London  edition,  with  additional  translations  and  notes. 


TBS  PEOPLE'S  UBRARY. 

♦•  The  editors  and  publifihers  should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  present 
generation,  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  for  being  the  first  to  prepare  in 
this  language  what  deserves  to  be  entitled  not  the  ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
AMERICANA,  but  the  people's  library." — N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Just  Published^  by  Carey,  Lea,  and  Blanchard, 

And  sold  in  Philadelphia  by  E.  L.  Carey  ^  A.  Hart ;  in  New- York  by 
G.  ^  C.  <^  H.  Carvill ;  m  Boston  by  Carter  ^  Hendee ;  in  Baltimore  by  E. 
J.  Coale,  <^  W.  ^  J.  Neal ;  in  Washington  by  Thompson  ^  Homans ;  in 
Richmond  by  J.  H.  Nash ;  in  Savannah  by  W.  T.  Williams;  in  Charleston 
by  W.  H.  Berrett ;  in  New-Orleans  by  \V.  MKean ;  in  Mobile  by  Odiorne 
^  Smith ;  and  by  the  principal  booksellers  throughout  the  Union. 


THK 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA: 

A 

POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF 

ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  HISTORY,  AND  POLITICS, 

BROUGHT   DOWN   TO    THK   PRESENT    TIME,    AND    INCLUDING    A    COPIOUa 
COLLECTION   OF   ORIGINAL   ARTICLES   IN 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY: 
On  the  basis  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  German 

CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON. 


Edited  by  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

ASSISTED    BY 

EDWARD  WIGGLESWORTH  and  T.  G.  BRADFORD,  Esqrs. 


IN TH[RTEENLARGE VOLUMES,  OCTAVO,  PRICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS, 
BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  TWO  DOLLARS  AND  A  HALF  EACH. 
EACH    VOLUME    WILL    CONTAIN    BETWEEN   600   AND    700   PAGES. 


"THE  WORLD-RENOWNED  CONVERSATIONS-LEXICON."— ^rfinJur^A 
Review. 

"  To  supersede  cumbrous  Encyclopaedias,  and  put  within  the  reach  of  the  poor- 
est man,  a  complete  library,  equal  to  about  forty  or  fifty  good-sized  octavos,  em- 
hiacing  every  possible  subject  of  interest  to  the  number  of  20,000  in  all— provided 
h»  ran  spare  either  from  his  earnings  or  his  extravagancies,  tv;enty  cents  a  week, 
for  ihrec  years,  a  library  so  contrived,  as  to  be  equally  suited  to  the  learnec'  and 
th-;  unlearned,— the  mechanic— the  merchant,  and  the  professional  man."— JV.  F. 
Coi-.rierand  Inquirer. 

rhe  reputation  of  this  valuable  work  has  augmented  with  each  volume;  and 
if  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  press,  uttered  from  all  quarters,  be  true,  which 
in  this  instance  happens  lo  be  the  case,  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  of  publica- 
tions. It  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  intelligent  man,  as  it  is  a  library 
ill  itself,  comprising  an  immense  mass  of  lore  upon  almost  every  possible  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  cheapest  possible  form."— JV.  Y.  Mirror. 


"  WitnesR'!8  from  every  part  of  tho  roiintry  cnncnrred  in  declaring  that  the 
Encycloprpdia  Americana  was  in  a  fair  way  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  learning, 
and  ecpprially  the  learning  of  Euryciopa-dias,  by  n'laking  it  too  cheap— that  tlio 
raultitndea  of  all  classes  were  infatuated  with  it  in  saying  in  so  many  words 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  '  tlie  more  we  see  of  the  work  the  better  we  like 
it.'  " — J^.  V.  Courier  and  Inquirer. 

"  The  articles  in  the  present  volume  appear  to  us  to  evince  the  same  ability 
and  research  which  gained  so  favorable  a  reception  for  the  work  at  its  com- 
mencement. The  .Appendix  to  the  volume  now  before  us,  containing  an  account 
of  tbe  Indian  Languages  of  America,  must  prove  highly  interesting  to  the  reader 
in  this  country;  and  it  ia  at  once  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  history  and  phi- 
lology. The  work  altogether,  we  may  again  be  permitted  to  observe,  reflects 
distinguished  credit  upon  the  literary  and  scientific  character,  as  well  as  the 
scholarship  of  our  country." — Charleston  Courier. 

"  The  copious  information  which  this  work  afTords  on  American  subjects, 
fully  justifies  its  title  of  an  American  Dictionary;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
extent,  variety,  and  felicitous  disposition  of  its  topics,  make  it  the  most  conve- 
nient and  satisfactory  Encyclopedia  that  we  hafe  ever  seen." — j\''ationalJournal. 

"  If  the  succeeding  volumes  shall  equal  in  merit  the  one  before  us,  we  may 
confidently  anticipate  for  the  work  a  reputation  and  usefulness  which  ought  to 
secure  for  it  the  most  flattering  encouragement  and  patronage." — Federal  Oazette. 

"The  variety  of  topics  is  of  course  vast,  and  they  are  treated  in  n  manner 
which  ia  at  once  go  full  of  information  and  so  interesting,  that  the  work,  instead 
of  b'^ing  merely  referred  to.  might  be  regularly  perused  with  83  much  pleasure  as 
profit." — Baltimore  .American. 

"  We  view  it  as  a  publication  worthy  of  the  age  and  of  the  country,  and  can- 
not but  l>elieve  the  discrimination  of  our  countrymen  will  sustain  the  publish- 
ers, and  well  reward  them  for  this  contribution  to  American  Literature."— Sa/- 
timore  Patriot. 

"  It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  those  who  have  been  concerned  In  its  pro- 
duction, and  promises,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  to  be  the  best  as  well  as  the  most 
compendious  dictionary  of  the  arts,  sciences,  history,  politics,  biography,  &c. 
which  has  yet  been  compiled.  The  style  of  the  portion  we  have  read  is  teise 
and  perspicuous;  and  it  is  really  curious  how  so  much  scientific  and  oilier  in- 
formation could  have  been  so  satisfactorily  communicated  in  such  brief  limits." 
—M  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  A  compendious  library,  and  invaluable  book  of  reference." — JV.  Y.  American. 

"  Those  who  can,  by  any  honest  modes  of  economy,  reserve  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  quarterly,  from  their  family  expenses,  may  p.iy  for  tlii- 
work  as  fast  as  it  is  published  ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  they  will  find  at 
the  end  that  they  never  purchased  so  much  general,  practical,  useful  information 
at  po  cheap  a  rate." — Journal  of  Education. 

"  If  the  encouragement  to  the  publishers  should  correspond  with  the  teBiimony 
in  favor  of  their  enterprise,  and  the  beautiful  and  faithful  style  of  its  execution, 
the  hazard  of  the  undertaking,  bold  as  it  was,  will  be  well  compensated  ;  and 
our  libraries  will  be  enriched  by  the  most  generally  useful  encyclopedic  diction- 
ary that  has  been  offered  to  the  readers  of^the  English  language.  Full  enoucli 
for  the  genera!  scholar,  and  plain  enough  for  every  capacity,  it  is  f;ir  more  con- 
venient, in  every  view  and  form,  than  its  more  expensive  and  ponderous  prede- 
cessors ''— American  Farmer. 

"The  high  rei)Mtation  of  the  contributors  to  this  work,  will  not  fail  to  insure 
it  a  favorable  reception,  and  its  own  merits  will  do  the  rest." — Silliman'ii  Jovm. 

"The  work  will  be  a  valuable  possession  to  every  family  or  individual  that 
ran  afTord  to  purchase  it  ;  and  we  take  pleasure,  therefore,  in  extending  t!u' 
know-ledge  of  its  merits." — JsTational  Intelligencer. 

"The  Encyloptedia  Americana  is  a  prodigious  improvement  upon  all  that  has 
gone  before  it ;  a  thing  for  our  country,  as  well  ns  the  country  that  have  it  birtli, 
to  be  proud  of;  an  inexhaustible  treasury  oi' useful,  plea.^ant,  and  familiar  learn- 
ing on  every  possible  subject,  so  arranged  as  to  be  cpeedily  and  safety  referred  to 
on  emergency,  as  well  as  on  deliberate  inquiry;  and  better  still,  adapted  to  the 
underistanding,  and  put  witliiti  the  roach  of  the  niultituJe.  *  *  *  'I'ho  Eucy- 
clopip.dia  Americana  is<  a  work  without  which  no  library  worthy  of  ihc  name 
can  hereafter  be  made  up.' — Yankee. 
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ASSISTED   BY 

EMINENT  LITEPvARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 


Now  Publishing  by  Carey,  Lea,  ^  BlancMrd,  and  for  sale  by  ulL  Booksellers 

This  work  will  form  a  popular  coinpendiura  of  whatever  is  useful,  instructive, 
and  interesting,  in  tlie  circle  of  human  knowledge.  A  novel  plan  of  publication 
and  arrangement  has  t)€en  adopted,  which  presents  peculiar  advantages.  With- 
out fully  detailing  the  method,  a  few  of  these  advantages  may  be  mentioned. 

Each  volume  will  contain  one  or  more  subjects  uninterrupted  and  unbroken, 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  plates  or  other  appropriate  illus- 
trations. Facility  of  reference  will  be  obtained  without  fettering  the  work  by 
a  continued  alphabetical  arrangement.  A  subscriber  may  omit  particular  vol- 
umes or  sets  of  volumes,  without  disintegrating  his  series.  Thus  each  purchaser 
may  form  from  the  -'Cabinet"  a  Cyclopedia,  more  or  less  comprehensive,  as 
may  suit  his  means,  taste,  or  profession.  If  a  subscriber  desire  to  discontinue 
the  work  at  any  stage  of  its  publication,  the  volumes  which  he  may  have  re- 
ceived will  not  lose  their  value  by  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  work,  since 
they  will  always  either  be  complete  ia  themselves,  or  may  be  made  so  at  a  trifling 
expense. 

The  purchasers  will  never  find  their  property  in  this  work  destroyed  by  the 
publication  of  a  second  edition.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  particular  vol- 
umes may  be  reedited  or  rewritten  without  disturbing  the  others.  The  "Cabi- 
net CYCLOPiEDiA"  Will  thus  be  in  a  state  of  continual  renovation,  keeping  pace 
with  the  never-ceasing  improvements  in  knowledge,  drawing  within  its  cirele 
from  year  to  year  whatever  is  new,  and  casting  off  whatever  is  obsolete,  so  as  to 
form  a  constantly  modernized  Cyclopedia.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantages 
which  the  proprietors  have  to  offer  to  tlie  public,  and  which  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  realize. 

Treatises  on  subjects  which  are  technical  and  professional  will  be  adapted, 
not  so  much  to  those  who  desire  to  attain  a  practical  proficiency,  as  to  those 
who  seek  that  portion  of  information  respecting  such  matters  which  is  generally 
expi'cted  from  well-educated  persons.  An  interest  will  be  imparted  to  what  is 
abstract  by  copious  illustratiowr,  and  the  sciences  will  be  rendered  attractive,  by 
treating  them  with  reference  to  the  most  familiar  objects  and  occurrences. 

The  unwieldly  bulk  of  Encyclopoedias,  not  less  than  the  abstruse  discussions 
which  they  contain,  has  hitherto  consigned  them  to  the  library,  as  works  of  only 
occasional  reference.  The  present  work,  from  its  portable  form  and  popular  style, 
will  claim  a  place  in  the  drawing-room  and  the  boudoir.  Forming  in  itself  a 
Complete  Library,  affording  an  extensive  and  infinitely  varied  store  of  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  presenting  just  so  much  on  every  subject  as  those  not  pro 
fessionally  engaged  in  it  require,  convenient  in  size,  attractive  in  form,  elegant 
in  illustrations,  and  most  moderate  in  expense,  the  "Cabinet  CvcLOPiSRoiA"  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  found  an  object  of  paramount  interest  in  every  family. 

To  the  heads  of  schools  and  all  places  of  public  education  the  proprietors  trust 
that  this  work  will  particularly  recommend  itself 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  nothing  will  be  admitted  into  the 
pages  of  the  "  Cabinet  Cycloi'-edia"  which  can  have  the  most  remote  tendency 
to  offend  public  or  private  morals.  To  enforce  the  cultivation  of  religion  and 
the  practice  of  virtue  should  be  a  principal  object  with  all  who  undertake  to 
inform  the  public  mind;  but  with  the  views  just  e.\plained,  the  conductor  of  this 
work  feels  these  considerations  more  especially  pressed  upon  his  attention. 
Parent!?  and  guardians  may,  therefore,  rest  as.sured  that  they  will  never  find  it 
necessary  to  place  a  volume  of  the  "Cabinet"  beyond  the  reach  of  their  children 
ur  pupils. 


IT  19  NOT  EASY  TO  DEVISE  A  Ct'RE  FOR  BL'CH  A  STATE  OF  THINOS  (THE  DE- 
CIININO  TASTE  FOR  S(.:IEN-CE  ;)  BLT  THE  MOST  OBVIOL'S  REMEDY  IS  TO  PROVIDE 
THE  EDUCATIiD  CLASSES  WITH  A  SERIES  OF  WORKS  ON  POPL'LAR  AND  PRACTI- 
CAL SCIENCE,  FREED  FROM  MATHEMATICAL  SYMBOLS  AND  TECHNICAL  TERMS, 
WRITTEN  IN  UMPLE  ANH  PERSPICIIOCS  LANOCAOE,  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  FACTS 
At.'D    EXPERIMENTS,  WHICH    ARE    LEVEL    TO    THE    CAPACITY  OF  ORDINARY  MINDS." 

Quarterly  Review. 


PREI.IMIXARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  OBJECTS,  ADVAN- 
TAGES, AND  PLEASURES  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  T.  W.  Herscliel,  A.  M.  late  Fel- 
low of  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge. 

"  Without  disparaping  any  other  of  the  many  interesting  and  instructive  vol- 
umes issued  in  the  form  of  cabinet  and  family  libraries,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  pl^ce  at  tlie  head  of  the  list,  for  extent  and  variety  of  condensed  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Herchcl's  discourse  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Dr.  Lardiier's  Cyclo- 
paedia."—  Christian  Observer. 

"  The  finest  work  of  philosophical  genius  which  this  age  has  seen."— JV/acAi/i- 
tosh's  England. 

"By  far  the  most  delightful  book  to  which  the  existing  competition  bet'veen 
literary  rivals  of  great  talent  and  enterprise  has  given  rise" — ^Monthly  Review. 

"  Mr.  Herschel's  delightful  volume.  *  *  *  We  find  scattered  through  the 
work  instancesof  vivid  and  happy  illustration,  where  the  fancy  is  usefully  called 
into  action,  so  as  eometimes  to  remind  us  of  the  splendid  pictures  which  crowd 
upon  us  in  the  style  of  Bacon." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  It  is  the  most  exciting  volume  of  the  kind  we  ever  met  wiih."— Monthly 
Magazine. 

"  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  delightful  books  we  have  ever  perused."— 
U.  S.  Journal. 


A    TREATISE    ON   MECHANICS.     By  Capt.  Katcr,  and  tlie 
Rev.  Dioiiysiiis  Lardner.    With,  numerous  engravings. 

"  A  work  which  contains  an  uncommon  amount  of  useful  information,  ex- 
hibited in  a  plain  and  very  intelligible  {oxnV— Olmsted's  Jfat.  Philosophy. 

"  This  volume  has  been  lately  published  in  England,  as  a  part  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopredia,  and  has  received  the  unsolicited  approbation  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  science,  and  the  most  discriminating  journals  and  reviews,  in 
the  British  metropolis.— It  is  written  in  a  popular  and  intelligible  style,  entirely 
free  from  mathematical  eymbolg,  and  disencumbered  as  far  as  possible  of  tech- 
nical phrases."— .Boi^o/i  Traveller. 

"  Admirable  in  development  and  clear  in  principles,  and  especially  felicitous  in 
illustration  from  familiar  subjects." — Monthly  Mag. 


OUTLINES  or  HISTORY,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
pre.sent  time. 


A    TREATISE    ON    HYDROSTATICS    AND    PNEUMATICS. 
By  the  Rev.  D.  Lardner.    With  numerous  engravings. 

"  It  fully  sufilairs  the  favorable  opinion  we  have  already  expressed  as  to  this 
valuable  compendium  of  modern  science." — Lit.  Gazette. 

"  Dr.  Lardner  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  acquainiaiioe  with  the  familiar  facts 
which  illustrate  the  principles  of  science." — Monthly  Magazim. 

"  It  is  written  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  in  a  popular  style, 
abounding  in  practical  illustrations  of  the  abstruse  operations  of  these  impor- 
tant sciences." — U-  S.  Journal. 
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LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGIiANI>.    Bv  Sir  James  Mackintosli.    Isa 
8  Vols.    Vols.  1,  a  and  3  puTblisIioil. 

"  In  the  first  volume  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  w« 
find  enough  to  warrant  the  anticipations  of  the  puhlic,  that  a  calm  and  lumin- 
ous philosophy  will  diffuse  itself  over  the  long  narrative  of  our  British  His- 
tory."— Edinburgh  Review. 

"  In  this  volume  Sir  James  Mackintosh  fully  developes  those  great  powers, 
for  the  possession  of  which  the  public  have  long  given  him  credit.  The  resu-lt 
is  the  ablest  commentary  that  has  yet  appeared  in  our  language  upon  some 
of  the  most  important  circumstances  of  English  History." — AUaa. 

"Worthy  in  the  method,  style,  and  reflections,  of  the  author's  high  reputa- 
tion. We  were  particularly  pleased  with  his  high  vein  of  philosophical  sen- 
timent, and  his  occasional  survey  of  contemporary  annals." — JNTit.  Oazette. 

"  If  talents  of  the  highest  order,  long  experience  in  politics,  and  years  of 
application  to  the  study  of  history  and  the  collection  of  information,  can  com- 
mand superiority  in  a  historian,  Sir  James  Machintosh  may,  without  reading 
this  work,  bo  said  to  have  produced  the  best  history  of  this  country.  A  peru- 
sal of  the  work  will  prove  that  those  who  anticipated  a  superior  production, 
have  not  reckoned  in  vain  on  the  high  qualifications  of  the  author."— Cojirier. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERI.ANDS,  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.    By  T.  C.  Grattan. 

"  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Grattan  to  say  that  he  has  executed  his  laborious 
task  with  much  industry  and  proportionate  effect.  Undisfigured  by  pompous 
nothingness,  and  without  any  of  the  affectation  of  philosophical  profundity, 
his  style  is  simple,  light,  and  fresh— perspicuous,  smooth,  and  harmonious."— 
La  Belle  Assemblee. 

"  Never  did  work  appear  at  a  more  fortunate  period.  The  volume  before  us 
is  a  compressed  but  clear  and  impartial  narrative." — Lit.  Oaz. 


HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  By  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.  In  3  vols. 

"  His  history  of  France  is  worthy  to  figure  with  the  works  of  his  associates, 
the  best  of  their  day,  Scott  and  MackintoBh.'"— Monthly  Mag. 

"  For  such  a  task  Mr.  Crowe  is  eminently  qualified.  At  a  glance,  as  it  were, 
his  eye  takes  in  the  theatre  of  centuries.  His  style  is  neat,  clear,  and  pithy; 
and  his  power  of  condensation  enables  him  to  say  much,  and  effectively.  In  a 
few  words,  to  present  a  distinct  and  perfect  picture  in  a  narrowly  circutn- 
scribed  space." — La  Belle  Assemblte. 


HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.   In  3  Vols. 

"  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, will  lis,  if  possible,  more  extensively  read,  than  the  most  popular  work 
of  fiction,  by  the  same  prolific  author,  and  for  this  obvious  reason  :  it  com- 
bines much  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanhoe  pictures  of  by-gone  man- 
ners, and  all  the  graceful  facility  of  style  and  picturesqueness  of  description 
of  his  other  charming  romances,  with  a  minute  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  history, 
and  a  searching  scrutiny  into  their  authenticity  and  relative  value,  which 
might  put  to  the  blush  Mr.  Hume  and  other  professed  historians.  Such  is  the 
magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to  touch  the  simplest  inci- 
dent of  every-day  life,  and  it  starts  up  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  scene 
of  romance;  and  yet  such  is  his  fidelity  to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the  knights 
and  serfs,  and  collared  fools  with  whom  his  inventive  genius  has  peopled  so 
many  volumes,  are  regarded  by  us  as  not  mere  creations  of  fancy,  but  as  real 
flesh  and  blood  existences,  with  all  the  virtues,  feelings  and  errors  of  com- 
mon-place humanity."— Z,i^  Gazette. 


LARDNER  S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  and  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  THE  SILK  MANUFACTURE;  with  numerous 
engravings. 

"  It  contains  abundant  information  in  every  department  of  this  interesting 
branch  of  human  industry— in  the  history,  culture,  and  manufacture  of  silk."— 
Monthly  Magazine. 

"  There  :s  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  in  this  little  volume."— iit.  Oai. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS ;  being  a  View  of 
the  Riae,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Italian  Freedom.  By  J.  C.  L. 
Be  Sismondi. 

"  The  excellencies,  defects,  and  fortunes  of  the  governments  of  the  Italian 
commonwealths,  form  a  body  ©f  the  most  valuable  materials  for  political  phi- 
losophy. It  is  time  that  they  should  be  accessible  to  the  American  people,  as 
they  are  about  to  be  rendered  in  Sismoiidi's  masterly  abridgment.  He  has  done 
for  his  large  work,  what  Irving  accomplished  so  well  for  his  Life  of  Columbus." 
— JVational  Gazette. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  and  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  THE  MANUFACTURES  of  PORCELAIN  and 
GLASS.     With  numerous  Wood  Cuts. 

"  In  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work,  the  author  has  displayed  consider- 
able judgment  and  skill,  and  has  so  dispobod  of  his  valuable  materials  as  to  ren- 
der the  book  attractive  and  instructive  to  the  general  class  of  readers."— 5af. 
Evenivg  Post. 

"  The  author  has,  by  a  popular  treatment,  made  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
bonks  that  has  been  issued  of  this  series.  There  are,  we  believe,  few  of  the 
useful  arts  less  generally  understood  than  those  of  porcelain  and  glass  making. 
These  are  completely  illustrated  by  Dr.  Lardner,  and  the  various  processes  of 
forming  differently  fashioned  utensils,  are  fully  described." 

BIOGRAPHY  of  BRITISH  STATESMEN;  containing  the 
Lives  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh; 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Lord  Burleigh. 

"  A  very  delightful  volume,  and  on  a  subject  likely  to  increase  in  interest 
as  it  proceeds.  *  *  *  We  cordially  commend  the  work  both  for  its  design  and 
execution." — London  Lit.  Qaiettc. 

The  history  of  SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL.     In  5  vols. 

"  A  general  History  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Peninsula,  is  a  great  de- 
sideratum in  our  language,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  begun  under  such  favorable 
ausiiiccs.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  narrative  which  fixes  attention  more 
steadily,  and  bears  the  reader's  mind  along  more  pleasantly." 

"  In  the  volumes  before  us,  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  capacity  for 
the  task,  and  research  in  the  execution." — U.  S.  Journal. 

"  Of  course  this  work  can  be  hut  an  abridgment;  but  we  know  not  where  so 
much  ability  has  I)ecn  shown  in  condensation.  It  is  unequalled,  and  likely 
long  to  remain  so.  **  We  were  convinced,  on  the  publication  of  the  first  vol- 
ume, that  it  was  no  common  compilation,  manufactured  to  order;  we  were  pre- 
pared to  announce  it  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  literature.  ***  Our 
last  words  must  be,  heartily  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers." — Athencp.um,. 

HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

"  Like  the  preceding  historical  numbers  of  tliis  valuable  publication,  it 
abounds  with  interesting  details,  illustrative  of  the  habits,  character,  and  polit- 
ical complexion  of  the  people  and  country  it  describes  ;  and  affords,  in  the  small 
space  of  one  volume,  a  digest  of  all  the  important  facts  which,  in  more  elaborate 
histories,  occupy  five  times  the  space." — Evening  Post. 


JU3T  PUBIiISHED  BY  CARE?,  I,EA,  &,  BLANCITARD, 


PRIVATE  MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONAPARl'E,  from 
the  French  of  M.  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne,  Private  Secre- 
tary to  the  Emperor.  Second  American  Edition,  with  great 
additions  ;  complete  in  one  volume. 

"This  English  translation,  which  has  been  very  failhfiilly  rendered,  is 
still  more  valuable  than  the  original  work,  as  upon  all  jx>int8  where  any 
obliquity  from  other  published  recitals  occurs,  the  translator  has  ^iven  sev- 
eral accounts,  and  thus,  in  the  form  of  notes,  we  are  presented  with  the 
statements  obtained  froni  Napoleon's  own  dictation  at  St.  Helena,  from  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  of  General  Rapp,  of  Constant,  from  the 
writings  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  &c." — U.  Ser.  Jour. 

"The  peculiar  advantages  of  position  in  regard  lo  his  present  subject, 
solely  enjoyed  by  M.  de  Bourrienne,  his  literary  accomplishments  and 
moral  qualifications,  have  already  obtained  for  these  memoirs  the  first  rank 
in  contemporary  and  authentic  history.  In  France,  where  they  had  been 
for  years  expected  with  anxiety,  and  where,  since  the  revolution,  no  work 
connected  with  that  period  or  its  consequent  events  has  created  so  great  a 
sensation,  the  volumes  of  Bourrienne  have,  from  the  first,  been  accepted 
as  the  only  trustworthy  exhibition  of  the  private  life  and  political  principles 
of  Napoleon. 

"  We  know  from  the  best  political  authority  now  living  in  England,  that 
the  writer's  accounts  are  perfectly  corroborated  by  facts.'  —Li7.  Gaz, 

"The  only  authentic  Life  of  Napoleon  extt.nt." — Courier. 

"Tliis  splendid  publication  that  literally  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.-A/W 

"These  volumes  may  bo  read  with  all  the  interest  of  a  romance. "-Cour/er. 

"  No  person  who  is  desirous  rightly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte, will  neglect  the  perusal  of  this  work ;  whoever  wishes  to  know,  not 
merely  the  General  or  the  Emperor,  but  what  she  man  really  was,  will 
find  him  well  pictured  here." — Times. 

"  The  completes!  personal  recollections  cf  Napoleon  that  have  appeared." 
— Morn.  Post. 

"As  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  most  extraordinary  man,  and  the  most 
extraordinary  times  that  ever  invited  cducidation,  these  memoirs  must  con- 
tinue to  the  latest  ages  to  be  records  of  invaluable  interest." — Li(.  Gaz. 

NARRATIVE  of  a  VOYAGE  to  the  PACIFIC  and  BEH- 
RING'S  STRAIT,  to  co-operate  with  the  Polar  Expeditions : 
perforiTied  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Blossom,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  F.  W.  Beechey,  R.  N.  in  the  years  182.5,  26,  27,  28.  8vo. 
"  The  m.ost  interesting  of  the  whole  series  of  expeditions  to  the  North 

Po\e.''-^Quar{erlif  Revicuj. 
"  This  expedition  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  one  which  has  added 

immensely  lo  our  knowledge  of  this  earth  that  we  inhabit." — Blackwood's 

Mafrazine. 
"Captain  Beechey 's  work  is  a  lasting  monument  of  his  own  abilities, 

and  an  honor  to  his  country. — Lit.  Gaz. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  of   the   PROGRESS   of   ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  chiefly  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eign- 
teenth  centuries.     By  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.  P.     In  8vo. 
"This,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  the  best  offspring  of  the  pen  of  an  au- 
thor who  in  philosophical  spirit,  knowledge  and   reflection,  richness  of 
moral  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  style,  has  altogether  no  superior — per- 
haps no  equal — among  his  contemporaries.     Some  time  ago  we  made  co- 
pious extracts  from  this  beautiful  work.    We  could  not  recommend  the 
whole  too  earnestly." — National  Gazette. 


A  Mr.3IOIil  OSf  SEBASTIAN  CABOT,  wit  li  nils  vie  iv  of  tlte 
History  of  Jlaritiiue  Discovery.  Illustrated  by  Documents 
froni  tile  liollsj  now  first  publislicd. 

•'  P!it  forth  ill  the  most  unpretending  nianner,  and  without  a  naini»,  this  work 
is  of  paramount  inipurfance  to  ihj  subjects  of  whicli  it  treats." — Lit.  Oazettc. 
"  The  author  hdscorrcctod  many  grave  errors,  and  in  general  given  ub  a  clearer 
insight  into  transactions  of  considerable  national  interest."—//).  "  Will  it  not," 
says  the  antler,  with  just  astonishment,  "  be  deemed  almost  incredible,  that  the 
very  instrumcnl  in  the  Recx^rds  of  England,  which  recites  the  Great  Discovery, 
and  plainly  contemplates  a  scheme  of  Colonization,  should,  up  to  this  moment, 
have  been  treated  by  her  own  writers  as  that  which  first  gave  permission  to  go 
forth  and  explore  7"—/i'.  '■V.'omust  return  to  investigate  several  collateral 
matters  which  we  think  deserving  of  more  space  than  we  can  this  week  bestow. 
AlL'nnwhilc  we  recommend  tlin  work  as  one  of(j;nat  value  and  interest."—/^. 

"  The  general  render,  as  well  as  the  navigator  and  the  curious,  will  derivo 
pleasure  and  information  from  this  well-writlen  production." — Courier. 

"A  specimen  (.f  honest  inquiry.  It  is  quite  frightful  to  think  of  the  number  of 
the  inaccuracies  it  exposes  :  we  shall  cea.se  to  havo  confidence  in  books."  '•  The 
investigation  of  truth  i.s  not  the  faaliion  of  these  times.  But  every  sincere  in- 
quirer after  historical  accuracy  ought  to  purchase  the  book  as  a  curiosity:  inoro 
false  iit^nertions  and  inaccnrato  slatem.-^nls  were  never  exposed  in  the  .-^aiTie  ci'iu- 
pass.  Ii  liasgivan  ns  alfsson  ^\  e  ^hail  never  forget,  and  hope  to  profit  by ."  —^icri . 

HISTORY  OP  THE  IVOKTHMBN,  Oil  NORMANS  AND 
DANES;  from  tUe  earliest  times  tro  tJio  Coinsttesl  of  TLw^'"* 
land  by  V.'iiliK«>  of  Woi-ninudy.  By  Ildsvy  \Viica(ou,  Mein* 
bcr  of  tlie  Scaaidiiuiviaix  aiul  Icelaudic  I.iiterary  l^^ocicties 
of  Copeiiliagcu. 

This  work  einbracf'9  the  gr.-'at  leading  f.Mtures  of  Scandinavian  history,  com- 
mynciiig  with  the  heroic  age,  au  I  advancing  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  tlia  North— its  long  and  bloody 
strife  with  Paganism— the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Iceland,  Greenland, 
and  North  America,  by  the  Norwegian  navigatr-rn,  bef  ,re  the  time  of  Colunib'i3 
— the  military  and  maritime  e^pi.-ditions  of  the  Niuthmen— their  early  inhr- 
cuurse  of  c.iminerce  and  war  with  Constantinople  an  !  tile  Eastern  emi)ira— tlie 
establishment  of  a  Norman  .'^late  in  France,  under  Ro:!r>,  and  the  subjugation  of 
England.  fu=t  by  the  Danes,  under  Cniuite  tlie  Groat,  and  subsequently  by  the 
Normans,  under  Duke  IVilliam,  the  founder  of  the  English  monarcliy.  It  al.-o 
contains  an  account  of  the  mytholotry  and  literature  of  the  ancient  North— tlie 
Icelandic  language  prevailing  ail  over  the  Scandinavian  countries  until  thi' 
formation  of  the  present  living  tongues  of  Sweden  and  Denmark— an  analy.-.is 
of  the  Eddas,  Sa^as,  and  various  chronicles  and  songs  relating  to  the  Nortliem 
deities  and  heroes,  constituting  tho  original  materials  from  which  the  work  has 
been  principally  conipo:*ed.  It  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  history  of  France 
and  England  during  the  middle  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  modern  history  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 


AN    IIISTORICAI.    INQUIRY    IXTO     TtiK     PRODUCTION 

AND  CONSUMPTION  OI'  TIiK  PRKCIOUS  METAI-S, 
from  tlie  Earliest  Ages,  rnd  iitito  the  Influence  of  tlieir  Iii« 
treasw  or  Bliuiiiriiioii  un  t^ic  Prices  of  Commodities.  I'y 
"William  Jaoob,  E^q,    I^.  R.  S.     iu  Svo. 

"  Mr.  Jacob's  Historical  Inq  iiry  into  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  th« 
Precious  Metals  is  one  (;f  the  most  curious  and  important  works  which  ha.= 
lately  issued  from  tie,'  [re^i--.  I'he  imiticnce  of  the  precious  metals  on  the  indus- 
try of  mankind  is  acknowledged  to  be  great;  though,  perhajw,  the  notions  rr-- 
specting  tlia  precise  mode  of  its  operation  were  obscure,  and  utuloubtcdly  tho 
history  of  its  effects  had  never  been  traced  with  accuracy  and  ingenuity.  Mr. 
IIuskiK.'ion,  who  had  maintained  a  lVi(;ndship  with  Mr.  Jacob  for  more  than  five- 
and-twenty  year.-,  first  put  the  uutlior  on  the  investigation;  it  is  one  of  the  minor 
obligations  which  the  couittry  owes  to  that  enlightened  statesman." — SpCciatur. 

"  It  was  written  at  thf  suggestion  of  the  late  IMr.  Huskisson,  and  displays 
the  fruits  of  much  iutlustr\  and  n^senrch,  guided  by  a  sound  judgment,  «nd  em- 
bodying more  l;'ariii)ig  than  is  usually  broutbt  to  bear  on  statistical  or  eco- 
nomical sibjects.     We  recnrumvnd  the  b'lok  to  general  attention." — Tim&i. 


VOYAGES  AND  ADVENTURES  of  the  COMPANIONS  of 
COLUMBUS.  By  Washington  Irving,  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Columbus,  <fec.  1  vol.  8vo. 

"Of  the  main  work  we  may  repeat  that  it  possesses  the  value  of  important 
history  and  the  magnetism  of  romantic  adventure.  It  euetains  in  every  respect 
the  reputation  of  Irving."  "  VVc  may  liope  that  the  gifted  autlior  will  treat  in  like 
manner  the  enterprises  and  exploits  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes  ;  and  thus  complete  a 
series  of  elegant  recitals,  \  hich  will  contribute  to  th«  especial  gratification  of 
Americans,  and  form  an  imperishable  fund  of  delightful  instruction  for  all  ages 
and  countries." — JVat.  Oazette. 

"  As  he  leads  us  from  one  savage  tribe  to  another,  as  lie  paints  successive 
scenes  of  heroism,  perseverance  and  self-denial,  as  he  wanders  among  the  mag- 
nificent scenes  of  nature,  as  he  relates  with  scrupulous  fidelity  the  errors,  and 
the  crimes,  even  of  those  whose  lives  are  for  the  most  part  marked  with  traits 
to  command  admiration,  and  perhaps  esteem — everywhere  we  find  him  the  same 
undeviating,  but  beautiful  moralist,  gathering  from  every  incident  some  lesson 
to  present  in  striking  language  to  the  reason  and  the  heart." — jlm.  Quarterly 
Review. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  volume;  for  the  preface  truly  says  that  the  expeditions 
narrated  and  springing  out  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  may  be  compared  with 
attempts  of  adventurous  knights-errant  to  achieve  the  enterprise  left  unfinished 
by  some  illustrious  predecessors.  W^ashington  Irving's  name  is  a  pledge  how 
well  their  stories  will  be  told  :  and  we  only  regret  that  we  must  of  necessity  de- 
fer our  extracts  for  a  week." — London  Lit.  Oazette. 

A  CHRONICLE  of  the  CONQUEST  of  GRENADA.  By 
Washington  Irving,  Esq.     In  2  vols. 

"On  the  whole,  this  work  will  sustain  the  high  fame  of  W^ashington  Irving. 
It  fills  a  blank  in  the  historical  library  which  ought  not  to  have  remained  so 
long  a  blank.  The  language  throughout  is  at  once  chaste  and  animated  ;  and 
the  narrative  may  be  said,  like  Spenser's  Fairy  Q,ueen,  to  present  one  long  gal- 
lery of  fej^endid  pictures." — Lond.  Lit.  Oazette. 

The  ALHAMBRA;  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the 
Moors  and  Spaniards.  By  the  author  of  the  Sketch-Book.    h: 
I       2  vols. 

I  "  We  have  read  a  part  of  Washington  Irving's  new  Sketch- Bonk,  the  scene 
of  which  is  in  Spain,  the  most  romantic  of  European  countries,  and  the  best 
known  by  the  gifted  author.  His  style  has  lost  nothing  of  its  peculiar  charm 
—his  descriptions  are  as  graphic  as  usual,  and  enlivened  with  racy  anecdotes 
and  happy  reflection.  We  shall  probably  soon  furnish  a  specimen  of  this 
work,  from  the  whole  of  which  we  expect  gratification." — J^at.  Oazette. 

New  Editions  of  the  folloicing  \Vorks  by  the  same  Author. 

The  sketch  BOOK,  2  vols.  *12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S  HISTORY  of  NEW  YORK,  revised 
and  corrected.     2  vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL,  or  the  HUMORISTS,  2  vols.  12mo. 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER,  2  vols.  12mo. 


SwOT-r  A'^Jj^  COOPSH. 


BY  SIR  AVAJLTER  SCOTT, 


COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS,  a  Tale  of  llio  Lower  Empire. 
By  the  Author  of  Waverley.     In  3  voU-. 

" 'i'lic  reader  will  at  oirc  jicrccive  that  fhu  suhjoct,  the  chnractciH  and  the 
aceiies  of  artion,  coiihl  iiul  have  be.-n  hetu-r  sclHcted  for  the  display  nf  the  vari- 
o:i8  and  uiicquHlled  powers  of  the  author.  All  tliat  ia  glorious  in  arts  ntul  3i)lon- 
did  in  aruid— th'-  flitter  of  armor,  the  \>nm]}  of  war,  and  the  njilt^ndor  of  chivalry 
—the  coifreous  scenery  of  tlis  Bosphorus— tiiu  ruiua  of  Kyzantinm— the  magn.ili- 
cence  of  the  Grecian  capital,  and  the  richness  and  volujituoiisness  of  the  impe- 
rial conit,  w  ill  rise  before  the  reader  ia  u  euccession  of  beautiful  and  dazzling 
images"— Cu. 7!  mere  i  a/  Adrerlistr. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.     With  a 

Portrait. 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.     In  2  vols. 

"  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  wt'  do  not  liesitatn  to  declare, 
will  be,  if  possible,  more  extensively  read,  than  the  mugi  popular  work  of  fiction, 
y.y  the  same  prolific  author,  and  for  this  obvious  reason  :  it  combines  mnchof  tlie 
brilliant  coloring  of  the  Ivanlioe  pictiires  of  by-jrone  manners,  and  all  the  grace- 
ful fai-.ility  of  style  and  picturesqueness  of  description  of  his  other  charming  ro- 
mances, with  a  minute  lidelity  to  the  facts  of  history,  and  a  searching  scrutiny 
into  their  authenticity  and  relative  value,  which  mipht  put  to  the  blush  Mr 
ITiiine  and  other  proftssed  historians.  Such  is  the  magic  charm  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  pen,  it  has  only  to  tonchthe  simplest  incident  ofevery-day  life,  and  it  starts 
up  invested  with  all  the  interest  of  a  gcene  of  romance  ;  and  yet  such  is  his  fideli- 
ty to  the  text  of  nature,  that  the  knights,  and  serfs,  and  collareti  fools  with  whom 
his  inventive  genius  has  peopled  so  many  volumes,  are  refiarded  by  us  as  not 
mere  creations  of  fancy,  but  as  real  flesh  and  blood  existences,  with  all  the  vir- 
tues, feelings  and  errors  of  commonplace  humanity." — Lit.  Gaietle. 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER,  being  a  series  from  French 
History.     By  the  Author  of  Waverley. 


BY  MR.  COOPER. 


THE  BRAVO.  By  the  Author  of  the  Spy,  Pilot,  &c.  In  2  vols. 

TuE  WATER- WITCH,  or  the  SKIMMER  of  the  SEAS. 

The  HEADSMAN,  or  the  ABISAYE  DES  YIGNERONS. 
In  2  vols.  IfJmo. 

The  HEIDENMAUER  ;  or  the  BENEDICTINES.   In  2  vols. 

JSeio  Editions  of  the  following  Worhs  by  the  same  Author 

NOTIOxNS  OF  THE  AMERICANS,  by  a  Travelling  Bachelor, 

2  vols.  12 mo. 
The  WEPT  OF  WISH-TON-WISII,  2  vols.  r2mo. 
The  red  ROVER,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  spy,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  pioneers,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  2  voIb.  12mo. 
LIONEL  LINCOLN,  or  the  LEAGUER  of  BOSTON,  2  vols. 
The  last  of  the  MOHICANS,  2  vols.  12mo. 
The  PRAIRIE,  2  vols.  12mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"I 

Moors  I 


The  ALHAMBRA;  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Moors ' 
and  Spaniards.    By  the  author  of  the  Sketch-Book.    In  2  vols. 

ji  "  We  have  read  a  part  of  Washington  Irving's  new  Sketch  Booh,  the  scone  of  I 
I  which  is  Spain,  the  most  romantic  of  European  countries,  and  the  beet  known  j 
by  the  gifted  author.  His  style  has  lost  nothing  of  its  peculiar  charm,— his  de- 
scriptions are  as  graphic  as  usual,  and  enlivened  with  racy  anecdotes  and  happy 
reflection.  We  shall  probably  soon  furnish  a  specimen  of  this  work,  from  the 
whole  of  which  we  expect  gratification."— JVa^  Oazette. 

The  BRAVO.  By  the  author  of  the  "Spy,"  "Pilot,"  "Red 
I     Rover,"  «fec.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

*'  Let  us  honestly  avow  in  conclusion,  that  in  addition  to  the  charm  of  an 
interesting  fiction  to  be  found  in  these  pages,  there  is  more  mental  power 
in  them,  more  matter  that  sets  people  thinking,  more  of  that  quahty  that 
ia  accelerating  the  onward  movement  of  the  world,  than  in  all  the  Scotch 
novels  that  have  so  deservedly  won  our  admiration." — New  Monthly  Mag. 

"This  new  novel  from  the  pen  of  our  countryman,  Cooper,  will  win  new 
laurels  for  him.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  interest — "  hair-bread ih  escapes" — 
animated  and  bustling  Bcencs  on  the  canals,  in  the  prisons,  on  the  Rialto, 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  streets  of  Venice." — N.  1.  Courier  ^  Enquirer. 

"  Of  the  whole  work,  we  may  confidently  say  that  it  is  very  able — a  per- 
formance of  genius  and  power." — Nat.  Gazette. 

"  The  Bravo  will,  we  think,  tend  much  to  exalt  and  extend  the  fame  of 
its  author.  We  have  hurried  through  its  pages  with  an  avidity  which  must 
find  its  apology  in  the  interesting  character  of  the  incidents  and  the  very 
vivid  and  graphic  stylo  in  which  they  are  described." 

By  the  same  author. 

The  HEIDENMAUER,  or  Pagan  Camp.    In  2  vols. 

SALMONIA ;  or,  Days  of  Fly  Fisliing ;  by  Sir  H.  Davt. 

"  We  are  surprised,  in  meeting  with  an  American  reprint  of  this  delightful 
volume,  that  a  work  so  universally  popular  has  not  been  before  republished  in 
this  country."— jV.  Y.  ..American. 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  labors  of  leisure  ever  seen  ;  not  a  few  of  the 
most  beautiful  phenomena  of  nature  are  here  lucidly  explained."— Genf.  Mag 

The  natural  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Gilbert  White,  A.  M.,  Fellow  of  the  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  with  additions,  by  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 
E.  F.  I..  S.  M.  W.  S.,  author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Ornithology." 

"  '  White's  History  of  Selborne,'  the  most  fascinating  piece  of  rural  writing 
and  eound  English  philosophy  that  has  ever  i.gsued  from  the  press." — Jlthenaitm. 

The  MECHANISM  of  the  HEAVENS,  by  Mrs.  Somerville. 

In  18mo. 

"We  poppcss  already  innumerable  discourses  on  Astronomy,  in  whicli  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens  and  their  laws  are  treated  of;  but  we  can  say  most 
conscientiously  that  we  are  nrquainted  with  none — not  even  La  Place's  own 
beautiful  expose  in  his  Si/ftfcm  du  Monde, — in  which  all  that  is  opsentially  inter- 
esting in  the  motions  and  laws  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  which  is  capable  of 
p  pular  enunciation,  is  so  admirably,  so  graphically,  or  we  may  add,  so  un- 
i!;i"  ctedly  and  simply  placed  before  us.  *  *  *  Is  it  asking  too  much  of  Mrs. 
S/inerviile  to  express  a  hope  that  she  will  allow  tliis  bea!jtif;i!  preliminary 
Hi  sertation  to  be  printed  separately,  for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  thou- 
;:i:id3  of  readers,  youTig  and  old.  who  cannot  undorstand,  or  are  too  indolent 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  more  elaborate  parts  of  the  work?  If  she  will  do 
this,  we  hereby  promise  to  exert  oi;r  best  endeavors  to  maka  its  m&rjts  known." 
—Liierary  GateV.e. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TOUR  OF  A  GERMAN  PRINCE,  (Puckler  Muskat:,)  through 
the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  England,  Walea,  Ireland, 
and  France.     In  8vo.     Second  American  edition. 

"  It  contains  the  least  prejudiced  and  most  ncute  notices  we  have  read  of  the 
habits  Rnd  modes  of  thinking  of  Englishmen,  aod  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
country  and  society."— (V7oie. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  LORD  BYRON  on  the  SUBJECT 
OF  RELIGION.     By  J.  Kennedy,  M.  D.     12mo. 

GLEANINGS  in  NATURAL  HISTORY,  with  Local  Recol- 
lections. By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq,  To  which  are  added,  Maxims 
and  Hints  for  Anglers.     From  the  second  London  edition. 

"  A  work  that  will  be  fondly  treasured  by  every  true  lover  of  nature." — J^ew 
Monthly  Mag. 

"  We  hazard  but  little  in  predicting  that  this  volume  will  be  a  favorite  with 
a  large  class  of  readers.  It  is  written  by  a  true  lover  of  nature,  and  one  who 
most  pleasantly  records  his  actual  observations." — Lit.  Gat. 

The  DUCHESS  of  BERRI,  in  LA  VENDEE,  comprising  a 
Narrative  of  her  Adventures,  with  her  private  papers  and 
secret  correspondence,  by  General  Dermoncourt,  who  ar- 
rested her  royal  highness  at  Nantes.     In  1  vol.  12mo. 

[This  •dition  exclusively  conlaiDi  thp  important  documents  and  papers  which  would  have  led  to  tlia 
seizure  of  the  vrork  in  France,  had  they  betu  published  there.] 

"  Upon  its  high  interest  we  need  not  enlarge :  the  personal  adventures  of  the  princess,  her  joumevinfs 
on  foot  and  on  horseback,  in  disguise  and  in  her  own  character,  her  mental  and  badily  sutferings,  her  hopis 
and  her  despair,  are  a  romance,  and  seem  to  belong  to  another  age.  They  recall  the  wandeiinRS  and  the 
perils  of  our  -wn  Charles  Edward,  with  all  the  additional  interest  Vfhich  must  attach  to  the  dirii.g  and 
the  suflfering  uf  a  woman." — M^enaum. 

The  ECONOMY  of  MACHINERY  and  MANUFACTURES. 
Bv  CwjLTvi^s  Cabbage,     18mo. 

*'  Of  the  many  publications  which  have  recently  issued  from  the  press,  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  popular  and  attractive  form  to  the  results  of  science,  we  look  ujwn 
this  volume  as  by  far  the  moBt  valuable.  Mr.  Babbage's  name  is  well  known 
in  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of  which  he  has  here  undertaken  to  treat. 
But  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  reader  who  does  not  possess  the  volume  itself,  to 
understand  tlie  happy  style,  the  judgment  and  tact,  by  means  of  which  the  au- 
thor has  contrived  to  lend  almost  the  charm  of  roinance  to  the  apparently  dry 
and  technical  theme  which  he  has  chosen." — Monthly  Rev. 

OUSELEY'S  REMARKS  on  the  STATISTICS  and  POLITI- 
CAL INSTITUTIONS  of  the  UNITED  STATES. 

"  The  author  is  a  man  of  solid  sense,  friendly  to  this  country,  and  his  remarks 
have  the  value  and  interest  of  which  his  character  and  inquiries  authorized 
the  expectation." — JVational  Oazettc. 

TWO  YEARS  AND  A  HALF  IN  THE  NAVY,  or,  Journal 
of  a  Crulse  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant,  on  board 
THE  U.  S.  I'rigate  Constellation,  in  the  Years  1829,  1830 
and  1831.     By  E.  C.  Wines.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 

"  The  author  is  a  gentleman  of  classical  education,  a  shrewd  observer,  a  lively 
writer,  vvhose  natural  manner  is  always  agreeable ;  whose  various  matter  is 
generally  entertaining  and  instructive  ;"  and  whose  descriptions  are  remarkably 
graphic.  The  greater  portion  of  his  pages  have  yielded  us  both  profit  and 
pleasure."— A*at.  Oai. 
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